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The Journal of Social Psychology, 1941, 64 3-12. 


AN INTER-DISCIPLINARY STUDY OF SOCIAL, MORAL, AND 
POLITICAL ATTITUDES OF WHITE AND NON-WHITE 
SOUTH AFRICAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


University of Natal, South. Africa 
L. Broow, А. R. C. Ок Cursrioxv, AND J. E. Srence* 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study is similar to that of Gillespie and Allport (1955) who carried 
out dn'investigátion in the U.S.A., New Zealand, South Africa, and seven 
countries in Europe and Asia, in which they considered the following prob- 


lems (amongst others) :— " 


1. How does youth in @arious countries view the future? .... 

Our chief interest is in the way the present dark and uncertgin world 

situation affects youth's attitudes toward their personal lives and future 

careers. 

2. Do young people in different countries view their futures in esien- 

tially the samg way? 

If we find a uniformity of peaceful ideals and intentions we may 
e have reason to Һе for « better world. If, however, we find little 

uniformity, we must tryeto delineate the chief national differences. 

They may be so striking that we shall be forced to affirm the existence 

of diverse national characters and perhaps abandon the hope that 

advances in communication and growing similarity in educational 

practices are creating a single world community. 


South Africa is peculiarly fragmefted and disunited, broadly comprising 
at least four cultural groups, and the current trend in political and social 
practice is to exacerbate the lack of unity. Although therefore the Union of 
South Africa is formally a nation-state, the fact of the groups within it 
provides the social scientist with a useful microcosm for the study of cross- 
cultural differences and similarities. Although the intention of the authors 
was to cafry out a factual survey, relating to the attitudes of students to 
their membership of a social group, it was found pessible and necessary 


© ^ 

* Received in the Editorial Office on November 10, 1960, and published immediately 
in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural resea 

1 The authors are grateful to Miss P. Ringo for her ready assistance in the initial 
analysis of the material, and to Dr. J. W. Mann and Miss G. Naidoo, for their 


constructive and helpful criticism. e authors are, of course, solely responsible 
for the conclusions and interpretations expressed in this paper. 
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to analyse in some detail the social pressures and social opportunities that 
seem to relate to the attitudes and to certain personality traits. It is highly 
probable, for example, that the passivity of the Indians in Natal, is largely 
the result of their belonging to a group that is an extremely vulnerable 
minority, for which it would be highly dangerous to attempt to better its 
position by forceful means. Gillespie and Allport's questions are highly 
relevant to this country, for it is increasingly clear that South Africa is 
suffering from the upheaval and disorganization that results from the 


need to adjust to rapid industrialization. 


B. METHOD 


'The study is an examination of the attitudes of South African university 
students belonging to three of the four "ethnic" groups to contentious issues 
of social and, personal importance, randomised in the questionnaire. Our 
investigation was carried out by means of a questionnaire divided into 
two sections but administered as one in booklet form :—(a) a series of 60 
short statements (later reduced to 41, 19 being eliminated because they 
overlapped, were ambiguous or otherwise unsatisfactory) to each of which 
the student was required to answer “True,” "False," or “Don’t know”; (b) 
a set of five projective-type questions. The administration of the questionnaire 
took about one hour and was given during’ a normal lecture-period; 20 
student complained of lack of time. ә 


1. Subjects 


The subjects of the study were 94 political science students, male and 
female, at the University of Natal ond the University College of Fort 
Hare, and their composition was as follows: 21 white students at the 
University of Natal’s Pietermaritzburg campus; a completely segregated 
white campus; 29 African, Coloured, and Indian Students at Fort Hare 
University College; a completely segregated non-white institution ; 19 white 
students at their center of the University of Natal at the Durban campus; 
25 African, Coloured, and Indian students at the non-white center of the 
University of Natal at Durban. d 

a. Students at the University of Natal. We found that white students 
are almost exclusively within the age-range 18-21 years, whereas non-white 
students tended to be slightly older, this age difference is probably because 
several of the non-white, students are part-time students and have taken 
correspondingly longer to complete their course. The white students at 
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Natal were roughly half male and half female; the non-white students were 
predominantly male and predominantly Indian. Almost all the white 
students had English as their home language, and this was substantially 
true of the non-white students, particularly the Indians and Coloureds. 
But the majority of the non-whites spoke either an African or an Indian 
language as well as English. 

Most of the white students were of middle-class background, their 
fathers following professional occupations or farming land on a large- 
scale. This was also largely true of the non-whites, most of the Indians 
coming from trading families with û sprinkling of medical practitioners 
and lawyers, but some of the Africans were from working-class backgrounds. 
Law and teaching were the most popular choices as careers after graduation 
among the non-white students and this was equally true of the whites, al- 
though a small minority elect for a farming, business or academic career. 

b. Fort Hare students. The average age of students at this college was 
higher than at Natal, i.e., about 22 years, and the students exclusively male 
and almost exclusively African. The languages spoken by the overwhelming 
majority were Xhosa or Zulu although the grasp of English of the Africans 
was very good. These was a scattering of professional men among the parents р 
of these students, but many of the parents were labourers or small-farmers, 
ie. the class-background was in general "lower." As at Natal, law and 
teaching were the choice of the majqrity as a career after graduation. 

The subjects were taking courses in Political Science and could, there- 
fore, be assumed to be more sqphisticated than the average student about 
social and political problems, but in March, 1959, when the investigation 
was begun, the sample seemed an adéquate representative of the Arts and 
Social Science students in the three types of English-speaking universities ir 
this country. Experience has shown the extreme sensitivity of the Afrikaans- 
speaking universities to social and political investigations and their reluctance 
to co-operate, and although our investigation suffers in comparison with 
that of Gillespie and Allport by its omission of direct Teference to the 
Afrikaans (niversities, the authors decided to omit them from the survey at 
this stage and to report the results from the three campyses which are still 
typical (until the government implements in 1960 its legislation to segregate 
completely the universities, not only white from non-white, but the various 
non-white groups from each other), and to report on these while it is yet 
possible to undertake such investigations. 9 

It was not found possible in practice to distinguish the answers of males 
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from females (who were very few in number), nor to distinguish the small 
Coloured group, whose answers were assimilated into those of the mass 
of the non-whites except where they significantly stood out. It should be 
noted, however, that by so assimilating the answers of the Coloured group 
we do not subscribe to the legal fiction of this country that the Coloureds 
are an essentially non-white group. The Coloured group are only coloured in 
terms of legal definition and the social prejudice and discrimination against 
them, and many of them are not markedly "non-white" in appearance. 
The Coloured group “are not in the margin of the white and African cul- 
tures: their culture is essentially the same as the whites!" (Mann, 1958). 
However, it appeared from our sample that the Coloured group we inves- 
tigated were akin to the Africans and Indians in their feelings of conflict 
and rejection by the dominant white groups, although objectively they 
share white culture. It must be remembered too that though many of the 
African students and most (if not all) of the Indian essentially share the 
culture of the whites, legislation and social discrimination deprive them 
of all but meagre participation. 

The authors had the impression that there were differences of outlook 
between the Africans and the Indians. The generally calmer and less 
strident tone of the Indians (who were mostly students in Durban), 
reflects the peculiar position of the Indian students at the University’ of 
Natal In "western" terms they have a relatively high degree of individual 
and cultural sophistication and many of them are in part socially insulated 
from the irritations of a non-white by their belonging to comparatively 
well-to-do families, although many more of them have to earn their way 
with difficulty through college; a further insulation is provided by their 
lengthy tradition of urbanisation, and by their still retaining some of the 
traditions, religion, and custom of their Indian origins—although it must 
be stressed that to an almost overwhelming extent they are cuiturally 
"South Africans" and no more an objectively alien element than were the 
Jews in Nazi Germany, to whose position the Indian minority in South 
Africa has many resemblances. 2 

The authors from time to time compare the results of Gillespie and 
Allport’s survey (South Africa section) with their results, and the striking 
similarities give rise to feelings of some pessimism; e.g., in the question 
about "racial" equality and the hope for political progress, the non-whites 
are no more hopeful of their future іп, 1959 than they were in 1955, and 
the whites show no marked increase in awareness. It augurs ill for the 
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social and political stability of the country if the answers can be regarded 
as accurate reflections of the views of youth, and this is more depressing 
in that these students are more intelligent and sophisticated than their 
fellows outside the university who have not been exposed to the “liberalising” 
atmosphere of the university. 

The findings incorporated in this paper will be more easily understood 
and evaluated if certain features peculiar to South African university life 
are borne in mind. There are at present (January, 1960) 10 universities 
in South Africa: four cater for white Afrikaans-speaking students; four enrol 
almost entirely English-speaking whfte students; the University of South 
Africa is an extra mural institution, the bulk of its students are part-time, 
white, and non-white students receiving their tuition by correspondence. 
Fort Hare was until recent legislation a constituent college of Rhodes 
University, its teaching staff mixed white and non-white and its students 
drawn from the three non-white groups in South Africa: African, Coloured, 
and Indian. In terms of recent legislation Fort Hare is to become a “tribal” 
college for the Xhosas (an African tribe living in the Eastern Cape Prov- 
ince) and in future, Coloured and Indian students are to attend colleges 
based on "ethnic" lines; this also applies to all the non-white students who 
would otherwise have enrolled at the hitherto open universities of Witwater- 
stand and Cape Town.” . 

Characteristic of all groups®of students is the fact that these students are 
in segregated universities with relatively few opportunities for meeting 
across the colour line. Nevertheless, the results of some of the questions 
answered show some mutual sfmpathy and understanding, that would be 
most difficult to find in groups of eyoung mea and women outside the 
English-speaking universities. There is evidence of a refusal to think ir 
group terms (a tendency which is dangerously typical of thinking in South 
Africason “racial” issues), although the non-whites reveal a tendency to align 
themselves as a mass against the mass of whites. 

Gillespie and Allport (1955), discussing racial equalitf, conclude that 
“the majority of students in our survey, with the exception of the Afrikaner 
group, are*clearly ready for, and desirous of, some equality between the 
white and coloured peoples of the world; but many of the Coloured students 
are not persuaded that this idealism will in fact lead to effective reforms 
during their lifetime." Our results in the next section of our survey, coupled 
with the answers to'our projective questions, substantially agree with their 


conclusion. 
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1. White and non-white ought 
. to be free to intermarry. 


X2=8.1 0.025 > p > 0.01 


2. There are no subsiantial in- 
nate differences in mental 
ability between whites and 
non-whites. 

No X? possible. 


4. Сотан between whites and 
non-whites is a source 0. 
friction. 

x2—33 p>.10 

4. Whites will never under- 
stand the mind of the 
non-white. 

x2=1.9 p > 0.10 


5. The non-whites ought to 
feel grateful for what 
the whites have done for 
them. 

X2—23 p>0.10 


6. There should be no distinc- 
tion between white and 
non-white in determining 
their legal punishment. 


No X? possible. 


7. In South Africa the future 
е offers mo possibility of 
progress. 
X?=15.0 p<.001 


8. A “multi-racial” society 
should be governed by 
the will of the majority. 
X2-153 p<.001 


9. There should be more dis- 
cussion of controversial 
issues on the radio. 

X2=5.1 0107 p 0.05 

10. The dropping of the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima was 
a crime against humanity. 
X? = 14.8 р < .001 


Don’t 

know Agree 
4 20 
0 27 
3 8 
6 6 
9 ^10 
0 37 
4 8 
3 18 
2 32 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF ITEMS 
Non-Whites 
OO p PE 
Dis- 
Agree agree 
42 8 
53 1 
4 47 
14 34 
7 38 
» 
D 
53 1 
32 18 
45 6 
50 2 
42 t 


Whites 


Dis- 
agree 


15 


11 


29 


30 


25 


28 


14 


--————— 


Don't 
know 


5 


0 


Sse QUEE M eee 


D 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


_——— ————— M ————— 


Non-Whites Whites 


Dis Don't Die Don't 
Agree agree know Agree agree know 


11. The 20th Century has seen 
а serious decline im moral 38 7 8 16 16 з 
values. 


X? = 10.8 p < .005 
12. The churches hawe always 


been a bulwark ef reac- 28 9 16 13 16 n 
tion. ۰ 
X2 = 6.6 p < .05 
13. 4 man can live a good life 37 9 : 26 11 3 


without religious belief. 
X2—19 p>.10 


14. А man's life is his own to 
end if he chooses. » 27 13 13 16 019 5 
X2—57 0.10 > p 2 0.05 
б s * 
15. i laws should be 18 2 13 9 2 2 


X2 — 10.5 р<.01 


16. Corporal punishment has no 
place in a civilfzed soci- 28 16 10 17 20 3 
ety. " 

*X2=49 0.10 > p.05 


17. We are too vue сф 
treatment о criminals; 
«ze should try to help, 42 8 3 25 11 4 
not punish them. 


X2=3.2 р> 10 E 
18. There is too much stress on = è 
rights and not enough on 40 6 $ 22 11 7 
the duties of people today. " 
X2=47 10» p.05 
19. Our society requires prac- 
tical, men rather than 40 7 7 10 29 1 
thinkers. 
X2 = 347 p<.001 T 
. 
t Percentage points of the X? distributions 
df/P 10 5 2.5 1.0 е 0.5 0.1 
2 4.61 5.99 7.38 9.21 10.60 13.81 
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C. RESULTS 
l. Item 2 


We found that a commonly held stereotype in this country was not held 
by a substantial proportion of the white students. It should be remembered 
that most (if not all) of the whites have very rarely seen a non-white 
except in some menial or subordinate position such as a waiter, a street- 
cleaner, or messenger, and that in Natal one often sees rural Africans 
in the streets in dress that uneasily compromises between the tribal and 
the European, which may to the unthinking suggest that the African is 
naive and unintelligent. The fiction of the African as a born subordinate 
is maintained, but this fiction is more difficult to maintain about the 
Indian, ‘concerning whom different and equally misleading stereotypes 
are held. 

2. Item 4 


'That of the Africans and Indians nearly one-third agree with this 
opinion, is disturbing. This agreement is not likely to stem from any 
views as to the inborn differences between whites and non-whites, but 
is a pragmatic rationalisation from a long tradition in which the whites 
have resolutely refused to take any heed of non-whites aspirations for 
advancement, equality, and justice, and for she Africans it is an indication 
of their increasing concern with the creation;of an African nationalism to 
counter Africaner nationalism. ы 


3. Item 7 


The non-whites are far more pessimistic about the future than the 
whites, who are still insulated by their prosperity as whites from the 
chill winds of impending political and social upheaval. The confidence 
of the majority of the whites cannot be justified by a detached view of the 
situation in South Africa and one marvels at the self-confidence, or com- 
miserates at the naivety, of students whose political sensitivity ought to be 
sharpened by their choice of subject. The answers of the non-whites and their 
response in the projective questionnaire suggest that they despax, although 
again some Africans are bolstered by the growing long-term pem that 
comes from the „development of a political consciousness and from, the feeling 
of solidarity forming with the free Africans. 


4. Item 10 > 


2 
The clarity of the non-whites' agreement with the statement, contrasts 
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sharply with the doubt of the whites, and as the whites’ doubt reflects the 
general doubt and conflict of the whites in the western world on this issue, 
the strong non-white response reflects the growing identification of the 
non-whites as a group vis-à-vis the whites so that the fate of Hiroshima 
is the fate of non-whites at the hands of whites. 


5. Пет 11 


'The whites are equally divided, the non-whites overwhelmingly conserv- 
ative. By and large, South African Students have little international sense 
and one is struck at the parochialism of much of South African life. The 
whites and non-whites, therefore, take these statements in their local 
context. The non-whites are largely influenced by the tightening-up "of 
repressive legislation since 1948, and by the serious decline in their opportuni- 
ties and liberties. The whites are thinking in terms of private morality, 
particularly the relaxation of sexual standards, and arguments could be 
advanced that although the official trend is towards a rigidly Calvinistic 
attitude to morality, in private the whites are no less (and probably no 
more) lax than agy comparable group in other countries. 


А z * 6. Item 16 


Unlike the wavering of the Indians and the white students, the Africans 
are strongly against corporal punishment. 'They are far more exposed to 
corporal punishment at the hgnds of the law and subjected to unofficial 
corporal punishment by beatings when under arrest, even for trivial 
offences, than are other groups in South Afri. For example, during the 
year ending 30th June, 1957, 13,256 Africans received corporal punishmerft 
pursuant to a criminal sentence, the total number of strokes inflicted being 
65,198, whereas the number of whites who received such punishment was 
530; the proportion of the population of Africans to whites is approximately 
9.6 to 3 (Horrell). In the case of the whites and the Indians, who do not 
suffer sucl punishment, the child training practices among Indians are prob- 
ably stricter than among whites. ° 


7. Item 17 


In South Africa ‘with its rigidly punitive Calvinistic theories about crime 
and punishment and in which crithe is alarmingly high to unsophisticated 
laymen, such radical views are atypical. Again we must recall that the worst 
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excesses of punishment are directed against the non-whites, and the African 
in particular. 
8. Item 19 

The African desire for practical men is in part explicable by their grave 
need for effective organisers and administrators in their political struggle 
and in the uneasy social situation, The whites preference for thinkers, on the 
other hand, may be due to the excessive preoccupation with practical affairs 
and the crudity of socio-political thinking that characterises white society. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON JUDGMENT 
OF CHANGING EVIDENCE* 


Departments of Psychology and Mathematics, University of Miami 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Elsewhere (5) we referred to Мах" Wertheimer's criticism of studies of 
social influences on judgment conducted in the 1930's. He noted that such 
studies were largely evidence-free; that is, there was little or no objective 
evidence on which judgments could be based, so that they had perforce to 
be subjectively determined. In the last two decades more attention has been 
paid to objective evidence in social judgment situations (cf. 1, 3, 12). While 
it is no longer true that most studies are evidence-free, it is trae that they 
have not yet fully explored the various kinds of evidence on which social 
judgments may be based. In particular, relatively little is known about the 
role played by changjng evidence. There are many life situations in which 
the object of judgment is, dynamic or fluid and changes or appears to change 
in fme. There are situations in which a judge at the present time may have 
to take into account the future $ the object. Thus, the political analyst seeks 
to take tomorrow’s headlines into account in making his judgments of today’s 
shifting events, To use a more mundane example, a housewife’s decision to 
buy a gadget she sees demonstrated may rest either on its present performance 
by a demonstrator or on its future petformance.e Present judgments of an 
object (or person, situation, event) may be based on its present appearances 
or on the likelihood that subsequent encounters with this object (or with 
what purports to be this object) may belie both its present appearance and 
a judgment based on it. It is with such a judgment situation that we deal 
with herein. Z 

Specifically, a person is given an object to judge and told that he will 
later have an opportunity to see the object at close hand and to apply an 
objective criterien of measurement to it. When what is described as the 
judged object is subsequently presented, the subject may find that the 
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objective criterion does not support his previous judgment. If this experience 
is repeated several times in succession, how will it influence the subject? 
Will the nature of his transactions with the experimental situation lead to 
a cognitive grasp of the situation in which he realizes that the future belies 
the present? Will he base his judgment on what he sees or on his expec- 
tation of what the future is likely to reveal about it; that is, will he make 
his judgments in the context of the present or the future? 

In line with a variational approach (6, 7), we were interested in studying 
the influence on the subject (а) of overhearing someone else give a judgment 
based on the present context or the future context, and (b) of having the 
overheard response and his own response affirmed (called "right") or rejected 
(called "wrong") by the experimenter, who was serving as the authority 
(CE: 


B. METHOD 
1. Apparatus and Procedure 


Mounted on a table at a distance of five feet from the subject, was a 
piece of black beaver board, about 36 inches wide by 38 inches long, with 
a rectangular aperture at its center, about 214 inches wide by 375 inches 
long. By manual operation of a shutter, ithe experimenter controlled the 
exposure of a card. The beaver board was sufficiently large to hide from 
the subject the experimenter’s handling of the cards and the shutter. Fifteen 
cards were shown, one at a time, for five seconds each. As the card was 
presented, the experimenter asked a question concerning the geometric design 
drawn on it in black India ink. The question for Card 1 was whether the 
line in the circle was a ‘diameter, for Card 2 whether the triangle was 
equilateral, and for Card 3 whether four non-intersecting line segments, 
one drawn from each vertex of the card toward the center, were equal. On 
each of Cards 4 through 15 the experimenter asked if two line segments, 
labeled 1 or 2, were equal or asked which was longer. They were parts of 
geometric figures or drawn along with other isolated lines; for example, they 
were sides of a parallelogram on Card 5, parts of arrows on ‘Card 9, and 
jutted out of a small square on Cards 10-15. On Cards 4-10 these line 
segments ranged from 34 to 114 inches with the two to ‘be discriminated 
equal in some cases and close in length in the others. From Cards 11-15 
the difference to be discriminated increased, with one line segment one inch 
long throughout and the others 15/16; 14/16, 12/16, 10/16, and 8/16 of 
an inch, respectively. 
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There was an “obverse” series of 15 cards, each almost the replica of 
the corresponding card shown in the aperture but differing slightly from it 
with respect to the aspect involved in the query. For example, the chord 
was a diameter on Card 1 but just missed going through the center of the 
circle on the first obverse card; the triangle was equilateral on Card 2, 
but the base was slightly shorter than the sides on the second obverse card ; 
where Lines 1 and 2 had been equal, the obverse card had them unequal, 
and where Line 1 had been shorter than Line 2, the obverse card reversed 
the relationship. e 

A preliminary study with college students explored three methods of 
presentation, each involving the exposure of a card for five seconds: (a) 
only the 15 cards in the original series were exposed; (5) immediately after 
each card of the original series was removed from the aperture, the cor- 
responding obverse card was*exposed and the subject was asked how it 
compared with that just shown; (c) as each card of the original series was 
shown, the subject was given the obverse card in his hand and asked to 
compare the two. Use of Method a with 20 subjects showed that the 
majority gave correct responses and all did so for the last four cards; interfering 
with correct responses were some of the factors that will be discussed in 
confection with the Шаш experiment (e.g. a belief that some of the cards 
might involve perceptual illusións). Most of the 10 subjects studied with 
Method b and all of the 10 studied with Method c reported a difference 
between the original cards and the corresponding obverse cards, with the 
differences particularly striking for the last four cards. 

In the main study, consisting of EXperiments* I-VII, immediately after 
a card was removed from the aperture, the obverse card was handed to the* 
subject. Experiment I was administered individually; Experiments II-VII 
to two individuals at the same time, one of them a naive subject and the other 
the experimenter’s pre-instructed confederate. 

a. Experiment I (no confederate). The subject, invited £5 participate in 
an experiment on perception, was told that he was to receive part of a test 
of visual acuity and that his responses would add to data to be used in 
standardizing tht test but would not reflect on him. The subject was told 
that the aperture was five feet away from him and that each card would 
be shown in it for fiwe seconds, after which he would have an opportunity 
to observe the card at close range afd to measure With the ruler supplied 
him. While the experimenter pretended that the card exposed in the aperture 
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was the same as that subsequently handed to the subject, the latter was 
actually the obverse card. 

b. Experiment II (confederate gives correct responses). In this and 
the subsequent variations, the remarks and procedure of Experiment I were 
used with both the subject and the confederate and, in addition, the con- 
federate was told to respond first to each card. After both had responded, 
the obverse card was handed to them. In Experiment II the confederate 
consistently gave the correct response which, of course, was not corroborated 
by the obverse card. › 

c. Experiment III (confederate gives incorrect responses). Consistently 
the confederate gave an answer which was incorrect for the exposed card 
But which was corroborated by the obverse card. For example, he said that 
the chord of the circle was not a diameter on Card 1, that the triangle was 
not equilateral on Card 2, that two lines were not equal when they actually 
were or that line 1 was longer than line 2 when the reverse was the case for 
the exposed card. 

d. Experiment IV  (experimenter's rejection of confederate’s correct 
response after both answers). Here, and in the subsequent variations, the 
experimenter offered a verdict of right or wrong which was not in accord 
with the original card but was in accord with the obverse card. In the 
present variation, the procedure of Experiment II was modified by having 
the experimenter claim that the confederate's response was wrong and that 
the answer supported by the obverse card was right. This verdict was 
given after both the subject and confederate had responded and just before 
the obverse card was handed to them, 

e. Experiment V (experimenter’s affirmation of confederate’s incorrect 
response after both answers). The procedure of Experiment III was mod- 
ified by having the experimenter claim that the confederate’s response was 
right and that the response supported by the original card was wrong. 

f. Experiment VI (experimenter’s rejection of confederate’s correct re- 
sponse before the subject answers). The procedure differed from Experiment 
IV only in that the experimenter called the confederate’s тевроћѕе “wrong” 
before the subject had a chance to answer. After the subject answered, 
and before the obverse card was presented, he was called “wrong” if he 
gave the same response as the confederate and “right” if he gave the obverse 
answer. it > 

g. Experiment VII (experimenter's affirmation of confederate’s incorrect 
response before the subject answers). The procedure differed from Exper- 
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iment V only in that the experimenter called the confederate’s response 
“sight” before the subject had an opportunity to answer. After the subject 
answered, and before the obverse card was presented, he was called “right” 
if he gave the same response as the confederate and “wrong” if he gave the 
answer supported by the original card. 


2. Subjects 


Experiments I-VII were administered to a total of 138 college students. 
About half of the subjects in each experiment attended school in Montreal, Can- 
ada, and the others in Eugene, Oregon. A preliminary survey of the data, frac- 
tionized separately for the Canadian students and the Oregon students, 
showed no consistent differences between the two sets of data and it was 


decided to combine responses. E 


е 
3. Expectations 


Previous studies of social influences of judgment (5, 9) had used only 
the last five cards of the present series, presented for direct close observation 
rather than in an aperture or at a distance as herein. The previous studies, 
which had not used 8bverse cards, yielded the following findings: 

a, An overheard judgment ofa stimulus, whether or not it was objectively 
correct, tended to exert a deleterious influence on the subject’s subsequent 
judgment of the same stimulus. 5 

b. When the overheard response was incorrect, it tended to have a more 
detrimental influence than when eorrect. 

c. The experimenter's judgment of the overheard response, when opposed 
to the objective evidence, was a strong factor in yielding incorrect responses. | 

If the present results were to be in line with the earlier findings, then the 
following trends might be expected with reference to correct responses 
(correct for the cards in the aperture). 

a. Correct responses would tend to be more frequent in. Experiment I, 
where there Was по confederate or verdict, than in the other variations. 

b. Correet responses would tend to be more frequent in Experiment III 
where the overheard response was correct than in Experfment II where it 
was incorrect. Е 

c. Correct responses would tend to be more frequent in variations without 
the verdict than in the corresponding variations with the verdict, ie, more 
frequent in Experiment II than in Experiments IV and VI, and in Exper- 
iment III than in Experiments V and VII. 
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4. In the earlier studies (5, 9) the experimenter's verdict was given after 
the subject responded so that there was no analogue of Experiments VI and 
VIL. On a priori grounds a verdict given for the overheard response might 
be expected to be a more potent force when made before the subject re- 
sponded rather than afterwards. Hence, Experiments VI and VII might 
be expected to yield less correct responses than Experiments IV and V, 
respectively. 

е. On a priori grounds it might be expected that Experiments V and 
VII, where both the overheard respouse and the verdict supported incorrect 
answers, would yield relatively more such answers than Experiments IV 
and VI, respectively, where the confederate gave the correct response. How- 
ever, a complicating factor is suggested by previous studies (8, 9), which 
showed that disagreement with an overheard correct response tended to 
be more readily obtained than agreement with an overheard incorrect re- 
sponse. This finding suggests the reverse of the just-stated expectation; 
namely, it suggests that incorrect responses might be relatively more frequent 
in Experiments IV and VI than in Experiments V and VII, respectively. 


C. RESULTS ? 


The table contains the percentages of subjects’ correct responses for each 
card shown in the aperture, the mean for ail 15 cards, and the mean for 
the last four cards. The latter differed from the preceding cards in that 
the difference to be discriminated was greater and, hence, that there was 
a more striking difference between the card and its obverse. 

Consider how the trends of results compare with expectations, 


a. In line with expectations, Experiment I, where there was no con- 
federate (but where the obverse cards were given as in all the variations), 
tended to have more correct responses than any other variation. Experiment 
I had more correct responses than Experiments II-VII, respectively, on 
most of the 15 cards (on 10, 13, 13, 12, 14, and 14 cards), as consistently 
shown by the mean of all the cards (which yielded differences of 14, 24, 
21, 25, 29, and 34 per cent) and as consistently shown by the mean of the 
last four cards (which yielded differences of 16, 21, 24, 29, 50, and 38 
per cent). 

4. In line with expectations, Experiment II, where the overheard re- 
sponse was correct, tended to have moie correct responses than Experiment 
ПІ, where it was incorrect. This trend was supported by 9 cards, by 
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the mean of all the cards (a difference of 10 per cent), and by the mean 
of the last four cards (a difference of 5 per cent). 

c. In line with expectations, the variations wherein the experimenter 
gave a right-wrong verdict, tended to have less correct responses than the 
corresponding variations without the verdict. Experiment IV, where the 
confederate's correct response was called “wrong” after the subject answered, 
had less correct responses than Experiment II on 10 cards and as shown by 
the mean of all the cards (a difference of 11 per cent) and by the mean of 
the last four cards (a difference of 5 per cent). Experiment VI, where a 
verdict was made before the subject answered, had less correct responses 
than Experiment II on 12 cards, and as shown by the mean of all the cards 
(a difference of 15 per cent) and by the mean of the last four cards (a 
difference of 34 per cent). Experiment V, where the confederate's incorrect 
response was called "right" after the subject answered, had less correct re- 
sponses than Experiment III on seven cards, and as shown by the mean 
of all the cards (a difference of 1 per cent) and the mean of the last four 
cards (a difference of 8 per cent). Experiment VI, where this verdict was 
given before the subject answered, had less correct responses than Exper- 
iment III on 11 cards and as shown by the mean of all £he cards (a difference 
of 10 per cent) and by the mean of the last four, cards (a difference © 17 
per cent). 

d. In line with expectations, the variations in which a verdict for the 
overheard response was given before the subject answered, tended to yield 
less correct responses than the corresponding variations in which this verdict 
was given afterwards. Thus, Experiment VI had less correct responses than 
Experiment IV on nine cards and ‘as shown by the mean of all the cards 
(a difference of 5 per cent) and by the mean of the last four cards (a 
difference of 29 per cent). Experiment VII had less correct responses than 
Experiment V on nine cards and as shown by the mean of all the cards (a 
difference of 9 per cent) and by the mean of the last four cards (a difference 
of 11 per cent). 

е. Equivocal expectations were posited with regard to the relative status 
of the variations wherein all the social forces supported incorrect responses 
and those where attempts were made to get disagreement with the con- 
federate's correct responses. The results are also somewhat equivocal. 
Experiment V had less correct responses than Experiment IV on seven 
cards (but more on eight cards) and as shown by the mean of all the cards 
(a difference of 4 per cent) and by the mean of the last four cards (a 
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difference of 5 per cent). Experiment VII had less correct responses than 
Experiment VI on seven cards and as shown by the mean of all the cards 
(a difference of 5 per cent); the reverse trend was shown by eight cards 
and the mean of the last four cards (which indicated that Experiment VII 
had 12 per cent more correct responses). 'The latter results suggest that 
sometimes disagreement with the truth was more readily attained than 
agreement with an untruth. 

'Thus far the results have been discussed in terms of correct and incorrect 
responses. We want to survey them now in terms of whether a response 
fitted the card in the aperture (present context) or the obverse card (future 
context). The mean of all the cards shows that about one quarter of the 
responses fitted the obverse card when no overheard response or verdict 
was used (Experiment 1). The proportion was greater in the other vari- 
ations, with about half of the responses fitting the future context when the 
overheard response fit it or when a verdict was used. Of particular interest 
are the last four cards which constituted more clearcut objective evidence 
than the preceding cards. Whereas only 1 per cent of the responses to the 
last four cards fitted the future context in Experiment I (one response 
out of 80), the proportion increased in the other variations and even 
exceeded one-half of the responses in one variation (Experiment VI). 


1. Subjects’ Reactions to the Experiment 


At the conclusion of the experiment, the experimenter walked out of the 
room, leaving the confederate and subject there. This was done in order to 
give the subject an opportunity? to comment on the experiment. After a 
few minutes the experimenter re-entered and questioned the subject. Com- 
ments obtained in these ways, or made spontaneously during the experiment, 
will be organized around various questions. 

a. Ata distance of five feet could the subject see the cards clearly enough 
to make the necessary discriminations? Comments suggest that relatively 
few subjects experienced much difficulty in this respect. During the exper- 
iment itselfea few subjects made comments indicative of difficulty on some 
cards; eg," “I wasn’t sure which was Line 1 and which Line 2,” “The 
lines were pretty close (in length),” “My eyesight isn’t very good,” and 
“What do you expect at five feet?” Such comments may have been ration- 
alizations, particularly since they were usually made after a subject realized 
that his response was not supported by the experimenter’s verdict and/or 
by close observation and measurement. j 
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b. How did subjects react to being shown one card in the aperture and 
another at close range? Many comments during the experiment referred 
to the discrepancy; e.g., “Gee! Do they look different when you get them 
up close.” When asked, after the experiment, whether they had noticed a 
difference in the appearance of the cards in and out of the aperture, a 
few subjects claimed that they had not, but most subjects said that they 
had noticed a difference occasionally or throughout and usually described 
the difference as very striking for the last few cards. 

Subjects (except those aware that there were two sets of cards) seemingly 
regarded what they saw at close rangè as reality and what they saw in the 
aperture as a distortion of reality, Typically, a subject said “It looks so 
funny up there and so different when you get it close.” Another said, when 
giving a judgment, ^What it looks like there is one thing and what it 
will be outside is another.” An exception was the student who claimed that 
the ruler was “off.” ° 

c. How did subjects resolve the apparent contradiction between what was 
seen in the aperture and what was subsequently shown? Some implied that 
they could not resolve it, said that they could not account for the difference 


in the appearance of the card; €g., a subject said to the confederate, 
the experimenter's absence, 


so different up close." 


in 
"Isn't it amazing? I can't imagine why they look 
Most subjects, spontaneously or in response to ques- 
tioning, suggested one or more ways of resolving the apparent contradiction, 
offering the explanations with various degrees of surety. "The explanations 
appealed to (a) switching of cards, (5) perceptual illusions, (c) mode of 
presentation, and (4) personal factors. Let us consider them in greater 
detail. з " 

(a) Switching of cards. The idea of card switching was alluded to by 
41 subjects or 30 per cent of the total of 138 subjects (12, 10, 6, 5, 
2, 4, and 2 subjects in Experiments I-VII, respectively). Note that the 
largest number occurred in Experiment I, where there was no confederate 
or verdict, the next largest numbers when only the confederate was used 
and the smallest numbers when the verdict also was used. Thus, the oe 


social forces introduced, the less reference to the true source of the apparent 
contradiction. 


Of the 41 subjects, 26 expressed the idea d 
4, 3, 1, 2, and 2 in Experiments T 
the question period, usually when 
cards looked different in and out of 


uring the experiment (rr 
-VII) and 15 more first did so during 
asked for an explanation of why the 
the aperture (5, 3, 2, 2, 1, 2, and 0). 
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The idea was seldom referred to before Card 13 and most of those who 
mentioned it after the experiment said that the idea occurred to them on 
the last card or two; e.g, one subject said that the last card was so 
strikingly different in and out of the aperture that he held it at a distance 
and, seeing that its appearance did not change, realized that it could not 
be the card he had been shown. While some subjects said that they were 
certain that cards were changed, others seemed to treat the idea as a remote 
possibility, laughing as they made the comment, or raising it in the form 
of a question; e.g., “Ате you sure this,is the same card?” That there was 
sometimes low surety is seen in the fact that some of the subjects who had 
alluded to the idea during the experiment did not mention it again later 
when asked for an explanation of the difference in the appearance of the 
cards. Some of those who did mention it after the experiment dismissed 
it even as they offered it (“maybe the cards were changed but I don't think 
so") or gave it as one of several explanations (“maybe the pictures are 
illusions or maybe you gave us other cards or maybe my eyesight îs failing”): 

Not only did surety of belief differ but also the extent to which card 
switching was believed to be involved, with some stating that it took place 
consistently while others said that it took place only in the last few cards 
or occasionally in the serjes (e.g, “I think that there were two or three 
placés where you changed cards оп us."). 

At the conclusion of the question peried, after the experimenter explained 
that the cards were changed, an additional 10 subjects claimed that they 
had suspected this sometime during the experiment but had been too polite 
to voice it or had dismissed the idea; e.g. “Well, I thought about it but I 
decided you wouldn't switch cards on ug’ and “I fvondered if you had two 
sets of cards and then I decided you didn't. Conceivably other subjects 
also dismissed the idea (perhaps because of trust and confidence in the 
experimenter) or were too polite to express it and then saw no point in 
mentioning it after the explanation. However, the astonishment and remarks 
which frequently greeted the explanation suggest that many subjects never 
suspected that the cards were switched. 

It is interesting to note how subjects reacted to the realisation that there 
were two sets of eards. Only one subject expressed overt annoyance; during 
the experiment he said that the cards were being changed and that it was all 
pointless and he was not going to be “duped,” thereafter giving his answers 
sullenly and no longer measuring thes lines. Other subjects, whether they 
discovered or were told about the card switching, took it good naturedly. 
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Even those who commented that the experimenter's revelation of the switch 
ing surprised them or left them feeling somewhat sheepish or foolish, 
generally said so in a good natured, laughing manner, and reported that 
they enjoyed participating in the experiment. 

(b) Perceptual illusions. About half of the subjects said, either during 
or after the experiment, that one or more of the drawings involved per- 
ceptual illusions (e.g., 9, 12, and 10 of the 20 subjects in each of Exper- 
iments II, IV, and VI did so). Included in this category were comments 
which did not explicitly mention the term "illusion" but which implied 
that something in the nature of the drawings interfered with perception; 
e.g, "Someone must spend a lot of time thinking up these pictures" and 
“These” are tricky. I never realized before how colored my perceptions are." 
Some subjects sought to specify the reason for the illusion, saying that one 
part of the picture was drawn lighter than the rest or that the arrows ог 
the square interfered with accurate perception, e.g., “The box makes the 
long line look shorter.” 

Some subjects referred to only one picture as an illusion, usually Card 9 
which many said they had seen in psychology texts, presumably as the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion. Others said that illusions were occasionally involved or 
involved only in the beginning or only toward the end of the series. Still 
others said that all the pictures were perceptual illusions; e.g., “They were 
all perfect optical illusions” and “I figured the cards would come out looking 
different because they’re illusions.” At the other extreme, there were subjects 
who said, in response to questioning, that they never suspected perceptual 
illusions. 

Among those who referred to the notion of illusion there were wide 
variations in the extent to which the notion apparently influenced their 
responses. Some consistently or occasionally gave an answer other than 
what they saw, e.g., “If I saw Line 1 as longer, I chose Line 2 because of 
the illusion.” Other subjects, however, said that they answered in accordance 
with what they saw in the aperture despite the belief that illusions were 
involved, sometimes prefacing their choice with such an explanation, e.g., “I 
know it really isn't Line 1 that's longer but I'll pick it because right now 
it looks longer.” Several subjects asked whether they were. supposed to 
answer in terms of what the cards look like in the aperture or in terms of 
what they really are, a question the experimenter said could not be answered 
during the experiment? ‚ 

(c) Mode of presentation. Some explanations appealed to the manner 
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or context in which the cards were presented. The source of the distortion 
was sought for in the apparatus, such as in the black background provided 
by the beaver board, the reflection. from the board, the possibility that the 
apparatus was slanted or curved, that it was made of a material which 
distorted perception, or that there was a distorting glass over the aperture. 
A few subjects wondered whether the cards were upside down or crooked 
in the aperture or whether they were rotated when given for close observation. 
A few explanations appealed to the angle or to the distance from which the 
cards were viewed. 

(d) Personal factors. Some of the explanations appealed to what may 
be called personal factors. Included here were visual defects, or tired eyes; 
e.g., "I've been studying too much.”; “I’m far sighted. Does that hive any; 
thing to do with it?"; “My glasses need changing,”; “I forgot my glasses." 
A few explanations referred to visual acuity or visual judgment; e.g., "I'm 
a poor judge of distances,” “I’m not good at perception. I once took a per- 
ception test in a psychology course and didn’t do well,” and “We'll never 
make artists—not with the perception we've got.” Several subjects said 
they had forgotten or were poor in geometry and one subject blamed his 
troubles on forgetting of “the axioms of perception” which he vainly tried 
to recall. Some explanatjons referred both to personal factors and to other 
factors, e.g., “Optical illusions always throw me" and “When I first look 
at the card it looks one way arid when J keep on looking at it, it changes.” 
This comment, as well as others, imply that some subjects’ perceptions, and 
not only their judgments, may have been influenced. 

d. How did subjects react to the overheard response and to the verdict? 
There were relatively few instances in ‘which the experimenter's verdict was 
challenged. A few subjects would not accept or doubted the verdict for« 
one of the last cards; e.g., "Are you sure?"; "How do you know?" ; and 
“If you say it's wrong, is it really wrong?" In a few instances the subject 
asked that the card be re-inserted in the apparatus after the verdict was 
given. In general, though, there was overt acceptance of the verdict and 
of the experfmenter as the authority or the person “in the know” with regard 
to what constituted the right and wrong answers. x 1 

There seemed to be considerable variation in the attentiog subjects paid 
to the overheard response. Facial gestures and comments suggested that 
some subjects were surprised that the confederate gave different answers 
than they did or that the confederate was consistently called “right” or 
“wrong.” Some tried to account for this, e.g., “We must be seeing the cards 
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from different angles," “His eyesight is probably better than mine," and 
“You seem to remember your geometry better than I do.” A few subjects 
tried to help the confederate get better scores when he was called wrong, 
saying to him, for example, “Don’t you get the idea—it’s just the opposite 
of what it looks like.” Another subject admitted deliberately giving some 
answers that she knew would be called wrong because she felt sorry for the 
confederate who was getting a poor score on the test. In general, when 
the confederate was called “wrong” there seemed to be a closer alliance 
between the subject and confederate than when the latter was called “right.” 

While many subjects were aware that the confederate was consistently 
right or wrong, others said after the experiment that they were not aware of 
this but *knew only that the confederate was often right or often wrong or 
only that he had a better or poorer score than they did. A few subjects 
claimed thatethey paid no attention to how often the confederate was right 
or wrong and were not aware of whether he'scored better or poorer than 
they. * 

Some subjects in Experiments VI and VII objected, during the experiments 
or afterwards, to the experimenter's practice of judging the confederate's 
response before they answered. They claimed that this "spoiled" the test 
and that he ought to postpone the verdict until after both answered. When 
questioned about this practice most subjects in these experiments said they 
were troubled by it to some extent but others said it did not disturb them, 
explaining that they thought of an answer as soon as the card was shown 
or, at least, before the verdict was given, and adhered to the answer. When 
subjects in all experiments were asked if they would have preferred to answer 
first, some said that it was immaterial, others that they liked answering 
second because they had more time to view the card, or because they liked 
to consider the other person's answer, and still others said that they would 
have preferred being first so that it would not seem that they were influenced 
by the overheard response. 

The Oregon subjects, of whom there were 10 in each variation, were 
specifically asked if they were influenced by the overheard response. The 
claim of not being, influenced was made by most of these subjects when the 
confederate had given correct responses (8, 7, and 6 in Experiments II, 
IV and VI) but by few when he had given incorrect responses (3, 2, and 1 
in Experiments III, V, VII). One of the subjects who claimed no influence 
had turned on the confererate during Experiment III and exclaimed, “You 
can't influence me!” Among those who claimed no influence were subjects 
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who showed as much agreement with the confederate as those who said they 
were influenced to repeat the overheard response. A few subjects (one or 
two in each variation) claimed the influence took a negative direction, 
ie, they gave a response other than the overheard one when unsure of 
the answer. 

The domain of influence apparently varied, with subjects reporting that 
they repeated the confederate's answer all the time, most of the time, 
occasionally, only at the beginning, only at the end, only when it seemed 
reasonable, or only when they were unsure of the answer. The comments 
did not always jive with the responses,*e.g., а subject who said that he had 
been influenced on only two cards had given the same response as the 
confederate (objectively incorrect for the card in the aperture) on 14 cards, 
Among the reasons given for repeating the overheard response were the 
subject’s poor eyesight, the desire to be “called right,” the realjzation that 
it was a competitive test and № was best to say what the other subject said 
“because he has good perceptual ability” or "because he's always right.” 
One subject said that he did not trust the confederate at the beginning 
but then realized that he was “good at perception” and thereafter followed. 
(Another said that he noticed at the beginning that the confederate got 
three wrong and thereafter paid no attention to her.) Even during the 
experiment a few comments were suggestive of influence; eg» “I'm going 
to say what he says. He's always right,” and, to confederate, "I'm glad 
you're good at this perception stuff." 

The 70 Oregon subjects were also specifically asked if they were suspicious 
of the other subject. Only three bf the 70 said that they were; these three 
suspected he might be a planted subjects А 

_At the conclusion of the question period, the experimenter revealed to 
all subjects the true status of thé confederate. They seemed even more 
surprised and considerably more chagrined than when told about the two 
- sets of cards. A few were disturbed at having shown themselves to be 
“gullible.” When asked if they wanted to serve as confederates, all but 
four of the 138 subjects agreed, most eagerly, although they often objected 
to the term “‘stooge” or “confederate.” Some specified that they preferred 
partaking in a variation in which they would consistently be called “right.” 

e. Did subjects realize that they sometimes used future context as frame 
of reference? Subjects were asked whether they based their responses on 
what was shown in tHe aperture or on what was shown for close observation. 
Very few subjects claimed to have used the latter basis, although a few said 
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that close observation helped them to formulate certain assumptions, e.g., 
that illusions were involved. Even subjects who often gave responses correct 
for the obverse card claimed that their responses were consistently based 
on the exposed card. What seemed to have taken place, to judge by our 
subjects! comments, was that certain assumptions and expectations were 
brought to bear on the cards in the aperture with the result that their 
judgments were made in the present context, but a context that included 
more than the exposed cards, e.g., they judged the cards at present in terms 
of expectations about how they would appear later. 


) 


D. Discussion AND SUGGESTED RESEARCH 


Further experimentation is needed to shed light on the generality of our 
subjects’ reactions, and on the realm of applicability of methods they used 
in resolving apparent contradictions between present and future bits of 
cognitive experiences. It is suggested that a variational approach (7) be 
used in the experimentation. Variations may be systematized by an extrem- 
izing principle, such as by attempts to maximize the influence of the present 
context or of the future context or to minimize awareness of the apparent 
contradiction between them, [See (10) for discussion of the extremizing 
principle as a guide in research and for delineation of classes of factors that 
may be varied.] Here we consider some of the factors. e 


1. Individual Differences 


What roles do individual differences and, specifically, intellectual and non- 
intellectual personality factors play in determining reactions to the exper- 
imental situation? It is of interest to know who the subjects are who 
answer rather consistently in terms of the present context, or in terms of 
the future context, or who are not consistent, or who have one or another 
attitude or assumption concerning the experiment and the apparent contra- 
diction, Research is needed to control attitudes and assumptions concerning 
the experiment through the use of different subjects and different experi- 
menters (е.р., one whom the subject is not likely to trust) and by varying 
instructions or previous experiences (e.g., telling the subject that optical 
illusions are involved or that careful measurements are essential or providing 
prior experiences with illusions or measurements). A 

Our subjects’ experiences, in some cases reinforced by psychology courses, 
have taught them that senses may deceive and, specifically, that there are 
perceptual illusions. What results would be obtained with children who 
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are not sufficiently sophisticated to distrust their perceptions or to know about 
perceptual illusions? How would results compare for normals and for indi- 
viduals with neuropathological or psychopathological disturbances? In par- 
ticular, it is of interest to administer the experiment to “concreteminded,” 
stimulus-bound individuals of whom Goldstein (2) writes and to feeble- 
minded individuals of whom Lewin (4) writes who, because of their high 
psychical rigidity, are said to have an either-or characteristic, to be in one 
situation or the other but not in overlapping situations. One wonders 
to what extent they would be aware of the discrepancy between what was 
seen in and out of the aperture and How they would account for it. 


2. Stimuli and Mode of Presentation A 


« 

Aside from individual differences, what roles are played by the particular 
mode of presentation? A variational approach suggests experimentation that 
varies, for a given individual, the stimulus material or the method of presen- 
tation, For example, what results would be obtained if the “present series 
were presented in reverse order, from the 15th card through the first, or if 
the distance factor were varied? What results would be obtained if pictures 
of various objects og reading material were used in place of geometric designs ® 
or if there were successive gradations in the structural clarity or ambiguity 
of the stimuli? For example, one might use a series of pictures depicting 
gradual changes in the appearance of an object. It is of interest to compare 
the present results with those obtained when the task is to form an impression 
of a person, seen at different timgs, who may seem inconsistent in his behavior. 
In general, study is needed of a judgment object which changes in time 
without tampering by the experimentet. = 

Our subjects probably had experiences wherein what they saw at a distance 
was contradicted by what they saw as the distance decreased. Such experi- 
ences may have influenced the results, One wonders what results would be 
obtained if the procedure were reversed, so that the subject first was given a 
card for close observation (and perhaps measurement) and then asked to 
judge the Qbverse card presented in the aperture at a distance. What would 
be the influence on this judgment of overhearing someone else respond or of 
having the experimenter render à verdict ? а 


3. Einstellung Effect 


The series of erat has some resemblance to theewater-jug problems used 
in studying Einstellung effects (cf. 10). The card and its corresponding 
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obverse may be regarded as a problem to be solved, with all 15 problems 
"solvable" by the same method: the obverse of what appears to be correct is 
subsequently corroborated by closehand observation and measurement. As in 
the water-jug problems, some subjects may have generalized concerning the 
nature of the series and this may have influenced their reactions to subsequent 
cards. The question arises whether factors that maximize or minimize Ein- 
stellung effects in the water-jug problems also work in the same extremizing 
direction here. 

In the series of water-jug problems, problems solvable by one method are 
followed by test problems which are solvable by other methods. Analogies of 
such test problems may be introduced in the series of cards. For example, 
after the cards have been presented as in the present experiments (and 
perhaps re-presented several times in efforts to enhance the likelihood that 
subjects would generalize a "solution"), the actual card rather than the 
obverse card would be presented for close observation and measurement. 
Would subjetts continue to respond in terms of the obverse card, just as 
subjects continued to use the oft-repeated method of solution in the water-jar 
test problems? 

4. Social Factors 


Experiment I, where neither the overheard response nor the verdict was 
introduced, yielded more correct responses for the cards in the aperture and 
more awareness that cards were switched than any other variation, even those 
in which the overheard response was correct. The introduced social forces 
presumably served as distracting factors. While the assigned task was to 
judge the card in the aperture, it was-quite a different task when the subject 
was alone with the experimenter and no verdict was given than in the context 
of knowing that the response would be judged and/or of overhearing a 
response. In addition to (or in lieu of) the assigned task, the subject may 
have assumed the task of discovering why the other person was giving these 
answers or why the experimenter was giving these verdicts, as well as the 
task of reconciling the overheard response and the verdict with «Һе card as 
exposed in the aperture and as shown later. "The social forces therefore not 
only made the cognitive situation more complex than in Experiment I but 
may also have helped to make the assigned task (and the card in the aper- 
ture) peripheral in the subject's cognitive grasp of the situation while other 
aspects of the situation became central or were brought to the foreground. 
"This recentering of the situation may help to account for some of the results. 


Pr) 
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It is clearly fallacious for the experimenter to assume that the stimulus he 
presents for judgment is necessarily central. Variations might be undertaken 
to maximize or minimize the likelihood that the assigned task and stimulus 
remain in the foreground despite the introduction of social factors. 


5. The Factor of Confidence 


Only about one-third of the subjects said that they suspected that cards 
were switched and most of these suspected it only for the last few cards; 
when told that there were two sets of cards, many subjects implied that their 
trust in the experimenter (a college student known to the subjects) led them 
to dismiss the idea that cards were switched or even precluded the idea. For 
example, one said, “If I hadn’t known you, I might have thought that there 
were two sets of cards.” Even fewer subjects said that they suspected that 
the “other subject” was the experimenter’s confederate. This faceor of confi- 
dence in the experimenter, of trust that he would not fool one, was also 
found in the experiments on the water-jug problems (10), where‘it seemingly 
contributed in some cases to Einstellung effect. This is not to imply that an 
attitude of suspicion necessarily works against mental set or is a productive 
approach toward prablem solving (10). Life is of such a nature that the 
individual, in relating himself to others, generally commits himself to an 


` expéctation of not being fooled or tricked unless he is given reason to suspect 


otherwise. One wonders what roles confidence and trust in the experimenter 
(and in the confederates) play in other experiments on conformity and what 
would happen to the results if these attitudes were changed, e.g., if subjects 
had reasons to be distrustful of the experimenter or the confederates. 

Some of our subjects showed another’ kind of faith—faith that they could 
learn and generalize from their experiences, faith that there was some con-* 
sistent relation between one pair of cards and the others, or between what 
was seen in and out of the aperture at different times, faith that there was 
something to “catch on to" that would help one to face the subsequent cards. 

This faith in the experimenter, in other subjects, and in the experimental 
sequence, st§nds in contrast to the suspicion of their sensory perceptions 
shown by some subjects. But one might say that the latter showed “faith” in 
what they had learned about perceptual illusions and “faith” that the stimuli 
could be subsumed under the category of illusions. 


* 6. The Role of the Authority 


The findings indicate strong influences of the experimenter, serving as the 
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authority who said what was "right" and what was "wrong." For example, 
over half of the responses were incorrect when the experimenter claimed, 
before the subject responded, that the correct response the confederate offered 
was wrong. That the authority had such a striking influence—a finding 
corroborated by previous experiments (11)—is interesting in light of the 
current de-emphasis on and even negative evaluation of use of authority as a 
source of knowledge. Authority is a “bad word” associated with authori- 
tarian personality. If we accept what some educators say, then it follows that 
our subjects have been afforded school experiences calculated to train them 
to stand on their own feet, to see for themselves, and to think for themselves. 
Yet many of them apparently let the authority (a.college student) influence 
their judgments and, possibly, their perceptions. 

The influence of the authority may be related to the aforementioned factor 
of confidence. It may also be related to the desire, explicitly expressed by 
some subjects, to be called right (which may be more important to them 
than to be right). This desire in turn may have been fostered by school 
tests, by competitiveness stressed in and out of school, and perhaps by a 
purported characteristic of the other-directed individual: to be in harmony 
with others. Ў 

One wonders if experimental variations сап be, devised which, perhaps 
through providing certain previous experiences, train people not to be unduly 
or indiscriminately influenced by an authority, or by the desire to be called 
right, not always to aim at being reflecting and accepting or in harmony 
with others. 

Experiments are also needed to pit the so-called objective evidence of the 
stimulus material against *the “evidénce” provided by the experimenter’s 
verdict. The present experiments may be altered so that the obverse cards are 
never presented but (а) the actual cards are themselves handed to the 
subject or (5) no cards are shown for close observation or measurement. 
How would results under Conditions (a) or (5) compare with those ob- 
tained in the present experiments? In particular, how influential would the 
authority be if the present Experiments IV-VII were altered sû that there 
were no obverse cards to support the authority or if the authority was 
negated by the evidence shown for close observation? 

Moreover, experiments are needed in which the 
eee is iis p Nobis d in the aperture, This calls for reversing 

j right in the present experiments will be 
called wrong, and vice versa. Such experiments will allow study of the 


к 


authority supports re- 
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relative influence of the confederate and the authority when the latter 
supports and the former negates or when both support correct responses. 
It is also of interest to compare the authority's influence when his verdict 
works in one or the other direction. 

In line with a variational approach, the number of confederates should 
be increased. For example, if three confederates respond before the subject 
does (e.g., all of them or two of them give correct responses) how will 
their influence compare with that of an authority who rejects the correct 
response ? 

Rather than increase the number of confederates, one may eliminate the 
confederate. For example, the procedure of Experiment I may be varied 
by calling the subject right if he gives a response which is incorrect and 
wrong if he gives a response which is correct for the card in the aperture, 
or vice versa. One wonders how the results would compare with those 
obtained in the present experiments and, in particular, whether the verdict 
by itself will be as influential as the verdict plus the overheard response. 


7. Concerning Conformity 


As we pointed out in another paper (5), the term conformity covers a 
multitude of responses, some genotypically different from others. Not all 
subjects who gave the same response as the confederate were actually “соп- 
forming” to the overheard response in the sense that they were saying it 
mainly to agree with the other person. There were some who admitted 
that they simply repeated the overheard response but others said that they 
gave the same response as the Overheard one because it was the response 
suggested by their perceptions or by their assumptions (e.g., the assumption 
that illusions were involved). Subjects seemingly varied in the attention, 
they paid to the overheard response. For example, where the verdict was 
given after the confederate responded to a card but before the subject did, 
some subjects objected to the practice whereas others said that it did not 
trouble them because they adhered to the judgments which they made prior 
to the overkeard response. In short, what appeared to be mere copying of the 
overheard response represented, in some cases, independent judgments. 

One can, opgrationally define as a conforming response ог conforming 
behavior any which is overtly the same as the overheard response, a pro- 
cedure generally followed in conformity studies. It is important to keep 
in mind that different processes and reasons may elead to conforming re- 
sponses, that some may be the same as processes and reasons that lead to 
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"nonconforming" behavior, and that what looks like conformity, according 
to the experimenter's standards, may not be conformity according to the 
subject's cognitive grasp of the situation. One may, for example, conform by 
being nonconforming (as some of the “Beatnicks” illustrate). That con- 
formity is operationally defined on the basis of overt responses seems to be 
overlooked by those investigators who go beyond dealing with conforming 
responses and generalize that subjects are high or low conformers or even 
conformers or nonconformers, who regard conformity as an essence of the 
person, and who seek clues in the person's background or personality to 
account for this essence. 

While there are pressures in our society (or any society) for conformity, 
there ate also other forces working for nonconformity, which is sometimes 
highly evaluated. Some subjects, perhaps in part because of concern and 
confusion about conformity and nonconformity, may have been more con- 
cerned about their social status as conformers or nonconformers than about 
the object of judgment. 

It may not be out of place to comment on the negative evaluation of 
conformity implied in some reports. One gets the impression that conformity 
is something to be explained away and that the crux of the problem is to 
find out what there is in a person (or, at best, in situational conditions) 
that leads to conformity. At least for heuristic purposes it may be of interest 
to take another approach: to discard the negative evaluation of conformity or 
to assume that people are conformers (to the extent that they are part of 
groups and conform to certain mores) and try to ascertain why noncon- 
forming behavior occurs under certain conditions. 


E. SUMMARY 


Fifteen cards, each containing a geometric design, were exposed in an 
aperture, one at a time, for five seconds each, at a distance of five feet from 
the subject who was asked to make a judgment, usually concerning the 
relative length of two line segments on a card. The subject was told that, 
after its exposure, the card would be handed to him for close: observation 
and measurement, with a ruler. Actually what was handed to the subject 
was a card from an “obverse series," superficially similar in appearance to 
the exposed card but differing from it with regard to the aspect under 
judgment (e.g. the relative length of two line segments was reversed), so 
that an answer which was correct for a card was incorrect for its obverse 
card, and vice versa. Various social influences were introduced in the form 
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of overheard responses to the card, made by a pre-instructed individual, and 
in the form of the experimenter's verdict that responses were right or wrong, 
with a verdict given in some variations after, and, in others, before the 
subject answered (but after the pre-instructed individual answered). 

We were interested in whether subjects would tend to give answers that 
were correct for the exposed card (present context) or the obverse card 
(future context) and in what influence would be exerted on responses by 
the various social forces. We were also interested in whether subjects 
would be aware of the apparent contradiction between what was seen in 
and out of the aperture and how they would resolve the contradiction. 

'The findings upheld various expectations concerning incorrect answers 
(incorrect for the exposed card but correct for the subsequent obverse card), 
expectations drawn from previous experiments dealing with social influences 
on judgment. It was found that incorrect answers were greatem when social 
influences were introduced, even when the overheard response was correct. 
'The most incorrect answers occurred when such answers were supported 
by the experimenter's verdict and when the verdict was given before the 
subject responded. While, on the average, only one-quarter of responses to 
the 15 cards were,incorrect when neither an overheard response nor a 
verdict was used, about, half of the responses were incorrect in variations 
involving both these influences. For the last four cards, where the differences 
to be discriminated were larger than in the preceding cards, virtually every 
answer was correct when neither the overheard response nor the verdict 
was used, but from one-quarter to one-half of the responses were incorrect 
in some variations involving these influences. A few subjects seemingly were 
not aware of any discrepancy between what was seen in and out of the 
aperture while a few were aware of it but showed no concern about it. А 
few other subjects were more concerned about the apparent contradiction 
but seemingly could not conceive of any means of resolution. However, 
most subjects not only were aware of the discrepancy but, with various 
degrees of surety, advanced one or more explanations aimed at resolving it. 
Subjects sought for the source of the discrepancy in themselves, in the 
exposed cards, in the way these were presented, and ip the relationship 
between what was seen in and out of the aperture. Otherwise expressed, 
they attributed the changed appearance of the evidence to various causes 
of distortion (perceptual illusions, mode of presentation, personal factors) 
or recognized that the evidence itself had been changed (that the cards had 


been switched ). 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT DESCRIPTIVE TERMS: 
APPLICATIONS TO A SCHIZOPHRENIC SAMPLE* 
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Emory L. Cowen, Martin С. Starman, AND Davin L. WoLiTZKy'? 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


In an earlier investigation (3) normative data have been presented. with 
respect to mean social desirability (S-D) values and variability of S-D 
for a sizable pool of trait descriptive terms. Considerable emphasis, at 
that time, was placed on the need for determining some of the basic param- 
eters of S-D as an essential precondition to the management qnd control 
of this variable in personality assessment and research. As part of the 
original study it was possible to demonstrate that college females have 
more extreme S-D perceptions than do college males (ie., they see positive 
adjectives as more socially desirable, and negative ones as less socially 
desirable), while males are more variable in their S-D perceptions. In sub- 
sequent studies within the same overall framework we have shown that S-D 
ratings of trait descriptive adjectives intercorrelate extremely highly with 
endorsements of these adjectives with respect to self-concept of ideal-self (4), 
and that variations in order and/or context markedly affect the absolute, 
but not the relative, perceptions of S-D (5). 

Briefly, a major purpose of tlf present research was to investigate one 
further parameter of $-D (ie. psychopathology) , by collecting data for a 
sample of relatively "intact," open-ward, schizophrenics, and by comparing 
S-D perceptions of this group to those of a comparable (with respect to 
age and education) non-schizophrenic medical control sample drawn from 


"the same hospital. In addition each of these hospital samples was to be 


compared to college males from the original norm group (3). 

A limited, amount of earlier work on the S-D perceptions of varying 
patient groups has been reported in the literature. IHustratively, Edwards 
(8) cites unpublished data of Kogan and Kogan indicating a correlation of 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 30, 1959. 
1 Portions of the present research were presented in a paper at the 1959 EPA 


meeting, Atlantic City, N.J. 3 PV 
2 The data for xu present researche were gathered "in the Neuropsychiatric 


Service (In-Patient) at the V.A.H. Buffalo. The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to the members of the professional staff who contributed to the study. 
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„95 between the S-D values of college students and those of a group of 46 
unspecified "neuropsychiatric patients" for the 128 item Kaiser Foundation 
Interpersonal Check List (13). In a similar study by Klett (10) S-D 
ratings for Edwards Personal Preference Schedule items (7) were obtained 
from a group of 118 manifestly disturbed, primarily psychotic, admissions 
ward patients in a hospital setting. These were found to intercorrelate .88 
with the S-D values of college undergraduates (6) and .87 with those of 
high school students (9). Nevertheless, a pattern of significant absolute 
differences among groups with respect to perceived social desirability was 
noted. This latter finding was substantiated in an unpublished study by 
Milam, cited by Klett (10), based on a separate sample of 40 paranoid 
schizophrenics. A subsequent study by Klett and Tamkin (11) presents 
data suggesting that hospital patients with positive S-D responses tend to 
show up as*less deviant with respect to various MMPI derived scales. The 
possibility that this relationship may be spuriously mediated by common re- 
sponse tendency patterns is recognized by the authors. 

The basic aim of the current investigation was to determine the S-D per- 
ceptions of a schizophrenic sample. The specific method used (i.e., rating 
simple trait descriptive adjectives) differs from that etnployed in previously 
reported studies which were based on ratings of’ complex personality test 
items. Hopefully the effects of this technique simplification are in the 
direction of elimination of response elements attributable to extraneous item 
writing variance. 

Because of the substantial correlations Setween S-D stereotypes of path- 

ological and normal groups noted in earlier studies, we did not anticipate 
finding systematic mean S-D differences among our several subject groups. 
However, in terms of a broad spectrum of earlier theorizing and research 
with schizophrenics cutting across the areas of intellective, personality, and 
cognitive functioning (1, 2, 14) we expected that the schizophrenic group 
should be more variable than the other groups in their S-D perceptions. 
: On the basis of some suggestions, if not explicit formulations, from other 
investigators (8, 11, 12), it seemed plausible to entertain the hypothesis that 
relatively healthier patients would be characterized by less deviant S-D 
stereotypes, in the sense that one attribute of more extreme pathology may 
be a breakdown in the perception of consensually validated S-D standards. 
Accordingly, behavioral ratings were also gathered for the schizophrenic 
group in order to subject the foregoing formulation to experimental test. 
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B. Mrruob 
1. Modification of the S-D Trait List 


In the normative study (3) college Ss rated 209 trait descriptive adjectives 
on a seven point S-D scale, from the frame of reference of people in general. 
Although the rating scale, the reference frame, and the instructions? were 
held constant in the present study, it was considered desirable to prune the 
original word list so as to eliminate words which might be beyond the func- 
tional vocabulary of the prospective sample. Accordingly 10 Ph.D. judges 
in psychology, five from the clinical stgff at the V.A. installation where the 
study was carried out, and five from the clinical psychology teaching staff at 
the University of Rochester, were asked to check those trait descriptive 
adjectives considered to be beyond the comprehension level of an adult of 
average intelligence. One hundred and fifty words remained unchecked and 
another 29 words had no mgre than one check mark. From this pool of 
179 words a final series of 139 trait descriptive terms* was selected for 
§-D rating by the present samples. Thirteen words (every tenth word on 
the list) were repeated at the end in order to provide some basis for a 
crude assessment of rating reliability. 


2. Subjects and Procedure 


The patient sample consisted of 40 white male veterans. Diagnostically 
they may best be described as relatively intact, non-deteriorated schizo- 
phrenics; the installation's program is oriented toward patients who may 
profit maximally from a relative]y short term intensive treatment program. 
'The hospital control sample consisted of 40 white male veterans drawn 
from the general medical wards of the same hospital. Actually this group 
was an extremely varied one with respect to medical diagnoses. Excluded* 
were patients with known brain damage, psychosomatic ailments, or long 
standing, chronic physical disabilities such as paraplegias or severe heart 
conditions. Diagnoses of patients included in this group ran the gamut from 
“post-ops” (e.g. herniorrhaphy, hemorrhoidectomy, appendectomy, deviated 
septum, etcs), to bone fractures and to minor cardiac problems. The 
basic descriptive data for the two samples, with respect tó the variables of 


e . . 
3 The wording of the instructions was actually simplified somewhat; however 
the basic meaning and sequence of presentation was not altered. A 
4 Virtually all of thése were 100 per cent agreement w, rds. In several instances 
90 per cent agreement words were inchuded (e.g. defensive, detached, solitary) 
when the experimenters considered that they might be especially relevant ones. 
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age and education are summarized in Table 1. It can be seen that they 
are very closely matched with respect to these two variables. 


'TABLE 1 
Ace AND EDUCATION OF THE HOSPITAL SAMPLES 
Schizophrenics Hosp. controls 
(N —40) (N = 40) 
i 33.05 
Mean 33.08 E 
Range 23-47 20-48 
Education Я 
Меап 12.03 11.8 
Range 8-17 8-16 


Approximately two thirds of the Ss in the two samples were tested indi- 
vidually, while ratings by the other third were done in small groups ranging 
in size from two to five. Í 

S-D ratings for the 139 terms used in the present study were also avail- 
able for the sample of 39 college males as described in the normative 
research (3). This group, of course, was considerably younger and more 
highly educated than either of the hospital groups. 


3. Behavior Ratings 


For each member of the schizophrenic sample a series of five behavioral 
ratings, each based on a five point scale, was obtained from two professional 
judges. The potential judges in each case were the ward psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and chief nurse. In about 90 per cent of the cases the behav- 
ioral ratings were made vn the sanie day as the testing was carried out; 
there were however several instances in which the gap between the two was 
almost one week. The items on the scale were as follows: 


1. Estimate the current degree of contact of the patient. 
2. Relative to the total mental patient group at this hospital, how 
disturbed do you consider this patient to be? 


3. Relative to the total mental patient group at this hospital, how 
would you evaluate this patient's prognosis? 


5 In several instances, ratings were inadvertently omitted by an,$. Since this 
happened in less than .0025 per cent of the total ratings, an arbitrary decision 
was made to assign the modal group rating to these few omissions, in order to 
simplify tabulation. 

6 As might be expected,on the basis of the description of the schizophrenic sample, 


no patients were rated either “usually” 'or “always” out of contact; hence this 
was, in effect, a three point scale, 
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4. With respect to his status when he was admitted, this patient is 
now ... (from much improved to much worse). 

5. To what extent do you consider this patient to be either inte- 
grated with his peers or isolated from them (from very well integrated 
to very isolated) ? 


Based on all 40 subjects rater reliability was .71. Since this figure reflects 
judgments from a total of eight different judges, it is probable that the 
reliability estimate was lowered as a function of idiosyncratic rating tenden- 
cies. Accordingly a separate reliability was computed for a sub-sample of 
22 Ss all of whom had been rated by*the same psychologist and nurse. The 
reliability for this sub-sample was .81. These coefficients suggest that there 
is reasonably good judge agreement with respect to the dimensions being 
considered. On this basis the ratings for the two judges were pooled for 
each item, and also in order to get total scale score for eache patient. An 
intercorrelational matrix was drawn up for the five individual items. All 
correlations were significant at .01 or beyond; however the range was 
restricted from .444 (Items 2 and 5) to .662 (Items 1 and 2). It would 
thus seem defensible to say that while all items were contributing to the 
total scale score, their overlap was sufficiently minimal (highest common 
variance is about 44 per,cent) so that each was also making an independent 
cofitribution. 

C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


1. Basic Descriptive Analyses 


Following tabulation of the data, for each of the 139 adjectives separate 
means and variances were computed for both hospital samples. The reliability 
of the ratings as determined by the 13 item repeat series was .99 for each 
group. The mean S-D values? obtained for the schizophrenic and hospital 
control groups were correlated with each other and with the comparable 
values derived from the college sample. "The observed intercorrelations 
were as follows: Schiz.-Hosp. = .98; Schiz.-Coll. = .98; Hosp.-Coll. = 
.96. Theses findings strongly support those cited earlier (8, 9, 10) with 
respect to the high degree of constancy in the relative, ordering of S-D 
concepts agross » ostensibly diverse groups. H 


7 A six page table presenting means and variances of all three groups, together 
with significant differences in means (¢ ratios) and variances (F ratios) has been 
deposited with the American Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 6652, 
remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 
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2. Group Differences in Means 


Differences among S-D means of the three groups were tested individually 
for each adjective by means of ¢ ratios. The total number of significant 
differences at p .05 or beyond out of a possible 139 in each case was as 
follows: Schiz. vs. Hosp. — 17 ; Schiz. vs. Coll. — 21; Hosp. vs. Coll. — 40. 
However these significant differences did not appear to follow any clear-cut 
pattern. No one of the three groups had either consistently higher or 
lower overall S-D ratings, nor were such differences among groups apparent 
at any specific S-D level. Significant mean differences aside, a detailed 
non-parametric analysis modelled after one described in greater detail 
elsewhere (3), analyzing for overall or specific level directional differences 
for all adjective S-D means among groups revealed that no such differences 
are identifiable in the present research. Actually, directional differences in 
the means of the S-D ratings among schizophrenic, hospital control and 
college Ss are considerably less in evidence than was the case when college 
males were 'compared to college females (3). 

Referring once again to the significant mean S-D differences observed, 
although each of the totals (i.e, 17, 21, and 40) exceeds chance expectancy 
(р = .001 in each case) on the basis of a theoretical, assumption of inde- 
pendence of trait ratings, there is actually an indeterminate amount of non- 
independence operating. Nonetheless, if one assumes as a "chance base 
rate" the 21 significant differences in the Schiz.-Coll. set of comparisons, the 
total of 40 significant Hosp.-Coll. differences is significantly greater 
(х2 = 20.3, p=.001). This datum carries with it the curious suggestion 
that the schizophrenic group may be closer to the college group in its $-D 
perceptions than is the hospital contról group. 

In order to test this possibility somewhat more precisely, a parametric 
analysis was run as follows. For each adjective separate D scores representing 
differences between mean schizophrenic and hospital group S-D values and 
those of the college group were computed. The significance of the difference 
of the means of these two sets of D scores was then determined. ‘The 
schizophrenic group was found to be significantly closer tothe college 
group (t= 2.64) p=.01). This finding was certainly not anticipated 
when the study was first set up! Our interpretation, offored with some- 
thing less than firm conviction, is clearly an after the fact one. It is 
based on the observation that the schizophrenics constitute a group which 


8 See footnote seven. 
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is continually exposed to the intellectually oriented, middle class, college 
type value system of the many and varied professional personnel partici- 
pating in their pervasive and active treatment program. Such, of course, 
is much less true of the hospital controls. 


3. Group Differences in Variability 


The pattern of differences with respect to S-D variances is extraordinarily 
clear cut. Forty-eight adjectives significantly differentiate the Schiz.-Hosp. 
groups; on 45 of these the schizophrenics are more variable. Seventy-two 
adjectives significantly discriminate between Schiz.-Coll.; in this case the 
schizophrenics show greater variability on 69. Finally, 45 adjectives dis- 
criminate between Hosp.-Coll., and on 37 of these the hospital group is more 
variable. As might be expected, these differences are also readily apparent 
when a non-parametric tabulation of directionality is done fof all groups. 
The order of variability whether the analysis is based on significant differ- 
ences or directional differences, whether it is based on across the board 
differences or differences at specific levels on the S-D continuum is always: 
schizophrenics greatest, controls next, and college students least.) It is of 
course conceivable tbat the differences between the schizophrenic (or hospital 
control for that matter) and the college group may be inflated by known 
differences in age, education, and IQ which would potentially operate to 
reduce word comprehension for the former, thus indirectly increasing 
variability of response for the group. However these extraneous variables 
are tightly controlled in the Schiz.-Hosp. comparison and the very sizable 
differences in variability persist. "These data must be interpreted as con- 
sistent with earlier theorizing and “research, în which the notions of 
inter and intra individual variability have occupied such a prominent role in 
attempts to comprehend the nature of schizophrenia (2). 


4. Behavior Ratings and S-D Perceptions 


For each § in the schizophrenic group a “profile D score” was determined. 
This was based on a summation without respect to sign of the deviation of 


the 5° rating for each adjective from the norm of the schfzophrenic group’? 
. е 

9 It is of some interest to recall that college males, despite their relatively low 
variability in the present set of comparisons, are significantly more variable than 
college females (3). а 

10 Since the intercorrelations of S-D means among the three groups range from 
96-98, it would make very little difference which group is used as the reference 
group for this analysis. 
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for that particular adjective. These D scores were correlated with the 
five individual behavior rating scale items as well as with the total score, 
obtained from the professional ward personnel. Although all correlations 
were in the predicted direction (i.e, the healthier the patient is considered 
to be the less deviance will his S-D ratings show) only one of them was 
significantly so (Item 1—degree of contact, r= .33, p=.05). Of some 
incidental interest was the observation that education correlated significantly 
with S-D deviation scores (r=-—41, p=.01). This finding however 
may be spuriously inflated in that the relatively less well educated patient 
may have had some difficulty in fully comprehending the meaning of some 
words, which in turn would operate to increase the possibility of chance 
ratings and with it to increase the D-score. When the relationship between 
total rating scale score and S-D deviation score is reassessed with the effects 
of education'partialled out the resultant correlation is .34 (p = .05). This 
finding offers some low-level substantiation of our original hypothesis 
that the relatively healthier patient, as determined Бу: observation and 
evaluation of professional personnel, will tend in contrast to the relatively 
sicker patient to have S-D perceptions which are more congruent with 
the group norm. It is conceivable that the magnitude of these correlations 
is somewhat depressed by the relative homogereity of this particular 
schizophrenic sample with respect to degree of pathology. 


D. SUMMARY 


Forty relatively intact open ward schizonhrenic patients and 40 medical 
controls from the same hospital rated 139 trait descriptive adjectives for 
social desirability (S-D). Comparable data were also available for a college 
sample. 

The intercorrelations among the mean S-D stereotypes of the three 
groups were all in the high nineties. When the mean S-D values for 
individual adjectives were compared among the three groups, the number 
of significant differences which emerged appeared to exceed chance, but 
these differences did not follow a consistent pattern. Overali, however, 
the schizophrenic» norms were found to be significantly closer to the 
college norms, than were those of the hospital controls. sy 

It was also possible to demonstrate conclusively that the schizophrenics 
were far more variable than the hospital controls who,,in turn, were con- 
siderably more variable ‘than the college group in their ا‎ of S-D. 

Behavioral ratings were made for the schizophrenic Sample by professional 
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staff members. Some evidence was presented to suggest a low-level relation- 
ship between rated pathology and deviation in S-D perception from the 
group's norms. 


12. 
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SOME CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH GROUPS OPERATE 
AND HOW THIS AFFECTS THEIR PERFORMANCE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Kansas City 


Morton GOLDMAN, MERLYN Е. Borex, AND RANDALL B. MARTIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much of the research that has ten concerned with groups solving 
problems was done with the aim of comparing individual productivity 
with that of group productivity. "This research has been reviewed by Kelley 
and Thibaut (1954), and more recently by Lorge, Fox, Davitz, and 
Brenner (1958). While the evidence is not clear-cut as to avhether, in 
terms of man-hours per solution to a problem, the group is more efficient 
than the individual, Kelley and "Thibaut found in their review of the 
literature that the pooling of several individuals’ work cannot by itself 
account for the product produced when those individuals operate as a 
group. They suggested that there existed a variety of factors which will 
result in the product of the total group being different from the sum of 
. the individual members’ Work. One of the factors that they felt would in- 

fluence this was the social context or structure of the group in which 
the individuals are members. 

In general, what are some of the arrangements which exist when groups 
convene to work on problems? Usually, the group is to receive recognition 
or payment for its work. Frequently, «опе of the group members will be 
placed in charge who is to receive additional remuneration. Occasionally, 
the leader of the group may be the only member of the group who is to 
receive the reward for the group’s work. The attempt was made to dupli- 

. cate in a laboratory setting these conditions and to study the effects on per- 
formance of the groups that are operating under these conditions. 

In all, fopr treatments were set up: two treatments in which no one 
was designattd as the leader, and two treatments in which а group member 
was chosen to act as the leader. In one of the leaderless treatments, the group 
members were to receive a reward for outstanding group performance, all 
the members sharing equally in the reward. This treatment was designated 
as the nonleader-motfvated treatment (NEM). The subjects (Ss) in the 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 4, 1959. 
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second leaderless treatment were to receive no “reward” for their per- 
formance. Ss here were merely told that they would be observed, the 
object being to find out how groups go about solving problems. This 
treatment was called the non-leader-nonmotivated treatment (NL-NM). 
The two treatments with leaders were identical to the above treatments, 
except that one member of the group was appointed as the leader. In both 
of these treatments the leaders were to receive an extra reward for high © 
performance of the group. These treatments were designated leader-motiv- 
ated treatment (L-M) and leader-nonmotivated treatment (L-NM). 
Thus, this study dealt with two variables: degree of motivation and 
type of leadership. Two varieties of each were combined to form four 
treatments. і 
В. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


е 


Ss for this study were recruited from freshmen and sophomore classes at 
the University of Kansas City. In all, 24 groups were used, six groups being 


used in each of the four treatments, each group varying from three to - 
five Ss. 
2. General Instructions for all Griups 


After entering the experimental room, all groups were instructed on 
how to do the problems on which they were going to work. 


The type of problem which your group is going to be asked to work 
on is a version of the fairly well-known game called Twenty Questions. 
This is how the game is played. I will have in mind a common object 
which can be classified as either animal, vegetable, or mineral. An 
object will be classified as an animal if it has the means of moying itself 
about from place to place. An object will be classified as a vegetable 
if it is a plant or can be produced from a plant. An object will be 
classified as a mineral if it is a non-organic substance. You will be 
allowed to ask questions in order to help you guess what this object is. 
You may ask any question that you wish, however, your question must 
be phrased so that I can answer it with ‘yes,’ ‘no, or ‘sometimes.’ 
That is, I will not be allowed to give any information and you,must not 
ask questions which require information. It is the task of your group 
to guess what this object is in the shortest time and with as few 
questions as possible. The group will be allowed a maximum of 30 
questions and a time limit of 25 minutes in which to solve the problem. 
Some of these problems may be easy and you will be zble to solve them 
in less than 30 questions; some mzy be harder and you may not guess 
the right answer in 30 questions. Try to do the best you can. 
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Remember, every question asked by any member of the group is 
counted. A question asked twice is counted both times. 

Discussion within the group is permissible at any time. Groups often 
find it desirable to carry on discussion after 15 or 20 questions have been 
asked in order to decide how best to use the remaining questions or 
to bring out any leads that some of you may have discovered. You 
don't have to have these group discussions after any given number of 
questions. Some groups may find it best to begin discussing questions 
to ask right at the beginning. You are to do what works best for you. 
How well you can function as a group will probably affect the efficiency 
with which you can solve this problem. We are interested in how the 
group performs as a whole. The score received for your performance 
will mot be based on individual performance, but on how well you can 
perform as a group. It will, thus, be to your advantage to build on 
one another's suggestions. Are there any questions? 


All groups were then allowed to solve three. problems, at Which time 
the different treatment variables were introduced. 


3. Inducing the Treatment Variables 


a. Instructions for all groups: “Well, you seem to have understood 
the instructions pretty well. Now, the reason we have asked you here 
today is that we are interested in seeing how groups operate.” 

b. Instructions for NL-NM groups: “We are particularly interested 
in finding out how groups solve problems and how efficient they are 
at this. So lets continue working on some more of these problems"! 

c. Instructions for NL-M groups: “We are particularly interested in 
finding how groups solve problems and how efficient they are at this. 
We are examining many small groups and comparing them in terms 
of group performance. All members ef the groups which are in the 
upper 10 per cent in their performance of the task, in terms of number 
of questions asked and time required, will get special recognition in 
the following two ways:” (to be continued with “Instructions for all 
groups"). 
rara d. Instructions for L-M groups: "We are particularly interested in 

finding out how efficiently groups solve problems under various leaders. 
The leader of your group has been selected at random. For this session 
the person in number ——2 position will be the leader. 

"It has been found that group performance depends on fwo factors. 
The first, is ceoperation within the group of all its individual members. 
The second factor is the leader; does the leader instill spirit into 
the group and thereby raise the group performance? Also, does the 


е 
1 This was the end of the instructions given to the NL-NM groups { 
2 [n the L-M and L-NM groups, the student who had performed best in solving 


p the first three puzzles was appointed the leader. 
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group by its performance help the leader do a good job? If a group 
does not operate effectively it may be because of poor leadership or 
lack of group cooperation or both. In our task, here, it will be the 
leader, that is, the person in number —— position (point to that person), 
who will decide when it would be most appropriate to call for a halt 
in asking questions and lead the group in a discussion as to what the 
best future questions should be. If you're in doubt about whether or 
not to ask a particular question, you might want to clear this with the 
leader. 

“We are examining many small groups and comparing them in 
terms of group performance. All, the members of the groups which 
are in the upper 10 per cent in their performance of the task in terms 
of number of questions asked and time required will get special recog- 
nition in the following two ways:" (to be continued with “instructions 
for all groups"). 

e. Instructions for L-NM groups: "We are particularly interested in 
finding out how efficiently groups solve problems under various leaders. 
The leader has been randomly picked from the group and we are going 
to be observing his performance. For this session, the person in 
number —— position (point to that person), who will decide when it 

"It has been observed that groups do or do not do well because 
of the leader. The leader can instill spirit into the group and get 
high level of performance regardless of who the inüividual members 
are. In our task here, it will be the leader, that is, the person in 
number —— position (point to that person), who will decide when it 
would be most appropriate to call for a halt in asking questions and 
lead the group in a discussion as to what the best future questions 
should be. If you are in doubt about whether or not to ask a par- 
ticular question, you might want to cle:r this with the leader. 

"We are going to be observing the leader's functioning in this group. 
The group регѓогтайсе is important, but primarily in terms of the 
leader's effect on it. We are examining many leaders of small groups 
and comparing these in terms of the groups’ performance. The leaders 
of those groups which are in the upper 10 per cent in their performance 
of the task, in terms of number of questions asked and time required, 
will get special recognition in the following two ways:” (to be con- 
tinued with "Instructions for all groups"). 

f. Instructions for all groups: *As some of you may know, a student 
personnel file is kept on each of you as you go through the university 
and this permanent record is on file at the Dean's office. These files 
are used to supply information about you to prospective employers, or, 
if you apply to another university, this record is referred to for an 
evaluation of your work here. Also, when special requests come in 
from outside people as to who is, an outstanding student, these files 
serve as one source for obtaining this information. 

“In addition, faculty members—either your major advisor or the 
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head of your department—are frequently asked to give students per- 
sonal recommendations." 

Instructions for NL-M groups: "We will keep a record of how well 
this group is able to function here. The names of the people in those 
groups which rank in the upper 10 per cent will be submitted to the 
Dean's office and to the faculty for special recommendation. This 
will become a permanent part of your record at this university. It will 
serve as additional information along with other facts about you as 
to what type of person you are. 

“If your group is not in the upper 10 per cent, no record of this will 
be kept. So in no way can this be a "lisadvantage to you, 

“We are interested in the total group performance; you will mot be 
rated individually. Although individual performance contributes to the 
group, the important thing is how well the group operates as a whole 
and that the production of the group is at a high level." 

g. Instructions for L-M groups: "We will keep a record of how*well 
this group and its leader aré able to function here. The names of the 
members of the groups which rank in the upper 10 per cent will be 
submitted to the Dean's office for special recommendation. It will serve 
as additional information along with other facts about you as to what 
type of person you are. 

“The leaders ofgthese groups in the upper 10 per cent will get an 
extra recommendation, in that it will be placed on their permanent 
zecords that they are able to lead small groups effectively and get a 
high level of performance from the groups which they lead. 

“No record will be kept of leaders and group members not in the 
upper 10 per cent; no unfavorable recommendations will be given." 

h. Instructions for L-NM grougs: “We will keep a record of how well 

' this group under number —— leadership (point to him) is able to 
function here. The names of the leaders of the*groups which rank 
in the upper 10 per cent will be submitted to the Dean's office and to 
the faculty for special recommendation. This will become a permanent 
part of their record at this university. It will serve as additional 
information along with other facts as to what type of person he is. 

“No record will be kept of leaders whose groups are not in the upper 
10 per cent; no unfavorable recommendations will be given. Also 
we will not keep any records of any group members other than the 
leaders. We are only interested in how well the leader can get this 
group to perform.” 

2 Я 
After having given the appropriate instructions for the four treatments, 
all groups solved six pore puzzles. The Ss were then asked to complete 


a post meeting reaction form, which attempted to assÉss their reactions to 


the group session. 
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C. RESULTS 


In evaluating the performance of the groups, two measures were used : 
the time to guess the object and the number of trials needed to guess the 
object. For each group the initial level of time and trials needed was 
computed by averaging the performance on the first three trials before 
the different treatment variables were introduced. "The final level of per- 
formance for each group was obtained by averaging the time required and 
the number of trials needed to solve the last six puzzles, which the groups 
were asked to work on after the ireatment variables had been introduced. 

Table 1 gives the initial mean time obtained for the four treatments. 
'These means were obtained by averaging the initial time performance of 
the six groups which were in each of the four treatments. Using the analy- 
sis of variance test, differences among these initial mean times were found 
to be nonsignificant, the within mean square being larger than the between 
mean square. 


TABLE 1 
INITIAL MEAN LeveL AND FINAL MEAN LEVEL or TIME REQUIRED TO SOLVE PUZZLES 


Treatments NL-M NL-NM > L-M L-NM 
WENN kS XE cita ru S e eec log UNE IC | 
Initial mean с 

level 12.06 9.86 7.78 10.17 — 
Final mean 

level 6.18 10.00 6.07 6.14 — 
Initial mean 

level—Final % 

mean level 5.88 —44 1.71 4.03 


The second row of Table 1 gives the final means computed for the 
groups in each of the four treatments. Comparing the differences amo 
these four means with the use of an analysis of covariance test, adjusting 
for initial mean level, an F = 3.58 was obtained, which, with 3 and 23 
degrees of freedom, is significant beyond the .05 level. 

The last row in Table 1 gives the time for each of the four treatments 
when final mean level is subtracted from the initial mean level. A positive 
score indicates an improvement occurred after the treatment variables were 
introduced. Thus, the NL-M groups’ scores increased most, the L-NM 
groups did second best, the L-M groups were third and the NL-NM groups 
were last, showing à small decrement. s 


The trial scores were analyzed similarly to the time scores. Using afl 
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analysis of variance test, differences among the initial trial means were found 
to be nonsignificant. Also testing for differences among the final trial means, 
using the analysis of covariance but adjusting for initial mean level, 
the F obtained was nonsignificant. 

'The last row of Table 2 gives the number of trials required to solve 
puzzles for each of the four treatments when final mean level is subtracted 
from the initial mean level. A positive score indicates improved performance 
occurred after the treatment variables were introduced. We observe that 
the scores of the NL-M groups improved most, the L-M groups were 
second, the L-NM groups were third,” and the NL-NM groups improved 
the least. 


TABLE 2 
INITIAL Mean LEVEL AND FINAL Mean LeveL or NUMBER оғ TRIALS 
REQUIRED TO SOLVE PUZZLES 


وه ا ا 
Treatments NL-M « NL-NM L-M L-NM‏ 
Initial mean‏ 
level 22.78 22.22 24.17 22.06‏ 
Final mean‏ 
level 18.24 20.36 20.67 19.17‏ 


Initial mean 


level—Final 
mean level 4.54 1.86 3.50 2.89 


Summing up the results of the performance, on both the improvement of 
time and trials the NL-M groups did the best and the NL-NM groups 
did the poorest. The L-M groups were second on trials and third on time, 
while the L-NM groups were second best on time and third on trials. 

In a post-meeting reaction form the*question, "To what extent did you 
enjoy participating in this group session?” was asked. The Ss were re- 
quested to reply by checking a five-point rating scale varying from “disliked 
participation very much” (a scale point of one represented this rating) 

‘to “enjoyed participation very much” (a scale point of five represented this 
rating). 

Table 3 presents the mean rank of Ss for each treatment, a higher mean 
rank indicates greater enjoyment. Using a Kruskal-Wallis analysis of 


dee TABLE 3 
MEAN RANK FOR ENJOYMENT OF PARTICIPATION IN GROUP SESSION 
Treatments © М-М NL-NM L-M L-NM 
Mean rank 5195 ° 43.91 3343 29.65 
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variance test, differences among the mean ranks were significant at the 
„05 level. From Table 3 we see that the NL-M groups indicated the greatest 
enjoyment, the NL-NM groups were second, the L-M groups were third, 
and the L-NM groups were last. 


D. Discussion 


What are the implications of this study? Many problems are currently 
being solved by people interacting with one another in groups. Previous 
research has indicated that in many cases groups are more effective in 
solving problems than individuals working alone. In our study, we have 
found that the type of leadership and motivation existing in the group will 
influence that group's performance. As might be expected, our results 
showed that an increase in reward will cause groups to perform better, 
but this reward must be offered in a particular way. Increased performance 
was not obtained when one member of a group was designated the leader 
and was to receive an additional reward, in comparison to a group in which 
all members were to be equally rewarded. And note that in our two treat- 
ments L-M and NL-M, the group members in both treatments were to 
receive the same reward. 'The imposed leader was to receive additional 
reward, but this would not reduce the reward to be received by the other 
members in those groups. Thus, in terms of economy, if we wish to put it in 
these terms, less of a total reward was being offered to the NL-M groups, 
where the best performance ensued, than in the L-M groups where a greater 
total reward was offered. Further, our results showed that as the differ- 
ential in reward between the leader and group members increased, the 
performance efficiency desreased. 

As to why this occurs, we might suggest that when a leader is to receive 
more reward for his performance than the other members in the group, 
those members may feel that the burden of the group’s performance should fall 
on the leader's shoulders. If a group member who is not the leader happens: 
to have more information concerning the problem on which the group is 
working, he may be reluctant or even discouraged by the leader from sug- 
gesting a new attack to the problem. The group member might consider it 
poor behavior to take over or usurp the leader’s position. This, then, would 


3 But, note that in terms of enjoying participating in the group session, the 
NL-NM groups expressed greater enjoyment than «bs І-м ad РММ groups. 
Whether, if the group sessions were continued, this factor would have been sufficient 
to overbalance the motivational factor in the L-M and L-NM groups, and thus 
be reflected in better performance, can only be conjectured. d 
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tend to cut down the interaction and not to make use of all the knowledge 
available from all the group members, If no one had been designated as the 
leader and if all group members were to be equally rewarded for the per- 
formance of the group, this tendency would, of course, be at a minimum. 

All too frequently research teams or industrial or government groups are 
set up with an appointed leader who receives additional pay and greater 
honor when the group's work is successful. The data from our study chal- 
lenges this type of setup or structure and suggests that possibly a better way 
is not to designate a leader and to reward, all members equally for the success 
of the group's work. 

E. Summary 


"The present experiment was designed to examine how some of the different 
conditions under which groups operate influence the groups’ performance. 
Two degrees of motivation and two types of leadership were combined to 
form four treatments. Thus, two treatments had a leader and two treat- 
ments did not. The Ss in one of the leaderless treatments received a reward 
for high performance, in the other leaderless treatment no reward was 
offered. In one leader, treatment, both the group and the leader were re- 
warded for high performance. In the other leader treatment, only the 
leader. was rewarded. With the exception of the leaders, who received a 
similar additional reward, all the Ss of the motivated groups were equally 
rewarded. 

Ss were freshmen and sophomore, students from the University of Kansas 
City. Six groups were used in each of the four treatments, each group con- 
sisted of from three to five students. Af variation of “20 questions” was 
used for the group problem. Performance was measured by number of 
trials and time required to guess the right answer. Differences among treat- 
ments on time were significant at the .05 level, while differences based on 
ttials were non-significant. On both the time and trials, the NL-M groups 
did best and the NL-NM groups did poorest. "The L-M groups were second 
on trials and third on time. The L-NM groups were second on time and 
third on trials; Both non-leader groups expressed significantly greater en- 
joyment on a post meeting reaction form rating scale than the leader groups, 
the NL-M being highest. ) 

Results indicated that highest group performance and enjoyment were 
obtained when all Ss were working for an equal rewárd and where there 
Was no leader who would receive an additional reward. 
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ACTION AND GROUP FORMATION* 
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WALTER GRUEN 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


When psychologists have been trying to define and describe a social group 
as distinguished from a mere physical aggregate of people three criteria have 
usually been advanced: (a) a group consists of people who have some needs 
in common and are members because they can satisfy their needs in this form 
of social organization better than on their own; (b) the members are in- 
teracting with each other in some form; (c) the other members o the group 
represent some organized structure in the cognitive or psychological field 
of each member, or the group exists as a cognitive representation for cach 
member. 

These criteria are expressed in most books dealing with social psychology 
in some form or other. Choosing any representative text, we find for example 
in Krech and Crutchfield* (1948) that: ". . . - the criteria for establishing 
whether or not a given set of individuals constitute a psychological 
group are mainly two: (a) all members must exist as a group in the psy- 
chological field of each individual, ie, be perceived and reacted to as a 
group; (5) the various members*must be in dynamic interaction with one 
another" (Krech and Crutchfield, p. 368). Also: “For most groups it 
can be safely generalized that group membership serves a. function for the 
individual. "Through it he satisfies needs and demands" (Krech and Crutch- 
field, p. 381). 

Forming and maintaining social groups as defined above is an important 
and unique characteristic of man’s behavior. Without groups there would 
be no socialigation, and no civilization as we know it. And yet very little 
attention haf been paid to the actual process of group formation ; such as, 
why are groups formed, why do people join groups and why do they choose 
between remaining on their own or joining with others. After early failures 
of finding evidence for such traits as “sociability,” "gregariousness," "ex- 
troversion" in peoplé who were active in groups as, opposed to those who 

e. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 4, 1959. 
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were not, the problem of group formation was temporarily laid at rest by 
linking it with the problem of motivation. Thus, motivation has been used 
to explain that people were better able to satisfy certain drives through group 
formation or participation in groups. A variety of studies on phenomena 
found in religious, political, and other groups have yielded by-products show- 
ing that these groups were composed of members who had certain needs in 
common not found in non-members. Hence the proposition has been advanced 
and is generally held that groups are formed because “. . . . its members 
are better able to satisfy their personal needs by being members than by 
being isolates" ('Tryon, 1950). In' the present study this proposition will 
be examined critically. A theory about the formation of social groups will 
be advanced. The experiment that follows is here a first attempt to test 
this theory by using it to predict under what conditions relative strangers 
will begin,social interaction and under what conditions they will remain 
psychologically separate from each other. 

"There seems to be a dearth of studies dealing with the genesis of groups. 
What we do find is more an impressionistic summary from the observations 
of groups at work or in the process of formation rather than systematic 
studies focussed on the first tender beginnings. There is, of course, among 
the classic writers the attempts by Freud (1922) to explain group formation 
as a propagation of family dynamics. According to this view people formed 
or joined groups because such cathexes allowed them to continue the same, 
but desexualized and sublimated, identifications with new people-objects 
as they had evolved towards family members in the post-oedipal period of 
child development. This view was later applied in much more sophisti- 
cated fashion by the authors of The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford, 1950) to show that people defined 
by a personality syndrome called "authoritarian," and found in certain family 
constellations would be found more often in certain political and social 
groups. However, the early Freudian notions have not generally helped in 
explaining why a goodly number of people form or join the groups they do. 

In the equally classic work of Roethlishberger and Dickson (1939) we find 
good observations and descriptions of work groups and some speculation 
about the reasorís for their formation. Such variables as proximity to each 
other, isolation from others, opportunity for interaction due to the nature 
of the work, a common task, and finally a need for control in the face of 
individual submersion in a big organization were mentioned as probable 
causes for the tight group formation in the relay assembly room. Gilchrist 
(1952) showed that the experimental manipulation of success or failure 
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of co-workers influences the direction of sociometric choice, which was then 
assumed to be [he basis of group formation, if such had been allowed to 
follow the ratings. Sherif and Sherif (1953; 1956) have done much to 
observe the emergence of group structure, group norms, and the sequence 
of stabilization. They conclude that “. . . . when a number of individuals 
have a common deprivation or motive with goals which cannot be attained 
through individual effort, they tend to interact with each other. Interaction 
centers around the common problem(s). If extraneous conditions do not 
disrupt the interaction process, the common problem is conducive to pro- 
longed interaction” (Sherif and Sherif,*1956, p. 182). 

While the present writer does not wish to challenge the rather obvious 
conclusion that people who form or join groups must have something in 
common and that this something may very well be an invisible, hence inter- 
vening variable like “need,” he would like to re-examine the adequacy of 
this intervening variable. There has been increasing dissatisfaction with such 
concepts as needs, motives, drives, impulses, etc., because (a) they imply 
structural correlates which physiological psychologists have as yet failed to 
find; (b) they divide up the origin of behavior into arbitrary units which 
vary in number and kind as one jumps from the list of one theory to that 
of another; and (c) they assail the growing appreciation that the interaction 
between so-called motivatibnal and other behavioral processes is a complex 
affair, and cannot be properly understood by hacking it up into discreet and 
unitary particles. It has hence become more fashionable in some quarters 
to talk about energy systems. 

In one such attempt the individual is considered as a special case of the 
living system in which the transformations of energy can be studied by 
applying universal laws about the exchange of energy. More specifically, 
according to Bertalanffy (1950), the organism is characterized as an “open 
system” in a “steady state” with variable or interchangeable components. It 
tends to achieve a state of minimum entropy, where entropy is defined as 
“unavailable energy,” or a state of standstill, death, or absolute zero, 
depending on the natural phenomena under investigation. In contrast, non- 
living or “cldsed systems” quickly returned to a state of maximum entropy, 
where no energy or its resultant work is available. These concepts have 
been appliedeby ‘several social scientists to behavioral phenomena in the 
symposium edited by Grinker (1956). 

In the present experiment on group formation and social interaction this 
view of the organism has been adopted. Elsewhere (Grinker, 1956) it has 


been shown how evolution and development can be fitted into the model 
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of the open system tending towards minimum entropy. On the psychological 
level, the phenomena of maturation, derived motives, increasing complexity 
of man over the ages, and of man over his own life span, can all be viewed 
as special instances of decrease of entropy, and of the liberation or re-in- 
vestment of energy for more complex activities. Campbell and Gruen (1958) 
have shown how entropy can be usefully employed to describe certain occur- 
rences in the learning process. The personality theories of Jung, Maslow, 
Fromm, and Erikson, which stress individuation, self-actualization, pro- 
ductivity, and generativity respectively as pinnacles of human development, are 
illustrations of how one can apply the phenomena of hierarchical, entropy- 
decreasing levels of complexity in the living organism to the realms of 
mental functioning. 

It is here proposed that the formation of groups as defined above is another 
example of a more complex expenditure of available energy in the service 
of decreasing entropy, given the necessary component parts for this re- 
organization of the (mental) steady state. Only the complexly organized 
human being is truly capable of forming such groups, although we are not 
yet sure whether herds of buffalo behave according to the trigger-activated 
instinctoid mechanisms released by a complex of so-called “social” stimuli 
as in the ant or bee, or whether they are cognitively’ behaving to symbolic 
representations of a pattern of "buffaloes" as a "group," as is assumed for the 
human being. The second claim for group formation as an example of 
entropy decrease is supplied by the assertions of Tryon (1950) and others 
above that groups can achieve need gratification of members better than the 
individual can on his own. The value term “better” can easily be transposed 
into “easier,” “quicker,” “more efficiently,” hence pointing to a process 
endowed with less expenditure of available energy. 

Group formation is not only seen here as a process by which entropy can 
be decreased, but is also believed to be an entropy-decreasing device which 
is accessible to the human being par excellence. This is due to the avail- 
ability of more complex ways of interaction with the environment, which is 
obvious even though our physiologists have not definitely been able to point 
to the process and structure variables that enable the human bejng to engage 
in more complex behavior. But we do know that the manufactured vital 
energy can be channelled through more complex structures end functions 
which results in re-organizations of available response patterns with an 
astounding degree of adjustability and creativity. l 
ў The assumption that complexity is an attribute of the behavior of a person 
in a group is based here on the simple demonstration that interaction with 
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another person—who represents an internally variable source of stimulation 
—calls for more variable “adjustment” than the interaction with an inanimate 
stimulus, whether this is a movie or the nonsense syllable in the experimental 
psychologist’s armamentarium. A recent attempt to systematize the sources 
of variation in the interaction process has been provided by Heider (1958). 
From such observations it follows that interaction with a number of inner- 
variable stimuli such as found in a group of multiple membership is even 
more complex, hence calling for more involvment of available energy release 
channels. 

It is not assumed here that all social interaction or interaction behavior 
in groups is necessarily a more complex, counterentropic process. In many 
cases, such as joining and conforming to an already existing group or 
"escaping" into a group process in the face of anxiety or loneliness, the 
resultant social interaction may exist on a more simple level. In such cases 
we may speak of "regression," which can be used as another means of reducing 
entropy, especially when the latter threatens to disrupt an ongoing steady 
state. On the other hand participation in a group can lead to blockages of 
goal-oriented behavior and to an increase in entropy in some individuals, 
which in turn may have to be reduced by a variety of mechanisms. 

What is emphasiZed here is that the first beginnings, the organization 
and the early maintenance of a group process requires a good deal of inter- 
adjustment, cognitive sensitivity as well as adaptability of each member. 
The intercommunication of commonly shared needs, the building of group 
norms, and the evolution of a group structure with definite roles is assumed 
to involve more complex behavioral processes which may reduce member 
entropy to the point that group interactions become so routinized and lead 
to such improvement of gratification sequences, that the continued involvement 
of members may be more simple than that of the pre-group level, where 
each member tried to satisfy needs on their own. 

This model of group formation was here subjected to a first step of 
verification by creating a condition in which interaction between four relative 
strangers in a room was a possible alternative. In fact, it was even mildly 
encouraged Љу preventing some of the alternatives, such as leaving the 
toom, leaving one’s seat, or roaming psychologically in a given environment 
(the experifaent&] room was small and practically bare). e 

The assumption was made that the artificial production of entropy would 
lead to efforts to decrease it. If certain conditions, such as the presence of 
other people in this situation, were introduced, thesé efforts would result in 
a re-channelling of energy into interaction behavior, which was taken to be 
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а more complex utilization of energy already existing in the behavior 
repertoire of the human subject. These interactions were further assumed to be 
embryonic attempts at group formation as a way of stabilizing this form of 
energy expression. 

To test these assumptions two different conditions were introduced into the 
experimental setting which consisted of seating four experimental subjects 
around a large square table in a small bare room and getting them started 
on a booklet of problems which were supposedly being tried out “for size” 
for some vague experiment in the future. One experimental condition con- 
sisted of a number of problems afd puzzles which looked simple but 
actually turned out to be either hard or insolvable. The other, or control, 
condition substituted another set of similar problems which also looked easy, 
but were solvable with a moderate degree of effort and application. 

Two further assumptions are implicit in the description of the experimental 
conditions, and both require an explicit statement and a justification. The 
first assumption here is that communicative behavior is more complex and 
therefore less entropic, than paper-and-pencil problem-solving behavior of 
a certain “kind. Obviously a great variety of behavior-involvements can be 
entropic for a human being. He can reduce entropy either by reverting 
to simpler forms of behavior, i.e., by regression or escape, he can try to 
remove the source of tension through some form’ of direct attack, or, he 
can redirect his behavior into more complex channels which not only reduce 
the entropy, but which also lead to satisfactions of its own. The formation 
of a group in an experimental situation of this kind would be an example 
of the latter, since forming a group goal, ñorms, and structure for equally 
unacquainted individuals requires some efforts of each as explained above. 

The subjects were not permitted avenues of regression in the present 
experiment, although some individuals showed behavior strongly suggesting 
that they were “going out of the field.” The definition of the situation and 
the subject role ruled out direct removal of or attack on the entropic aspects 
of the situation. The experimental situation was so rigged that the subjects 
could either continue doggedly on the task and accumulate more and 
more entropy, or begin interaction as a way of forming a group, either to 
express hostility ór to solve the problems by group action or for some 
other common purpose. Sn 

In the experimental groups a task was chosen, so that it would produce 
the kind of entropy which would lead to predicted and experimentally avail- 


able avenues of reduction. In order to make our assumption about entropy 


increase in the experimental task explicit, we must also point out that we 


A 
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do not imply that entropy varies directly with task difficulty. It would be 
more accurate to say that an interference with ongoing activity in a task 
is the cause of entropy production rather than task diffculty. "This is to 
say that a more difficult task may not increase entropy, unless the difficulty 
interferes with the process of task solution. 

It would, for instance, be possible for a complexity oriented person to 
decrease entropy by tackling a more difficult task, while a very simple task 
may be monotonous and hence entropic for him. In this experiment a 
situation was chosen in which the difficulty was increased beyond the level of 
possible solution, when the kind of subject and the time limit were taken into 
account. Therefore entropy was assumed to increase, because the kind of 
difficulty interfered with task solution, not because of increased task difficulty. 

'The specific hypothesis was advanced that entropy would increase under 
the first or experimental condition, which would then in the given situation and 
under the given instructions result in increasing amounts of interaction between 
subjects. The second, subsidiary, condition served as control, insofar as 
no or little interaction was expected here where energy was allowed to 
flow smoothly into the completion of the experimental tasks. 

A subsidiary hypethesis was tentatively advanced that such interaction 
in the first condition was the forerunner to the formation of social groups 
as defined by the criteria mentioned in the very beginning. In this experiment 
only the first hypothesis was seriously tested. Attempts were also made to gather 
results on the subsidiary hypothesis although no confirmation was expected 
in view of the fact that only 30, minutes were available to the subjects for 
the problem tasks. 

B. Mrrnuop . 


The subjects in this experiment were 152 male undergraduates taking the ® 
various recitation sections of introductory psychology. They were selected 
for 38 group sessions of four each, which yielded 19 group sessions for the 
experimental and 19 group sessions for the control condition. Each group 
of four was assembled from four different recitation sections in order to 
avoid inclusions of subjects who were acquainted with each other. Despite 
these precautions 27 pairs of subjects knew each other casually or by sight, 
and in four insfances were more or less close friends. These acquaintance- 
ships were found to be evenly scattered between the two conditions. As 
will be shown later the presence of friends and acquaintances actually 
Supported the findings in the direction of the hypothêsis. 

The subjects were contacted by phone. When they showed up at the 
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appointed place and time, they were led to the experimental room without 
having time to get acquainted with each other. They were told to sit 
around a six foot square table and to “make themselves at home.” The 
size of the table had been tried out before and was sufficiently large to 
prevent physical interference with each other which in itself might have 
provided a stimulus for interaction. It was, however, not so large as to 
separate the individuals psychologically from each other and interfere with 
easy interaction should such get started. Four chairs were placed on each of 
the four sides and each place was further demarcated by a pad of paper and 
a pencil neatly arranged on the table. 

After the subjects had taken seats the E mentioned that he would explain 
the purpose of the procedures at the end of the hour. He then passed out a 
booklet to each $ and told him to work on the problems inside for the first 
half hour. „Не mentioned that the instructions were on the first page of 
the booklet and self-explanatory, and that he would be back in half an hour. 
He left the room before any questions could be asked. 

The instructions on the first page were brief and mentioned that the 


problems inside were to be used in a future experiment and were now being | 
explored for student reaction. The subjects were asked to work at their own - 


pace and to remain in the room until the E returned. "Through preliminary 
tryouts any ego-involving instructions were eliminated, and any implication 
that this was like a test or a challenge of abilities was carefully avoided. It 
was found in pilot work that any hint of test- or ego-oriented instructions 
would have a tendency to prevent interaction. The E intends to study the 
effect of this factor further for its implitation towards the theory. The 
present instructions included the statement: “Right now we are only inter- 
ested in selecting items, and in how students approach them. What you do 
here will give us an idea what these items are like and what we can expect 
from them.” 

The experimental problems consisted of four puzzles which were, in 
order of presentation: the problem of getting a man, a wolf, a goat, and a 
cabbage across the river in a boat that held only two of them, a problem of 
changing a Pattern of beads on a string under some confinifig rules, ап 
unsolvable problem of tracing a simple geometric design without lifting the 
pencil, and thé Denny Doodlebug problem (Rokeach, 1956). 

The control problems consisted of four tasks, in order: writing the alpha- 
bet backwards in two different ways, cancelling and coünting two pairs of 
letters in 11 lines of random letters, copying a complicated geometric design 
and judging which was the most and which the least effective of 10 adver- 
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tisements. A fifth coding problem was available but very rarely started 
by anyone in the 30-minute sessions. 'The problems were so chosen in pre- 
liminary sessions that none finished the problems in 30 minutes. ‘These 
observations were upheld in all 38 groups during the actual experiment. 

The E went to an adjoining room and observed the four subjects through 
a 6” by 14” wire screen 814 feet above the floor and disguised as a venti- 
lator opening. Keeping the observation room dark and painting the screen 
appropriate colors on its two sides prevented recognition of its purpose, It 
allowed complete surveillance without once leading to discovery, although 
one subject guessed that they might be observed without being sure of it. 
The E recorded all gross movements and all units of talk as well as its 
content whenever it was intelligible. 

After the half hour was up the E re-entered the room, collected the test 
booklets and introduced three procedures by emphasizing that the S's were 
now to do “something very different.” The first of these consisted of 
writing a story for each of two TAT cards, the first one drawn from the 
original test set, the second one specifically constructed for this experiment 
showing four indistinctly drawn men sitting around a square table. For 
the second task the 85 were asked to rate which of the four present would , 
make the best leader if they were asked to perform а task together like 
“building a clay model of the campus or cleaning out a vacant house.” 
An open-ended questionnaire about their reactions during the first half hour 
finished the session. The questions therein dealt principally with whether 
they had felt like talking, why or why not, what they had done about it 
and what their resultant feelinge and reactions had been. After that the 
true purpose of the experiment was revealed and they were cautioned not 
to reveal aspects about the experiment to othér introductory psychology 
students. That this was 100 per cent effective was attested by the fact that* 
no subject admitted the slightest knowledge of the experiment. 

The first hypothesis about interaction in the two conditions was tested by 
accumulating the behavioral observations into a number of categories and 
computing significance tests, using the U statistic between the sums of the 
categories for all subjects in the two conditions. The first of four such 
categories included all gross behavior which was out of the ordinary or 
indicative of tertsion without being designed to evoke responses from others. 
Stretching, whistling or humming, banging or drumming on the table or 
other objects, sighing, leafing through the booklet, smiling to one self, 
lighting a cigarette, shaking one’s head, looking up*at the ceiling or at the 


walls, checking one’s watch, tearing paper, taking off a jacket are all 
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illustrations of this category, and each such instance counted as one, A _ 
second observer rated 10 randomly selected groups with the E, yielding 40 
ratings for the 40 S's, which resulted in a reliability coefficient of 0.84. 
Tallies for all categories were divided up into three 10-minute periods, but 
sequence analysis between groups did not reveal any significant trends, 
Hence only totals for each subject were used in the final computations. 

The next category contained the number of times subjects looked or smiled 
at someone else without being noticed or reciprocated (reliability — 0.81). 
The third category included the total number of talking units per subject, 
a talking unit being defined as talking by one S until someone clse or a 
pause intervened (reliability = 0.89). The last category was a count of the 
number of communicative acts. A communicative act was defined as any 
reciprocated look, smile, or verbalization. Such an act between two people 
was counted as two or more units. Any verbalization which was not a reply 
to someone else or was not reacted to in some manner was not included here, 
but was tallied in the third category (reliability — 0.94). 

The second hypothesis about the beginning of group formation was tested 
here by first noting the consistency of sociometric choices for leaders between 
the two conditions. It was also tested by comparing three different themes: 
group cohesion, outcome effectiveness, and positive feelings of group members 
in the stories to the group TAT card for the two problem solving conditions. 
It was assumed that any embryonic group formation might be reflected in 
greater consensus about the leader and in a growing perception of such a 
group as revealed projectively in stories to a picture illustrating a similar 
group. 2 

3 C. RESULTS 


In Table 1 the means and medians for the four behavioral measures in 
the two group conditions are presented. "Three of the measures significantly 
differentiate the two sets of groups working on different types of problems. 
The third measure, absolute number of verbalizations, just misses conven- 
tional significance limits, but is in the expected direction. When the group- 
ings however, are broken down into the number of S's who talked in the 
30-minute sessions, 48 out of the 76 experimental S's talked, while only 32 
out of 76 talked in the control condition. A chi square measure for these 
figures amounts to 6.73, significant at the 0.01 level. 

When we further examine the nine control groups—out of 19—in which 
two or more verbalizations occurred we find two conditions which addition- 
ally support the hypothesis regarding verbal interactions. After the first 
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25 groups were run on Tuesday and Friday afternoons and randomly assigned 
to either day, it was found that there was a definite, if non-significant trend 
for subjects to talk more on Friday*afternoons, regardless of experimental 
conditions. Questioning of S's revealed that most students here feel the 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN. EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS on Four 
BEHAVIORAL RATING CATEGORIES 


One- 

z of tailed 

. group sig- 

Experimental Control ranks nifi- 
groups (N=19) groups (N — 19) using cance 
x c Medn. x o Medn. U-test level 


L————————MÉÁÉuÉ——————À 
Gross self- 


attempts 
behavior 13.11 54 12 7.26 3.6 7 8.36 0.001 


Unrecipro- 
cated at- 
tempts to 


communi- 
cate 46.16 15.4 47 24.00 10.4 28 4.00 0.001 


Verbali- 
zations 24.26 е 35.3 9 9.84 15.2 1 1.42 0.07 


Recipro- e 
csted—com- 
municative 
acts 36.84 40.1 19 10.21 14.8 4 2.78 0.01 


pressure of work and study drop, off on Friday afternoons, because the two- 
day weekend allows for more spacing of study alternated with fun and 
relaxation. In terms of our theory, “he availability of entropy-decreasing 
behavior is governed by a number of conditions, such as degree of pressure 
to continue in entropy-increasing activity, when limits are set to some of 
the alternatives (here the obligation to stay with an experiment in which 
the situation was similar to that of college work). Such an imposition on 
students on Friday afternoons generates entropy regardless of the problems 
encountered, When the effect was discovered the remaining 17 groups of 
the experiment were all run on weekday afternoons. Ofe the nine control 
groups thats contained “talking” members, seven were in the initial period 
of the 12 control groups which were run on Tuesdays and Fridays. And 
five of these seven, were actually run on Friday afternoons, while among 
the remaining seven control sessions, run after the Friday effect was dis- 


covered, only two contained talking S's. 
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A second influence on talking in control groups may have been due to 
uncontrollable friendship patterns. The nine control groups with talking 
subjects included six groups in which there happened to be casual acquaint- _ 
ances, and one group contained a pair of close friends; therefore, seven out 
of the nine contained people who already knew each other. Among the silent 
control groups three contained friends or acquaintances. Among the experimental 
groups all those containing friends (three groups) and all those containing 
acquaintances (three groups) engaged in some conversation. Also two of 
the three with nodding acquaintances did likewise. 'The point made here 
is that fewer of the control groups would have talked, in comparison with 
experimental groups, if all groups had been run on weekdays and been 
screened to contain only strangers. The first influence was discovered half- 
way through the experiment, and the second influence could not be controlled 
in view of the information available on the pool of subjects. 

The open-ended questionnaire designed to get at some of the subjective 
reactions revealed some further trends in support of the hypothesis. Here 
the subjects were asked why they had either talked or not talked, and why _ 
they had engaged in either activity. When the reactions of those who did 
not talk were tallied into nine content categories, no distinguishing trends 
were found between silent subjects in the two conditions of the experiment. 

However, differences emerged between talking subjects in the two con- 
ditions for the six content categories into which reasons for talking were 
classified. Only five of them merit our attention since the sixth is a miscel- 
laneous category combining five others and containing only 10 of the 73 
subjects who mentioned reasons which couid be classified. Another fifth of. 
the remaining 63 talking, subjects gave reasons classified under the label: 
"Desired the opinions of others to see if they had difficulties." Of the re- 
maining four categories, three were predominantly used by subjects who 
talked in experimental groups and one predominantly by subjects who talked 
in control groups. The three first categories were labelled: (a) "Need 
to get one's mind off the problem, because they were hard: Need for relief 
from tension." (b) “Attempt to get reassurance from others because of 
frustration." (c) "To get a hint on a difficult problem." 'Fhe category 
exclusively used "by talking control subjects was labelled: *Need for a 
break to relieve boredom.” We see then that experimental subjects supply 
cognitive indications for increase of tension, or increase of entropy as 
defined here. ‹ 

The two measures, sociometric ratings and TAT story themes, which 
were introduced to test whether a psychological group had formed, did not 
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distinguish either between experimental and control condition, nor between 
groups high and low in communicative acts. Rather than rejecting these 
two measures prematurely as inappropriate, it is assumed here that 30 minutes 
was too short a time to allow the formation of a social group as defined 
earlier. Nevertheless some informal observation showed that groups who had 
talked seemed to linger more often after being dismissed, still talking, and 
the experimenter is aware of two friendships that were the direct result of 
being members of an experimental group. Future experiments with extended 
time periods will tell whether group formation can be measured by such 
devices. d 
D. DiscussioN 


Two conditions were set up, one of which was supposed to create inter- 
communication and possibly group formation according to predictions based 
on general systems theory. The results confirmed the prediction" of greater 
intercommunication and of an increase in attempts to communicate by looking 
and smiling at others in that condition which was supposed to lead to an 
increase in entropy and hence to intercommunication as entropy decreasing 
behavior appropriate for the re-establishment of balance in the internal steady 
state. The results did not confirm the tentative prediction that heightened 
intercommunication would lead to group formation, and it was argued that 
the latter was not given an adequate chance in the short time span available 
in this first experiment. The group prediction was, however, based on the 
theory which explained group formation on the basis of increased inter- 
communication as a further meang of decreasing entropy which gave rise to 
intercommunication in the first place. Groups were pictured as a more 
complex involvement of the organism wlfich functiofis on principles of entropy 
decrease and does so by moving through hierarchies of more complex 
organizations of its component parts and part responses. 

While the results are a first step in the verification of the theory insofar 
as they confirm predictions based on it, this does by no means imply that the 
results cannot be interpreted by other existing theories and perhaps more 
simply so. $ 

One might for instance, try to interpret the results on tHe basis of learn- 
ing theory. It cóuld be argued that during the long period ef dependency 
of human beings on others, socialization becomes a learned response when 
one is stimulated bye appropriate conditions, in this case four people sitting 
down in a room for a specified period. However, it would be difficult to 
explain why some individuals attempted to and actually did communicate 
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while others did not, and why there were significant differences under the 
two conditions, since social response learning does not take place under the 
conditions that differentiate the experimental from the control situation. 

A more plausible interpretation of the results may be found in the link 
between communication attempts and increased frustration. One might 
argue that the difficult puzzles induced frustration which led to increased 
behavioral expressions as signs of it and to attempts to escape the effects 
of frustration by communicating with others. The higher proportion of 
reasons mentioning reassurance and relief of tension and need for help 
among the questionnaire responses bf experimental subjects could be used 
as a corroborative argument. Hence there would be no need for the concept 
of entropy and related ones to explain the results. 

Also, since group formation was not evident under the limited experi- 
mental conditions, one might expect communication among two or more 
persons who face common problems, if each of them know that the others 
face the same problem. 'This is even more true if they are communicatively 
accessible to each other, as they were here. Under the control conditions 
communication was inhibited by the strong counter-force to complete the 
task, while this counter-force was weakened by increased difficulty in the 
experimental group. 

While there were undoubtedly conventional signs of frustration and signs 
of weakening of counter-forces to communication, we prefer to argue against 
defining communication as a bona fide means of reducing frustration or as 
a natural given in a potentially social situation unless prevented by counter- 
forces. Looking, talking, and smiling at each other on top of merely becoming 
restless implies that energy can be invested into something new and even 
something possibly more complex, rather than being channeled into the mere 
removal of an obstacle. We see the human being here as an energy creating 
or energy-utilizing organism rather than a mere tension-reducing one. The 
energy or tension which is constantly created is available in many situations, 
one of which is here artificially provided by preventing the smooth run-off 
of energy into the solution of the task. When the opportunity is also pro- 
vided to rechannel this mobilized energy into a more variable ‘task, such as 
social interaction, this can be demonstrated to take place. Frustration 
reduction as an explanation seems to imply that talking iš merely a drive- 
reducing activity. One can even expand this concept to explain all group 
formation as a way of reducing frustration of some kind. Such ап expla- 
ete pie lead to the absurd re-interpretation of the need theory of groups 

owing way: groups form because they are ways of removing the 
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frustration of individuals who found they could not satisfy their needs by 
themselves. On this score civilization merely exists because it was created by 
attempts to remove the frustration of individuals. 

A further corroboration for the “creative” interpretation against the tension- 
reduction interpretation of communication in the experimental groups is 
partly found in the nature of the glances which were initiated in the two 
conditions. Furtive or quick glances were recorded separately, but summed 
with all “looking-around” tallies for the above results. In separate analysis 
it was found that both the absolute number of furtive glances and the pro- 
portion of them among all looks were significantly higher in the control 
groups. Whatever prompted either group member to look up at his fellow 
subject—either to see his progress or to reassure himself—the control group 
member was more concerned with his task and with getting back to it, while 
the experimental subject was "looking around" for some other activity, 
which was purposefully provided here in the form of other potentially active 
human beings. In other words it was this availability, not merely the 
"frustration," which produced intercommunication. 

It is not implied here that the accumulation of entropy leads inevitably 
to more complex activity in the human being. It may just as well lead to 
more primitive levele of functioning, and our clinical literature is replete 
with examples. Disaster etudies have shown that extreme deprivation may 
lead’ to collapse or disorganization, so that a U-curve can be suggested in 
which the lowest point along an abscissa of entropy increase or an optimum 
amount of entropy is necessary before more complex activity, measured in- 
versely along the ordinate, is initiated. This was attempted in the present 
experiment. 

In further experiments now in planning, the degree of entropy increase 
(or frustration) will be varied, and more primitive forms of entropy reduc- * 
tion will be made available to the subjects to choose from, so that the 
. development of intercommunication can be studied under different conditions 
of availability. Another important next step is to experiment with so-called 
personality correlates of the tendency to channel increases in entropy into 
interpersonal activities. It was very apparent here that there were great 
individual differences in communicative acts and the time of their occurrence 
during the half hour. Also not all people communicated with, each other in 
the experimental groups, even in those in which communication was relatively 
high. 

Experiments hv in progress wil] feature a lengthened experimental 
period to investigate the possibility of group formation which was the basis 
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on which this experiment was built. While it was here proved that inter- 
communication and talking occurred typically under prearranged conditions 
among strangers, we have not proved that a group had formed, nor have 
we shown conclusively how social groups begin and form. 


E. Summary 


Using general systems theory it was stated that social groups develop 
according to the principles of entropy decrease typical of the living organism 
as an open system. It was assumed that interaction with others and especially 
with others in an ongoing process such as found in a social group is the 
expression of energy release on a more complex level. This complexity 
is possible for the human being, a conceptualizing animal in an environment 
which is necessarily social due to his long dependency on others. "These 
environmental conditions provide an early learning situation and an en- 
richment of cues for initiating social activity in future entropy-increasing 
situations. 

In order to test these assumptions initially in a laboratory experiment, 
38 groups, each consisting of four male college students unknown to each 
other, were seated in a bare room around a large square table. Each $ 
was asked to work on a booklet of problems for 30 minutes while the E 
left the room and secretly recorded each unit of talking, looking, smiling, 
and gross unusual behavior or restlessness. One-half of these groups, or 19 
control groups, worked on easy-looking problems such as letter cancellation, 
copying a design, judgment of ads, etc., all of which were workable with an 
expenditure of constant effort. It was assumed that entropy would not 
develop in this situation because energy would run smoothly into task solution. 
Hence there would be fewer attempts at intercommunication. The other half, 
or the 19 experimental groups, worked on easy-looking problems which were 
actually difficult or insolvable. Expected entropy increase was here used 
to predict investment of energy into increased intercommunication and 
eventually group formation, because this situation was so rigged as to make 
this form of behavior eminently available, and because it represented a given 
avenue of entropy decreasing activity on a more complex level. 

Group formation was measured by sociometric ratings and by analyzing 
stories about a picture of four people around a table. These procedures as 
well as an open-ended questionnaire about reactions and the need to talk 


during the problem solving sessions were administered immediately after 
the 30 minutes of working alone. 


The results favored the experimental groups in unreciprocated commu- 
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nication attempts, reciprocated communicative acts and gross behavioral ex- 
pressions of restlessness by wide and highly significant margins; and in 
number of verbalizations units alone by a margin that was almost significant 
but presumably diluted in the wrong direction by the unavoidable inclusion 
of some acquaintance pairs among the "strangers" for each group. These differ- 
ences were supported by some of the answers to the questionnaire. None of 
the measures assessing group formation were significant. 

It was argued that the main assumptions were verified, although alternative 
explanations from learning theory and frustrations theory could partially 
explain the findings. Lack of group formation as here measured was attrib- 
uted to the very short time span of the experiment proper, but will be 
systematically investigated in future studies containing longer time periods. 
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A. PROBLEM 


In the vast literature on ethnic prejudice, the relationships of ethnic 
attitudes to psychopathological and sociecultural influences have been a focus 
of considerable attention. From one point of view, ethnic attitudes are 
primarily determined by personality factors with intolerance often (2) and 
occasionally tolerance as well (20) perceived as neurotic derivatives. Yet 
from another position (3), it is cautioned that ethnic attitudes are often a 
product of cultural conformity and as such may be essentially unrelated 
to personality adjustment. The purpose of this report is to provide further 
data bearing on these relationships. 


B. METHOD 
e 1. Test Measures 


a. Ethnic attitudes. Ethnic attitudes were measured in all groups by an 
18-item form of the California E Scale composed of an equal number of 
statements disparaging Jews and Negroes. One group was also administered 
a 12-item form of the California Е Scale. The item composition of both 
these scales is described elsewhere (18). 

b. Indices of neuroticism. Я Я 

(1). The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (23). This scale (MAS) Я 
consists of 50 self-referent statements enumerating physiological and psycho- 
logical indicators of anxiety to be checked “True” or "False" by the re- 

. spondent. While not initially constructed as a measure of neuroticism, 
subsequent research by Davids (7, 8) indicated a substantial relationship 
between the MAS and other measures of personality adjustment. 

(2). The Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank (19). This instrument 
(ISB) consists of 40 self-referent incomplete sentences ® designed to tap 
respondent's feelings. An over-all score reflects the extent of $'s emotional 


conflicts. 
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(3). The Psycho-Somatic Inventory (16). This inventory (PSI) 
consists of 92 self-referent items evenly divided among statements of psycho- 
logical and physiological reactions. Ап S's score provides a measure of his 
neuroticism. 

(4). The Self-Reference Variation of the Sentence Completion Test 
(11). This test (SCT) consists of 25 pairs of matched first and third person 
incomplete sentences randomly presented as a test of verbal fluency. After 
completion of the test, the subject reconsiders for each completed sentence 
whether it could apply to him. The number of rejected third person com- 
pletions constitutes one measure of the individual's self-deceptiveness or 
lack of insight. The male form of the test as originally devised was presented 
to male subjects while an adaptation was presented to female subjects. 
'The two forms were virtually identical except for the substitution of female 
pronouns, possessives, and proper names where appropriate. 


2. Subjects? 


a. College Freshmen I. The E and ISB were administered to 66 male 
freshmen students attending Boston University in the Spring of 1955. 

b. Student Nurses. The E, PSI, and MAS were administered to 28 
female student nurses in training at Metropolitan State Hospital in the 
Summer of 1955. 

c. College Freshmen II. The E, F, MAS, and SCT were administered 
to 128 male and female freshmen enrolled at Boston University in the 
Fall of 1955. 

The subjects in all three groups were native white Christians with no 
previous courses in psychology. All tests were taken anonymously in groups 
conducted by the author. 


C. RrsuLTS 


The results are presented in Table 1. Data from previous related studies 
are included for comparative purposes? With the exception of one study by 
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Davids (8), the correlations between ethnic attitudes and indices of neurote 
icism are quite low.* 'The majority of r's are non-significant. Ho 
the findings are generally consistent in direction and of substantially 
same magnitude. "Thus, all studies involving the MAS, PSI, or SCT 
hinted at an association between intolerance and neuroticism.” With th 
exception of the Davids (8) study, MAS values range from --.02 to +.32 
in eight independent studies, and PSI values from —.12 to —.28 in thre 
independent studies. In no instance do the values approach the magnitude of 
the correlations obtained by Davids (8) in his initial research. The I 
alone failed to conform to this diréctional tendency. However, the findi 
was consistent with Masling's (17) earlier result. While Dorris et 
(11) previously reported a significant relationship between ethnic atti 
and the SCT, the present study using a similar sample did not confirm thi 
relationship. In the former research all S's were males selected on the basis 
of summated standard scores on each of three scales: Е, Е, and TFI (T 
ditional Family Ideology). In the present study, the inclusion of females to 
whom a modified form of the test was administered, as well as the use 
a single scale for analysis (either E or F) may have reduced the correlati 
Further research is necessary to clarify these discrepant findings. 


D. DiscussioN 


What light do these studies shed on the relations of ethnic attitudes t 
neuroticism and culture? In the strictest sense the bulk of the evid 
argues against a significant relationship between prejudice and personality: 
adjustment as measured by a variety of iadices. The highly significant cor- 
relation which Davids (8) obtained has not been confirmed in subsequent 
research by him or other investigators. Nevertheless, with the exception of 
the ISB, there is a directional tendency for intolerant attitudes and self- 
referent measures of neuroticism to be associated—in a few instances sig- 
nificantly. Such a tendency is not readily reconciled with authoritarian 
personality theory which postulates that intolerant individuals deny and 
repress their conscious anxieties and somatic distress. Thus, a negative 
correlation would be more appropriately anticipated. Support: for this pre- 
sumption is foufid in a study by Davids (7) revealing how readily the MAS 


^ 


reported herein. > 


е 8 2 
5 Correlations with PSI are negative as this inventor 


с is scored in reverse—i.e 
low scores are reflective of neuroticism. 7 кейн те D 
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can be distorted to maintain an image of sound mental adjustment, Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to understand the justification for the prediction 
made in the majority of studies that intolerant individuals would acknowl- 
edge more emotional and physical difficulties on self-referent inventories. 

While most of the studies reported on herein have focused on ethnic 
attitudes in relation to personality variables, Siegman (22) argued for 
the importance of cultural sanctions as well. He predicted that a closer 
correspondence between ethnic attitudes and neuroticism would exist in 
the North where prejudice is not explictly sanctioned than in the South 
where intolerant attitudes receive cultufal support. He contrasted his cor- 
relations of 4-.16 and +.31 between the MAS and E and F scales, respec- 
tively, in his group of North Carolina undergraduates who were native 
southerners, with the correlation of --.69 between the MAS and F which 
Davids (8) reported based on a group of Harvard undergraduates, Siegman 
(22, p. 376) concluded: “These findings are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the negative correlates of ethnocentric attitudes tend to decrease as 
the culture countenances these attitudes.” Moreover, Siegman also found 
a significantly lower correlation between the E and F scales than the 
average reported by Adorno et al. (2)—(+-41 as contrasted to the Adorno 
non-southern group average of +.77). He interpreted this as further support 
for his cultural hypothesis: That is, that the magnitude “of the correlation 
between a particular set of ethnocentric attitudes and authoritarian ideology, 
or authoritarianism as a personality variable, decreases with the increased 
cultural approval of such ethnocentric attitudes” (22, p. 376). 

Siegman's cultural hypothesis is a reasonable one and indeed is substan- 
tiated if viewed against the background of the original Davids study. Yet 
when his results are evaluated against the evidence from other studies using _ 
Northern samples in which correlations between +.02 and +.32 were 
obtained, his interpretation seems unwarranted. Indeed, in only one other 
study based on a Northern sample (Prentice-Student Nurses) is the cor- 
relation as high as that found by Siegman in his Southern sample. More- 
over, the reduced correlation between the E and F scales which Siegman 
regarded as further support for his cultural hypothesis is not remarkable—a 
correlation of --.43 was obtained by Prentice for the Colléze Freshman П 
group. е . 

Davids (10), in attempting to reconcile conflicting results in research оп 
the relationship of authoritarianism and personality adjustment, including 
the substantial differences uncovered in his own studies, argued that socio- 
cultural factors to a large degree mediated these relations. With respect to 
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his own findings, he felt that the cultural differences existent in a Northern: 
liberal college as opposed to a naval base largely explained the considerab 
difference obtaining between the F and MAS measures on these group 
(+-.69 as compared to +.25). While a reasonable assumption, the plethora 
of equally small or smaller correlations as obtained with the naval base 
sample which have been reported in studies based on other liberal colle; t 
samples, remove support for this interpretation as Davids (9) himself 
acknowledged in a later report. The specific nature and conditions under 
which sociocultural factors are influential in mediating the relations between 
ethnic attitudes and neuroticism obviously call for further precision. 

Is there any likelihood that methodological considerations also confound | 
the interpretation of findings from these various studies? Bass (4) and 
others have sought to clarify the role of response set in the E and F scales 
as a function of their predominant unidirectional wording. Cronbach (6) | 
has expressed similar reservations about the response set in the Bernreuter. 
Personality Inventory, a self-referent inventory of personal adjustment - 
similar to those used in the studies reported herein. What effect may th 
sets have on the correlations obtained? Siegman (22) sought to evalua 
such a factor in his study through the inclusion of the Bass reversed F scale 
in addition to the conventional F scale. He obtained a significant correlation 
between the F scale and MAS which all but vanished with the use of the 
Bass reversed F scale (reduced from +.31 to +.03). While Siegman 
slights the discussion of these findings in his report, the evidence hints that 
а response set may be at work artificially boosting the correlations between 
these variables. Clearly, this impression warrants research preceding the. 
further premature interpretations of the relations between the California 
s scales and adjustment inventories. ` 


E. SUMMARY 


Й 
"This report presented data bearing on the relationship of ethnic attitudes 
to neuroticism and culture. Comparisons with related investigations Were | 


6 In the final preparation of this article, Dr. Brewster i i Я. 
the author's attention to an important publication by ELE E ind Ub 
deals incisively with this issue, "These investigators present material not only demon- 
strating the artifactual basis for positive correlations between F and MAS but 
showing that the true relationship between these instruments is negative, a finding 
consistent with authoritarian personality theory. While limiting their discussion 
to the MAS, their results may well be generalizable to other similar self-referent 
inventories such as reported on herein. In this same report, Christie and Budner | 


also deal at length with the exceptional'correlation fi initi i A 
which they ascribe-to a bias in tample Melon ound initially by Davids (8), | 
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made and reservations about previous interpretations of this data outlined. 
In general, the bulk of the available empirical evidence did not support a 
significant relationship between ethnic attitudes and neuroticism or culture. 
Attention was directed to the need for clarifying the possibly confounding 
infuence of response set on relations between the ethnic attitude scales 
and self-referent adjustment inventories. 


18. 


19. 
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A SERIAL POSITION EFFECT IN SOCIAL INFLUENCE 
ON GROUP DECISIONS* 


School of Industrial Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Marvin E. SHAW 


A. PROBLEM 


'The serial position effect in rote learhing situations is well known, but 
little attention has been given to the fact that similar position effects are 
found in a wide variety of situations. For example, it has been shown that 
serial position effects are found in situations involving questionnaire responses 
(Payne, 1951), multiple choice alternatives. (Atwell & Wells, 1937; 
McNamara & Weitsman, 1945), political balloting (White, 1950), and 
opinion change (Hovland, 1957). Most of these studies agree fairly well in 
finding the first and last positions in a series to be more favorable than those 
in the middle, and the first position to be slightly more favorable than the 
last. The studies by Hovland, et al. are exceptions: they studied only the 
first and last positions 4nd found that which is the more effective in changing 
opinions depends upon other*conditions of the experiment. 

In view of the above studies, it is tempting to assume that there is some 
general serial position effect which cuts across situations; however, there are 
good reasons for concluding that this is not the case. The explanations of 
serial position effects in learning in terms of conditioning, generalization, 
interference, inhibition, and the like could scarcely gccount for the position 
effects in voting behavior where the entire list of candidates is before the 
voter during his decision making activity. Similar arguments apply to these 
effects in questionnaire and multiple choice responses. 

The question of order effects in group decisions was raised by the first 
experiment! reported here, which was conducted as a part of a validation 
study in connection with the development of a scale to measure individual 
Prominence (Shaw, 1960). In this study position effects were so clearly 
evident that the data were analyzed to study these effects more carefully. 
The second stüdy was conducted to study position effects on group decision 
making under more highly controlled conditions. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 13, 1959. : nc. 1 
1 This experiment was supported by the Behavioral Sciences Division, Air 


Force Office of Scientific Research, ARDC, under project AF 49(638)- 33. 
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B. EXPERIMENT I 


Ten groups of four 8s each were required to solve problems which required 
that they make a series of decisions as a group. The Ss were enlisted men sta- 
tioned at Kirtland Air Base. They were asked to "volunteer" for this 
project by their commanding officer. 


1. The Group Task 


The group task has been described in detail in a previous report (Shaw, 
1960). Group members saw before them a large square which was divided 
into 100 three-inch squares. The vertical axes were labelled with numbers 
from 1 through 10, and the horizontal axes with letters from A through J. 
E had a similar chart upon which irregular concentric circles had been drawn. 
Values were assigned to each area of this bullseye target such that the center 
had the Ñighest score, the next area the second highest, etc. The group’s 
task was to choose a coordinate on each trial (e.g, A-10), trying to make 
the highest total score possible on the 10 trials allowed on each problem. 
A different diagram was used for each problem. 


2. Procedure 


After the four Ss had been seated at a table facing the diagram, E ex- 
plained the nature of the problem and gave an example. They were told 
that on each trial they should decide as a group upon one coordinate, after 
which E would give them their score for that trial according to E's chart. 
Next, they were to decide upon a second coordinate, receive their score, etc, 
until a total of 10 choices had been made on each problem. 

Records were kept of coordinates suggested, the order in which they were 
suggested, who made each suggestion, the final coordinate chosen on each 
trial, and the score earned on each trial. 


3. Results 


The major results of this study have been reported previously; therefore, 
the present report will be limited to the analyses related to the effects of 
the order in which suggested coordinates were mentioned. 

One of the most noticeable events during the problem-solving process was 
the tendency of group members to accept the first suggestion offered without 
regard to who made the suggestion. The percentage of suggestions agreeing 
with the final decision corresponds exactly to the order in which suggestions 
were offered: 75 per cent of all first suggestions were accepted, 58 ptr 
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cent of second, 49 per cent of third, and 42 per cent of fourth suggestions. 
These percentages are of course based upon different numbers of suggestions ; 
the mean number of first suggestions was 30.5 as compared with 7.1, 2.2, 
and 0.8 for second, third, and fourth suggestions, respectively. 

In order to determine serial position effects which are not contaminated by 
the number of opinions given, an analysis was made considering only those 
decisions which involved four different opinions as to which coordinate should 
be chosen. In this way, each serial position was given an equal chance to 
be influential. Scores were computed as the percentage of decisions which 
agreed with the opinion given in each sefial position. The results are plotted 
in Figure 1. It seems clear that the order in which opinions were stated 
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SERIAL POSITION OF OPINION STATEMENT BY GROUP MEMBER 
FIGURE 1 
AGREEMENT OF GROUP DECISION WirH OPINIONS EXPRESSED 
AT DIFFERENT SERIAL POSITIONS 
influenced the group decision, with the first and last mentioned coordinates 
having a better chance of being chosen than those mentioned in the middle 
positions. 
'This finding suggests that serial position effects are of some importance 

in group decision making. Experiment II was designed to investigate this 


phenomenon under more carefully controlled conditions. 
= 
е 


C. ExPERIMENT П ? 
e 
'The results of the experiment described above leave a number of un- 
answered questions. In the first place, the number of cases is quite small, 
so the stability of the finding is questionable. Furthermore, the order in 
Which a given person mentioned his opinion was permitted to vary. The 
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more influential person might have consistently chosen to speak first or last 
in the series. Finally, opinions were expressed orally so that the final 
decision depended upon Ss remembering the coordinates which had been 
suggested. "This might mean that the first and last mentioned opinions were 
recalled more frequently and thus had a better chance of being chosen. 
Experiment II attempted to resolve some of these issues. 


1. Method 


Groups of four persons each were required to solve problems requiring a 
series of group decisions. "The problems are best explained by describing the 
apparatus, which was a modified form of the Yerkes multiple choice appa- 
ratus. It consisted of a panel upon which a light and four door bell switches 
had been mounted, and a separate control box which allowed E to select 
which of the four switches would turn on the light when pushed. The 
switches were numbered from one through four. A given problem con- 
sisted of a sequence of settings (e.g, 3, 1, 4, 2) which was repeated 
again and again. On each trial, the group was required to make a decision 
as to which switch to push, the object being to discover the sequence of 


settings which determined which switch would turn or the light on a given 
trial. 


Before each decision, each § stated his opinion as to the correct choice, 
the group discussed the problem, and a group decision was made regarding 
which switch to push. One member of the group was designated by E as 
the leader. His job was to record the „opinions of each member on the 
blackboard, and to make sure that the decisions were discussed. Before 
the beginning of the experiment, the assigned leader was given instructions 
to vary the order in which opinions were given according to a pre-determined 
plan. He also was instructed to give an opinion which differed from the 
group majority whenever this was possible and reasonable? 

Each group member was designated by a letter (A, B, C, D) with 4 
always being the leader. A 4 X 4 Latin square design was used with rows 
representing groups, columns representing trials (or problems), and letters 
representing thé serial position in which the leader expressed his opinion. 
Thus each serial position appeared once in each row and column. Each 
Latin Square was replicated four times, requiring a total of 16 groups. 


2 It would not be “reasonable” 


3 to choose a numb i n 
to be incorrect for that trial. SE NIB HEN Bene pelo ой 
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2. Procedure 


The Ss for this experiment were male undergraduates at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. When all four members of a group had assembled 
in the experimental room, E explained the nature of the problem and the 
procedure to be followed. When he was sure that everyone understood the 
instructions, E indicated that 4 was to be the leader and explained that his 
job was to make sure that everyone had a chance to express his opinion and 
that the choices were discussed before an actual decision was made. Then 
the first problem was begun. 4 listed the,identifiying symbols of the members 
on the blackboard in alphabetical order and only erased this at the end of 
the experimental session. That is, the symbols were always in the order 
A, B, C, D regardless of the serial order in which opinions were expressed. 
The order of opinion expression was varied by 4's varying the order in 
which he asked for opinions. Each member's opinion was written after his 
symbol and was thus before the group during the decision-making period. 
When a decision had been made, 4 pushed the chosen button and the cor- 
rectness of the decision was apparent. 

E kept records of the opinions expressed by each $ on each trial, the 
final decision on each grial, and the time required to learn the sequence of 
settings for each of the four problems. 


3. Results 


a. Influence. The leader's influence on group decisions was computed as 
the percentage of group decisions which agreed with the leader's opinion. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF LEADER INFLUENCE SCORES 
Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square F 
Independent observations: 
‘Sequences 3 2200.18 733.39 1.94 
Residual between groups 12 4536.10 378.00 
Total between groups 15 6736.28 
Correlated observations: Б 
"Trials 3 75.10 25.03 ت‎ 
Positions — , 3 2753.42 917.806 3.63* 
Residual from Latin Squares 6 929.88 154.98 — 
Residual within groups 36 9061.74 251.72 
Total within groups ' 48 1282014 م‎ 
Total for experiment 63 ? 19556.42 
* p «05, 
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are more inclined to agree with the decision preferred by the leader than 
with that preferred by non leaders. If group members believe that the leader 
wants them to accept his opinion more when he states his opinion either 
first or last than when he mentions it in the middle of the discussion, then 
the observed position effects would result. 


In the writer's opinion, the first of these two alternative explanations 
is more acceptable. However, regardless of which explanation is correct, 
or, indeed, whether or not either is correct, the fact remains that serial 
position effects are found in social influences on group decisions. This finding 
should be given cognizance in the design and interpretation of experiments 
involving consensus-type group decisions. 


E. SUMMARY 


The data from an experiment designed for another purpose were analyzed 
to determine the effects of serial order of opinion statement upon group 
decisions. A bow-shaped serial position curve was found, revealing that the 
individual who stated his opinion either first or last in a series had a better 
chance of getting his opinion accepted by the group than did those who 
expressed their opinion in the middle of the series. 

A second experiment was conducted to study these effects under more 
highly controlled conditions. Sixteen four-person groups were run in à 
4 X 4 Latin Square design, with rows representing groups, columns repre- 
senting trials, and letters representing the serial order in which an assigned 
leader expressed his opinion regarding a group decision. All opinions were 
written on the blackboard, so the effects ‘of memory which were present in 
the first experiment wers eliminated in the second experiment. 


The leader’s influence on the group decision was measured in terms of 
Percentage of group decisions which agreed with his opinion. The same 
serial Position effect was found in the second experiment as in the ad hoc 
analysis, although the magnitude of the effect was not so great. This 
attenuation was interpreted as being due to the elimination of the memory 


factor. Two alternative explanations were offered to account for the effects 
which could not be attributed to memory. j 
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THE VOCATIONAL ROLES OF OLDER MARRIED WOMEN* 
Department of Psychology, Hofstra College 


ANNE STEINMANN 


How do married women between the ages of 40 and 50 feel about 
working? Do they want to continue their vocational activities while they 
are raising a family? What are their experiences during this time—and how 
do these experiences affect their aspirations for their daughters who may in 
turn be ready to cope with the problems of marriage and/or career? 

These were some of the factors explored in a recent study on The Con- 
cept of the Feminine Role in the American Family (6a). The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the concept of the feminine role held*by college- 
age girls, and their mothers and fathers, in fifty-one middle-class American 
families. 

A woman’s concept of the feminine role is a result of her attitude towards 
fulfillment in life, She may fulfill herself by developing her own potential- 
ities, or she may fulfill herself through the intermediary of other people in 
her life. These orientations are not mutually exclusive. They co-exist in 
various degrees in each person. 

The other-oriented woman conceives of herself as the counterpart of the 
man and children in her life. She realizes herself indirectly by fostering their 
fulfillment, and therefore, performs a nurturing role. The self-oriented 
woman, on the other hand, fulfills herself directly by realizing her own 
potentialities. By seeking fulfillment through her own accomplishments, 
she performs an achieving role. The various combinations of the two at- * 
titudes may be distributed on a continuum ranging from the self-oriented to 
the other-oriented interpretation of the feminine role. The women may 
be housewives or career women, married or single. It is not their status 
alone which distinguishes them, but their philosophy, their system of values, 
and their ultimate goals in life. 

The 51 girls in this study were between the ages of 17,and 22, and at- 
tended a college located in a suburban town near New York City. Most 
of the girls lived in homes in the areas surrounding the college. 

'The Fand Inventory, which megsures the degree of other-orientation and 
self-orientation, was administered to, the girls and their mothers. This 

* Received in the Editorial Office on May 14, 1959. 
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inventory consists of a list of 34 items which are posed in such a manner as” 
to elicit value-charged responses. These items concern women's relationships, 
needs, and responsibilities. Half of the items were formulated from the 
point of view of the self-oriented woman, and the other half from the point - 
of view of the other-oriented woman. Most of the items used in the inven- 
tory have face validity. "They are statements with conventional, generally 
accepted connotations. "They have been further submitted to validation by 
seven judges and counter-checked by clinical interviews. A further validity 
check was built into the instrument by expressing the same idea in two of 
three different ways: as axioms of proverbs, as factually substantiated 
statements, and/or as subjective feelings. The subjects are asked to indicate 
on a five-point scale whether they "strongly agree,” "agree," "don't know,” 
“disagree,” or “strongly disagree” with the items. 

The resylts of the inventory may be expressed in a score designating a 
position on a continuum. The method of calculation is as follows: a weight 
is assigned to each response—4 to “strongly agree," 3 to "agree," 2 to “I 
don’t know,” 1 to “disagree,” and 0 to “strongly disagree.” Then two sums 
are obtained—the weighted values of responses to all self-oriented items and 
the weighted values of responses to all other-oriented items. Then the self 
oriented score is subtracted from the other-oriented score. This last result 
is known as the “O-S” score. р, . 

The “O-S” score indicates the individual's attitude toward the feminine - 
role as measured on the continuum. An individual whose score is positive 
is more in agreement with other-oriented statements than with self-oriented - 
statements. Conversely, an individual whose score is negative is more in 
agreement with self-oriented statements than with other-oriented statements. 

The split-half reliability on the inventory was found to be .81 by Fand. 

The results of the study showed that, of the 51 daughters, nine were 
other-oriented, seven were self-oriented, and 35 were in the middle group. 
The mothers of these girls were distributed as follows: eight were other- 
oriented, five were self-oriented, and 38 were in the middle group. Itis 
clear that in the case of both mothers and daughters, most of the women 
were in the middle group. ‹ 

With regard to the mothers' education, it was found that eight mothers | 
had attended «college, 38 had attended high school, and five had had only a 
grammar school education. 

Of the eight college women, one was other-oriented, one self-oriented, and 


six in the middle group. Four had originally wanted to work after marriage 
while four had not. All eight women had been, 


however, at some time - 
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gainfully employed after marriage. Two of them had worked for a period 
of one to five years, four had worked for a period of six to 10 years, and 
two for more than 10 years. Their vocational activities included teaching, 
secretarial work, sales work, nursing, library work, and decorating. lt 
would seem that although these women were highly educated as well as 
professionally trained, they were, with few exceptions, only moderately 
motivated to maintain their vocational status. 

Of the 38 high school women, six were other-oriented, four self-oriented, 
and 28 in the middle group. Twelve had wanted to work after marriage 
while 26 had had no desire to do so. Five did not answer one way or the 
other. Thirty of the 38 women had at some time been gainfully employed. 
Seventeen had worked for a period of one to five years, seven for a period 
of six to 10 years, and six for more than 10 years. Their vocational 
activities included secretarial and clerical work, bookkeeping, bapk telling, 
dressmaking, telephone operating, sample making, and singing. Again, 
while almost all of these women had worked periodically, few of them 
had a strong desire to continue their vocational activities. 

Of the five women who had attended grammar school, one was other- 
oriented, none self-oriented, and four in the middle group. Only one had 
originally wanted to work after marriage, while four had not. However, 
all five had been at some time gainfully employed. Three women had worked 
for a period of one to five years, while two had worked for more than 10 
years. Their vocational activities included secretarial and clerical work, 
cooking and saleswork. There are indications that the grammar school 
women worked to contribute to the support of the family, rather than to 
further their vocational activities. ^ 

It would appear that although almost every mo her had worked at some _ 
period in her life, there was a tendency for women to be reluctant to 
work after their families arrived. Nevertheless, those women with more 
education seem to look somewhat more favorably at the prospect of working 
after marriage than do women with less education. There was no significant 
difference between the mean scores of the grammar-high school and the 
college women with regard to the Fand Inventory, since most of the women 
were “middle-oriented” regardless of education. à 

In order tb obtain more ‘insight into the attitudes expressed irf the question- 
naires, the members of 10 families were interviewed. These families were 
selected on the basis of the daughters’ scores on the questionnaire. By 
representative sampling they were so eselected that fhree of the girls were 


extremely other-oriented, three were extremely self-oriented, and five were 
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in the middle group. The distribution of the mothers of these girls was 
representative of the larger group. One was other-oriented, one was self 
oriented, and nine were in the middle group. 

In every interview with the mothers the question of employment before 
and after marriage was thoroughly discussed. Two of the 10 mothers were 
college women, six had attended high school, and two had attended grammar 
school: All of the women were between the ages of 40 and 50. Following 
are synopses of these 10 interviews: 

Subject 1—middle group. Mrs. F. had attended college. However, she 
had never desired a career nor had she wanted to work after marriage. She had, 
nevertheless, engaged in secretarial and sales work for a period of six years. 
Mrs. F. had a feeling that in some respect she “frittered away (her) talent.” 
She says, however, that “woman was made by the Good Lord to be a home- 
maker,” apd that she is in agreement with this principle. She adds that 
her husband thinks she has a talent for homemaking—implying that this 
knowledge makes her feel appreciated. In Mrs. Fs opinion, one of the 
chief problems in marriage today occurs when the wife begins to earn as 
much as her husband does. This, according to Mrs. F., brings about аш 


discord because the woman “has just too darn much independence and 
sometimes doesn't use it wisely." She, on the other hand, belongs to sever: 
civic organizations which she claims fulfill her need to meet people and 
still give her the time she would like to devote to her family. During her 
menopause—which was clouded by several deaths in the family—-her doctor 
urged her to work again. Mrs. F. feels that this experience which lasted 
nine months gave her the confidence that she could help her husband finan- 
cially if the need arose. lt also put her in a more cheerful frame of mind 
since she met many people during the day and was able to bring interesting 
anecdotes home to her family. She was proud of the way her two daughters. 
co-operated in keeping house. Her younger daughter was especially happy 
with the situation because it meant more new clothes for her. At the end. 
of the nine months, Mrs. F. felt that she had gotten her security back and 
that whatever need she had had to get out among people could be filled 
by her membership in various civic groups. Г 

With regard “о her college-age daughter, Mrs. F. wants her to have à 
career if she wishes one, but feels that she would be happier if she married 
and devoted herself to her home. She thinks that there is no longer the 
same pressure on girls to marry as there had been in her generation. At the 
same time she feels that not enough.emphasis is put on marriage and the 
home as a career for a woman. 
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Subject 2—middle group. Mrs. D. also attended college. Although she 
had had no intentions of making a career, when the opportunity to get into the 
interior decorating field presented itself, she found herself very much in- 
terested and quite successful. She has now been in this field for 15 years. 
Although there is no financial necessity to continue, Mrs. D. would not 
think of giving up her work. She feels that she would not be “happy playing 
bridge." Both she and her husband think women who spend their time at 
home are very boring—both to themselves and to their husbands. 

Mrs. D. thinks it is more difficult for a woman to build up a career than 
it is for a man. While her femininity “might open doors for her, a woman 
cannot do certain things a man does. For example, she can’t take a pro- 
spective male customer to lunch. She is furthermore aware that there have 
been times when her daughter would have liked her to be at home—times 
when she was forced by financial necessity to work. She is somewhat dis- 
appointed that this same daughter does not take more of an interest in her 
business, since Mrs. D. feels that the girl has a talent for the work. 

It is Mrs. D's feeling that her daughter should be prepared to earn a 
living in case of necessity. As to whether she should become a career woman 
and/or homemaker, Mrs. D. feels that that is up to her daughter. Mrs. D. 
thinks the main thing is to "keep busy or interested in something.” 

Subject 3—middle group. Mrs. S. worked as a dressmaker for six years 
after leaving high school. She would have liked to continue her education, 
but owing to her father’s death, her family was unable to send her to 
college. Mrs. S, is convinced that every one should have as much education 
as possible. Although she had not wanted to work after marriage, she had 
done so for four years in order to send her daughter to college. In Mrs. 
S.s opinion, her family did not suffer during this period because she "did _ 
everything just the same." 

Mrs. S. is in favor of a career for her college-age daughter, but only 
until she is married. She prefers that her daughter stop work after marriage 
unless there are financial reasons to continue. On the other hand, she feels 
that the final solution to this problem will be up to the girl and her husband. 

Subject 4-»-self-oriented. Mrs. A. attended high school but regrets that 
she did not go to college. She had been employed for a period of five years 
at secretarial and sales work. During the early years of hermarriage she 
worked as a salesgirl, but stopped when the economic pressure was relieved, 
because of “too many responsibilities at home.” She felt it was a burden on 
her parents to leave her child with them while she wis at work. rent 

Mrs. A. feels that young men of today accept their wives’ “sideline 
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vocational activities more easily than in the past. Her husband, on the other 
hand, always “wants to be the boss." Although she wanted to work after mar- 
riage and enjoyed the short period she did work, Mrs. A. has no plans for any 
future vocational activities. 

With regard to the younger generation, she thinks a college education is 
beneficial because it helps a woman to talk on her husband's level. On the 
other hand, she would like her daughter to devote most of her time to being 
a good housewife and mother. 

Subject 5—middle group. Mrs. Р. had been graduated from high school. 
She had not worked until three years ago when she began to help with the 
paper work in her husband's new business, There was never a financial need 
for her to do this, but she wanted to get out of her "rut" of being home 
all day, and "meet people." She also feels that her working has made the 
children miore self reliant. However, it comforts her to know that if an 
emergency should arise, she could be reached at her husband's place of 
business which is not too far from their home. 

Although she feels that she can cope with a home and a business, Mrs. P. 
would not want her daughter to work after the children came, unless she 
really wanted to. On the other hand, she would like her daughter to have 
a profession rather than “standing behind a counter” so that if she needed 
to, she could help out. She feels that a college education is an important 
asset today. Mrs. P. doesn’t believe in women staying home before the 
children arrive. 

Subject 6—middle group. Mrs. M. worked as a teletype operator for 
three years after leaving high school. However, she has not worked since 


her marriage. She believes a woman's place is in the home—especially when. 


the children are small. Mrs. M. has thought of working now that her 
children are grown, but her "husband doesn't believe in it." 

As far as her daughter is concerned, Mrs. M. feels that a mother should 
be with her children when they are small, but that afterwards it is "a 
matter of how she handles it.” Mrs. M. feels it can be worked out "if 
you handle it all right." 

Subject 7—middle group. Mrs. T. worked as a secretary for eight years 
after attending high school. Although she worked sporadically at this type 
of work after marriage, she feels that she wasted a talent to be a dancer 
because her parents disapproved of her going on the stage. Mrs. T''s 
husband had encouraged her dancing career, but Mrs. 'T.'s mother, even 
now, wields a powerful negative influence in the family. Her mother even 
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disapproved of Mrs. T. working as a secretary because it took her from 
her mother's side. 

Mrs. T. wants her daughter to get her doctorate and continue with her 
professional work even after she has children. Mrs. T. feels that one of 
the big problems women have is coping with the help situation. 

Subject 8—middle group. Mrs. E. worked from time to time at part-time 
clerical jobs after attending high school. She has held her most recent job 
during the previous year, but she has given it up because her family had 
to "pay" for the three days a week she was away by taking over such 
chores as "starting dinner" and "doing Some of their own laundry." Another 
reason for not going back after being laid off was that it meant giving up 
the “freedom” she has as a housewife. 

On the other hand Mrs. E. wishes she had had more education so that 
she could make a better impression in the civic groups she belongs to. She 
has thought about taking some courses in English, but they always seem to 
"conflict" with other activities. 

Mrs. E. doesn’t want her daughter to be a “career girl” because she feels 
that she would be sorry after she had passed her prime. She, therefore, 
prefers that her daughter stay home to take care of her family unless she 
is forced to work by “financial necessity. 

Subject 9—middle group. Mrs. K. was a sales girl for three years after 
attending grammar school. Although she worked for a short period after 
marriage, she believes that a girl “works enough before she's married." 
However, Mrs. K. says that if she didn't have children, she would "go 
out and worl." She feels that mothers should only be employed in the case 
of financial necessity. - 

Subject 10—other-oriented. Mrs. N. has worked as a cook for 15 years 
after attending grammar school. Although she has not been employed all 
of her married life, most of the time she worked occurred after her children 
were born. She feels that although she did more cooking and baking during 
the non-working periods, her family has managed to get along. Even now, 
she feels that she would like to be healthy enough to continue working as 
long as she vrants to. EX 

As for her daughter, Mrs. N. wants her to be “contented” in the work 
she does. However, she thinks that it is up to her daughter and her husband 
as to whether she works after marriage. Mrs. N. thinks every woman should 
have an education no matter what her vocational plans are, so that she will 
“keep up with” her husband and “be able to talk abdut the same things.” 


Of the 10 mothers interviewed, only three are engaged in vocational ac- 
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tivities at the present time. Three others think they would like to work, but 
do not do so because some member of their family objects. The remaining 
four women are content to remain at home where they think women belong. 

With regard to their aspirations for their daughters, only one mother 
definitely comes out in favor of combining home duties with professional | 
activities. One other woman thinks a woman should work only after the. 
children are grown. Three mothers think the choice of home and/or career 
should be made by their daughters and their husbands. Finally, five mothers 
believe their daughters should center their activities about the home. ] 

In conclusion, the results of the Fand Inventory, as given to the 51 sub- 
urban college girls and their mothers, indicate that these women want 
expression in terms of their relationships to their families as well as through | 
their own individuality. They do not consider vocational interests as in- 
trinsic to their way of life—and in many cases, prefer to orient their lives” 
away from such activities. 

The qualitative data from the interviews with the 10 mothers show that. 
most of the mothers are wary of combining vocational pursuits with marriage. 
Although they feel that it is important for every woman to have a good 
education so that she can participate in community work and take an | 
interest in her husband's activities, they are hesitant about participating in, 
or recommending, actual employment. The reasons they give for this attitude 
are: the family’s need for the mother’s presence at home, husbands’ objec- 
tions to wives working for other than financial reasons, and the loss of 
personal freedom. (A 

On the other hand, the few mothers who are working merely because | 
they want to—not out of financial necessity—feel that unless a woman is 
vocationally active and creative, it is difficult for her to be the interesting, 
stimulating woman she might want to be. 

А Those women who only express a vague desire to resume vocational ac- 
tivities do not seem to be willing to spend the extra energy required to work 
and simultaneously manage a home; nor do they seem anxious to buck 
their husbands once they sense a negative attitude toward their working. A 
few women thought it might be a good idea to get more education at this. 
stage of their lives, but none of them appear to want to make the necessary ў 
sacrifices to attain this goal. 7 

In general, one senses а note of acceptance by the mothers of the woman's | 
role of homemaker—and one gets the impression that most of the women do Б 
not think it is very practical or worthwhile from the point of view of good | 
family relationships to try to alter their status. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTEGRATION 
ATTITUDE SCALE* 


Mayor's Commission on Human Relations, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


HERBERT M. GREENBERG 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since the Supreme Court decision of 1954 made segregation unconsti- 
tutional, much progress has been made in the direction of desegregation of 
the races in our public schools. Such cities as Washington, D.C. ; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Louisville, Kentucky, and many more have successfully and 
smoothly integrated. This, however, is not a universal experience. Little 
Rock, even after having integrated for a year, still actively resists and the 
schools are now closed as they are in some areas of Virginia. Other areas 
have not even begun the process of desegregation. Within one state, more- 
over, there are marked differences. In Texas one can find a city or town 
well integrated and just a few miles away, apparently with the same condi- 
tions, another city or town» with segregation as complete as 20 years ago. 

'The process which eventually will result in full compliance with the 
Supreme Court's decision inevitably must be a fairly lengthy one and at 
times perhaps quite painful in some of its immediate effects. The expediting 
of this process and the minimizing. of the pain involved is certainly a vital 
social responsibility. It is, therefore, a prime responsibility of social science 
to explore methods through which the above might ‘be accomplished. 


B. PURPOSE 


. It is the purpose, then, of the present work to offer a tool which might 
be used to scientifically determine where integration might be pursued 
smoothly or where problems might be anticipated. Further where problems 
are anticipatéd it is hoped to be able to ascertain with a fair degree of 
accuracy in what areas; i.e., integration per se athletics, dances, dormitories, 
etc, these problems might arise. The ability to clearly anticipate such 
Problems can have obviously beneficial effects on the specific applications 
- or strategy of integration in the given situation. 

e 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 20, 1959. 
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C. METHOD 
1. Population 


The proposed scale was administered to: 233 white high school students, 
49 Negro high school students, and 860 white college students in West 
Texas. The high schools and college concerned were segregated institutions, 


2. Procedure 


'The author along with several of his graduate students in Social Psy- 
chology developed an item pool based only on the logical validity of each 
item. The test method employed by the E and F scales was used, as the 
technique of a statement, to be agreed or disagreed with was felt to be a far 
better one than the standard “Do you ——————— . . . , yes or no?” 
approach., It is the author's feeling that a statement, especially if couched im 
familiar terms, can evoke unconscious reactions much as a projective tech- 
nique would, while the “Do you" kind of question immediately raises 
defenses and forces the respondent into the position of seeking self-en- 
hancement by his response. l 


The item pool originally numbered 60 but was reduced to its final form 
of 29 by testing each item for its discriminatory power and eliminating those. 
failing a reasonable level of discriminability. Approximately 50 college 
students chosen at random were employed for this paring operation. The 
29 final items then had both logical validity and showed a reasonable ability 
to separate groups. 

Rather than follow exactly the method of the F scale; that is, couching 
all statements in the negative, the Integration Attitude or “IA” scale was 
set up so that a negative statement, one opposed to integration would 
follow a positive one, one favoring a given aspect of integration. For scoring, 
the algebraic sign on the positive statement would simply then be changed 


m enable the scoring to be done in identical fashion with the E and F 
es. 


3. Scoring 


The respondent indicates his agreements with a сне by placing 4 
+3 if he strongly agrees, a +2 if he simply agrees, and a +1 if he mildl 
agrees. Minus 3 indicates strong disagreement with the statement whil 
similarly —2 indicates disagreement and —1, mild disagreement. There i 
no place on the questionnaire for a neutral or question mark response. 

To avoid confusion, the scorer converts these plus and minus respon: 
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into a 7-point scale, —3 being scored as 1; 2,2; —1, 3; +1, 5; +2, 6; 
+-3 equals 7. Should a question be left out a score of 4 or the middle 
score in the 7-point scale is assigned. If more than three questions are 
left out, however, the paper must be discarded. As indicated above the 
sign on the positive questions in the IA scale must be changed in order to 
have its score hold the same relative meaning as the negative questions on 
the IA scale and all of the questions on the E and F scales. Thus, the 
higher the score on the IA scale which potential score may range from 29, 
that is, a response scored as one on each item to а high score of 203 or a 
response scored as 7 on each of the 29 items, the more negative are the 
over-all attitudes toward integration; similarly, the higher the score on the 
F scale the more authoritarian is the respondent and the higher the score 
on the E scale the more ethnocentric or prejudiced is he. 


4, Methods of Collecting Data ra 


When the final 29-item IA scale was developed, it was employed in two 
studies directed by the researcher (2, 3). In the studies it was used with 
the F scale to determine the attitudes of high school and college students 
towards school integration, The utility of the scale for this purpose was 
clearly indicated by tlle result gained from it which will be further discussed 
in the next section. Follówing this initial demonstration of utility it was 
felt that some form of validation beyond the mere demonstration of ability 
to differentiate groups would be needed; thus, the IA scale along with the 
E scale was administered to 350 students selected at random in a West 
Texas College. . 

5, Procedure in Treating Data 


In the two studies discussed above the group comparisons on the IA 
between the several classifications; example, Freshman-Sophomore, Soph- 
omore-Junior, etc., as well as between sexes and school divisions; example, 
business versus home economics, arts and sciences versus engineering. Means 
and standard deviations were found for each classification, division, and the 
like and critical ratios were determined to test the significance of the differ- 
ence between the comparison means. Through this procedure the ability of 
the IA scale to successfully differentiate groups could be ascertained. 

The conde moment correlations were determined between the IA 
scale and the E scale given to the final 350 students. It was felt that attitudes 
towards school integration would obyiously be related to the existence of 


prejudice or ethnocentric attitudes within that individual ; thus, if the IA 
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scale is correlated significantly with the E scale, measuring such attitudes, 
greater reliance might be placed on the results of IA testing. 


D. RESULTS 


Below is the final form of the integration attitude scale (Table 1). It should 
be noted that the form herein given is for high school students. It is suggested 
that for college students, Question 24 be replaced by the following item: 
“I would not accept a member of the other race as a roommate in the dormi- 
tory." 

It is this form as indicated in the previous section that was employed in 
the two researches above mentioned (2, 3), and which has been used in 
the validation study with the California E scale. 

In the high school study (2) neither the F scale nor the LA scale found 
differences between the classes but both found a marked racial difference. 
Interestingly the IA scale found Negroes scoring significantly lower than 
whites. These Negroes had more favorable attitudes towards integration 
than did whites. However, Negroes scored significantly higher in authori- 
tarianism. To further indicate the complete independence of the two scales 
from each other, there were extremely low correlations found between the 
IA and F, only one, that for graduate students, being at all significant. 

On the college level (3), significant differences were found for both scales 
between classifications. Four comparison groups were significantly different 
from each other in authoritarianism, while the IA scale indicated five com- 
parison groups with significantly different attitudes toward school integration. 
In this study there were no significant differences found between the divisions 
or sexes for either scale. 

The one major difference between the F and IA scale appears to lie in 
the standard deviation of groups tested. The F scale for most groups presents 
a lower standard deviation, thus a somewhat more reliable mean than the 
TA scale as can be seen in Table 2, Again it should be pointed out, however; 
that despite the somewhat high standard deviations, the IA scale did succeed 
at least as well as the F scale in its task of group differentiation. 

The product moment correlation between the ІА and E scales: was plus .71. 
The correlation? was significant beyond the .01 level; thus, there is a positive 
relationship between prejudice or ethnocentric attitudes as measured by the 
E scale, and negative integration attitudes as measured by the IA scale. 
In other words, one could expect with a reasonable degree of assurance that 
an individual scoring high on the E scale would likely score similarly on the 
IA scale. This confirms the original logical hypothesis which stated that 
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TABLE 1 
ATTITUDES or STUDENTS TOWARD SCHOOL INTEGRATION IA SCALE: Form 1 


Age .... 


. Classification .. . Sex .. 


..,S Approximate Grade Average... 


1. If another race were integrated into my school, I would do my best to accept 
them as classmates and equals. 

2. I think the scholastic level of my school would fall if other races were 
integrated into the school program. 

3. I would be willing to accept, as an equal, a member of another race into 
a club to which I belonged. 

4. I believe that members of the other race should have separate advisories 
and separate seats in assemblies. 

5. I believe that any student who has the ability should be eligible for the 
band and/or choir regardless of ‘his race. 

6. Racial groups should sit at separate tables in the cafeteria. 

7. It would make no difference to me if my teachers were of my own race 
or a different one. 

$. I would hesitate to bring students of another race home with me because 
I do not think my parents would approve. 

9. Every student should have equal rights in regard to holding aeclass office, 
position as cheerleader, etc., regardless of his race. 


‚ 10. I would not approve of a student of another race representing my school 


at statewide functions (Boy's State, Hi-Y conventions, etc.). 


. 11. I believe that every student, regardless of race, should be eligible for school 


athletic teams, if he has the ability to make the team. 
12. Different racial groups mixing at school functions (dances, parties, etc.) 
will not be wise—it will only result in fights and ill feeling between races. 
13. Members of any race should be allowed to sit anywhere on busses, in 
movies, at ball games, etc. 


. 14. Having members of other races on my school's athletic teams would result 


in more "dirty playing" and unsportsmanlike conduct. } 

15. I believe that a member of the other race could become a very close friend 
of mine (possibly even my “best friend"). prs 

16. When integration is accomplished, separate shower facilities and locker 
rooms should be provided for the different races in Physical Education 
classes. . 

17. I ‘would not mind having a member of another race as a member of my 
church, ° 


.18. I do not think that my parents would want to work on school parent com- _ 


mittees, such as the PTA, with parents of another race. fef 
19. I£ I liked a person of the other race well enough, I would accept him into 
my personal group of good friends (“My gang, etc.) 


. 20. I believe that dating between races will be a serious problem soon after 


integration. s 
21. I would not mind "double dating" with a couple both of whom were of 


the other race. 


. 22. Regardless of what anyone else says, I believe that my race is superior 


and should be accepted as such. 


. 23. The Supreme Court's decision to integrate other races into white schools 


was just and timely. 

24. I ES think I А be willing to sit next to а member 6f another race 
in class. 

25. I would not mind dancing with a member of another race at a school or 


club function. бз к И 
26. Separate rest room facilities and drinking fourtains should be provided 


for each racial group. ds s 
. There is no basic reason for feeling prejudiced against another race. 
I would not vote for any candidate for student office unless he (she) was 
of my race. 


Restaurants, movies, etc., should serve anyone, regardless of race. 
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an individual holding negative integration attitudes is also likely to have a 
high degree of prejudice and ethnocentrism. 
'The above mentioned former studies (2, 3) give clear indication of the 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE GROUP STANDARD DEVIATION FOR IA AND F SCALES 
High School College 
IA Scale . „27. IA Scale ... 
F Scale . 17-34 F Scale ... 


ability of the IA scale to differentiate negative attitudes in specific areas of 
school integration; example, athletics, dances, dormitories, etc. Thus the 
total score or total degree of negative or positive integration attitudes is but 
one potential finding, and perhaps not the most important one which might 
be derived» from the use of this instrument. 


E. Some NOTES ON ADMINISTRATION 


In all cases, during the two studies referred to and during the last vali- 
dation study all testing was done on a group and anonymous basis. In no 
case was a student identifiable. Where possible such methodology should be 
employed in any further use of this instrument. 


The instructions given were the following: 


The following are statements that have been made at one time or 
other by some people. We would like your opinion regarding these 
statements. There is no right or wrong answer. We simply want your 
honest opinion. Give us this opinion by placing a plus 3 if you strongly 
agree with the statement; plus 2 if you agree; or plus 1 if you mildly 
agree. If you strongly disagree with a statement, this being a minus 
3; while if you just disagree with it, put a minus 2; or if you only 
mildly disagree, indicate this by a minus 1. 


Е. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Due to its demonstrated ability to differentiate groups, its ability to 
pick out attitudes toward specific areas of integration, and its significantly 
high positive correlation with the E scale, the IA scale may prove a useful 
instrument in the diagnosis of potential areas for school integration. 

2. Where possible, anonymity should be assured the respondents. If this 
is not done fear of reprisal or social pressure may easily influence the answers. 
Also the utility of this instrument does not lie in picking out individuals who 
may create trouble or have negative attitudes but rather it lies in grouP 
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diagnosis; that is, the strength of this instrument is in its ability to determine 
a group attitude toward integration in a specific area in which this group 
attitude may be positive or negative. 

3. Though similar results might be obtained regarding over-all score by 
using the E scale, the value of the IA scale is in its ability to diagnose and 
locate the spot of the trouble in addition to the over-all result; example, 
integration attitudes toward dancing, dating, dormitories, cafeteria, and 
athletics, etc. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON IMPRESSIONS OF PERSONALITY* 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


The paradigm used in studying social influences on judgments of drawings 
(3) is employed in the present investigation, with a series of written de- 
scriptions of a person's behavior taking the place of the series of drawings. 
Each series has an. Einstellung character in the sense that one percept (one 
object discerned in the drawing, or one conception of the described indi- 
vidual's personality) seems adequate for the first few items in the series 
while another percept is more adequate for latter items. 

As in the earlier study, the subject overheard another individual respond 
to each item of the series before he responded to it. Another social force 
was introduced in some of the present variations by having the experimenter 
evaluate the overheard responses. We were interested in comparing social 
influences on impressions of personality with social influences on judgments 
of drawings as found in tHe aforementioned study (3). 


B. PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


From some 200 paragraphs describing the behavior of someone named 
Jim (written with the assistance of a college creative writing class), there 
were selected 11 paragraphs describing his behavior in different situations, 
eg., at school, at a party, at a football game. Revision and preliminary 
testing were undertaken with the aim of arranging the paragraphs in a 
series along ап introvert-extrovert gradient. Finally we selected two of the 
11 paragraphs to serve as the beginning and end of the series; these described 
extreme introvertive and extreme extrovertive behavior, respectively. Going 
from these extremes to the middle of the series the other paragraphs were 
arranged in Such a sequence that the descriptions gradually became less 
Pronounced with regard to the extrovert or introvert characteristics. The 
middle paragraphs described a rather bland individual. * 

'The present study consists of a control experiment and six experimental 


Variations. The series of paragraphs, from the first through the eleventh, 
a 


€ 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 22, 1959. 
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were presented to one individual at a time in the control experiment, but, 
in the other experiments, to two individuals seated opposite each other at 
a table. One of them was a subject and the other was the experimenter's pre- 
instructed accomplice (confederate). A total of 80 college students served 
as subjects, with 20 in the control experiment and 10 in each of the vari- 
ations. 


Before showing any of the paragraphs, the experimenter said: 


This is an experiment on forming impressions of a person on the 
basis of what you read about him. I have 11 paragraphs here, each 
describing the behavior of a person. I would like you to read each 
paragraph once and then tell me your impression of the described 
person. Do not look back at the paragraph once you have finished 
reading it. We will follow the same procedure for all 11 paragraphs. 


The experimenter indicated that his accomplice was to read a paragraph 
silently, give his judgment orally, and then pass the paragraph to the subject 
who was also to read it silently and give his judgment orally. Thus, before 
the subject read each paragraph, he overheard the confederate's answer. In 
certain experiments (I variations), the confederate had been told that after 
reading each paragraph he was to say that Jim was an introvert and to 
describe Jim with two or three adjectives selected from the following list: 
retiring, withdrawn, timid, bashful, shy, self-conscious, quiet. 1й other 
experiments (E variations), he had been told that after reading each para- 
graph he was to say that Jim was an extrovert and to describe Jim with 
two or three adjectives selected from the following list: friendly, sociable, 
amicable, outgoing, gregarious, forward, boisterous, aggressive, loud, noisy. 
"The lists were compiled from responses obtained in a preliminary study. In 
some variations, the experimenter consistently confirmed and in others con- 
sistently rejected the confederate's answers. He said words to this effect, 
“You're right. Over 90 per cent of people who've seen these paragraphs 
do give this kind of answer" or "You're wrong. Over 90 per cent of people 
who've seen these paragraphs do not give this kind of answer." The verdict 
was made immediately after the confederate answered and before the subject 
read the paragraph. The subject's response was not evaluated. Verbatim 
accounts were kept of all responses. 


The experiments are designated as follows: 


Experiment C (control): No confederate; no verdict. 


I: confederate gives introvert d CUN 
escriptions fi * no 
verdict. P or all 11 paragraphs; n 
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IR: confederate gives introvert descriptions, consistently called right 
(R) by the experimenter, 

IW: confederate gives introvert descriptions, consistently called wrong 
(W) by the experimenter. 

E: confederate gives extrovert descriptions for all 11 paragraphs; 
no verdict. 

ER: confederate gives extrovert descriptions, consistently called right 
by the experimenter. 

EW: confederate gives extrovert descriptions, consistently called 
wrong by the experimenter. 


r 
C. SCORING OF RESPONSES 


A judge (a student assistant who did not know in which variation a 
subject participated) was told to score a response as I (or as E) if it 
gave him the impression that Jim tended to be introvert (or extrovert). 
Otherwise he was to score it as N, representing "neither" or a “neutral” 
or “normal” response; for instance, the N score was used if extrovert and 
introvert characteristics seemed to be balanced, if Jim was called a normal 
or average person, or if the response did not at all pertain to the introvert- 
extrovert gradient. Example of two responses in each category follow: 
all these were responses to the eleventh paragraph made by subjects in 
Experiment IR. Ч 

сога I response: "He's quiet, reserved, to some extent an introvert”; 
“This is out of character for Jim. He's basically shy but would like to be 
more sociable.” 

Scored as E response: "Jim is aggressive and social”; “He’s successful as 
a social manipulator, pushing, extrovert.” ^ 

Scored as N response: “Jim knows how to enjoy life. He's normal"; 
"He's a red-blooded American boy." 


D. EXPECTATIONS 


1. The previous study (3) showed that some social influences seemingly 
enhanced the Einstellung effect of the series of drawings. If this trend holds 
in the present study, then we should expect to find that, compared to the 
control group, the variations yield less E responses in the last few tasks, 
where such responses are appropriate, and more I responses to these tasks. 

2. Previous studies (2, 6) suggested that the more confidence subjects 
had in a source of communication (a confederate) during the early part of 
the Series, the more influence the source tended to ‘have throughout the 
series; more succinctly, influence seemed to be positively related to initial 
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confidence. If this relationship holds for the present data, then various 
expectations may be posited. 

On a priori grounds, we assume that initial opportunities to develop 
confidence in the confederate, as a source of communication, were greater 
when his responses fitted or were synchronized with the initial paragraphs 
than when asynchronization was the case, ie. they were greater when the 
accomplice gave true communications rather than false communications in 
the initial part of the series. We also assume that confidence in the confed- 
erate was enhanced by the experimenter's affirmation of his responses and 
lowered by the experimenter's rejection of them. 


In Experiment I the confederate's responses were synchronized with the 
initial tasks; confidence presumably was greater in Experiment IR where 
the experimenter called the overheard responses “right” and less in Experi- 
ment IW where he called them “wrong.” In Experiment E the confederate's 
responses were not synchronized with the initial tasks; confidence presumably 
was greater in Experiment ER and less in Experiment EW. Hence, if 
initial confidence is positively related to influence, then we should ex- 
pect the influence of the confederate's communication to decrease from 


Experiment IR to I to IW and, likewise, to decrease. from Experiment ER 
to E to EW. 


It is difficult to gauge the relative opportunities for development of con- 
fidence in the confederate in Experiments IW and ER. But, on the basis 
of our previously stated assumptions, confidence may be presumed to have 
decreased from Experiments IR to I to E to EW and, hence, the influence 


of the confederate's communication may be expected to decrease when the 
experiments are considered in this order. 


69 The study dealing with social influences on judgments of drawings 
(3) did not introduce verdicts by the experimenter. But, from the thesis 
that initial confidence in a source of communication is positively related 
to the influence of the source, it follows that the influence of the verdict 
should also be positively related to initial confidence in the experimenter, 
considered as a source of communication. i 

On a priori grounds we assume that initial opportunities to develop con- 
fidence in the experimenter were greater when his verdicts’ reflected the 
synchronization or asynchronization between the accomplice's communi- 
cations and the initial tasks than when they did not, i.e., they were greater 
when the experimenter’s verdicts constituted true rather than false com- 
munications in the initial tasks. Hence the verdicts might be expected to be 
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more influential in Experiments IR and EW than in either Experiment IW 
or ER. 
E. RrsuLTS 


1. Quantitative Data 


Table 1 presents the percentages of I, N, and E responses in each ex- 
periment as well as the means for the 11 paragraphs and for the last three. 
Aside from noting that there are no striking or consistent changes in N 
responses from one experiment to another, we shall deal only with I and E 
responses. ‹ 

Control group responses showed that the series was viewed essentially 
as arranged, from decreasing introvertism to a rather neutral area and then 
to increasing extrovertism. In the control group the first five tasks yielded 
a predominance of I responses (85 per cent or more) and no E responses; 
half or more of the responses to the sixth and seventh tasks had an N char- 
acter; E responses increased in successive tasks, beginning with the sixth, 
and predominated (85 per cent or more) in the last three tasks; and, 
finally, the mean frequencies of E and I responses were about reversed in 
the last three tasks (0 per cent I, 92 per cent E) as compared to the first 
three (98 per cent I, 0 per cent E). 

1. The expectation was that social influences would tend to enhance 
Einsteliürip effects and, hence, that the last few tasks would yield fewer 
E responses and more I responses in the variations than in the control ex- 
periment. This expectation was upheld by the results. Data for the last 
three tasks, where the overwhelming majority of control group subjects 
gave E responses, show that the results went in the expected direction in 
every experimental variation, regardless of the nature of the overheard 
response or of the experimenter’s verdict. Mean E responses to the last three 
tasks ranged from 37 to 83 per cent in the six experimental variations, with 
a grand mean of 61 per cent, or a 31 per cent decrease compared to the 
control group’s mean of 92 per cent. Whereas no control group subject gave 
an I response to any of the last three tasks, mean I responses to these tasks 
ranged from 3 to 47 per cent in the six experimental variations, with a 
grand mean of 17 per cent. Thus Einstellung effects were greater when the 
social influences were introduced. $ 

2. Influence of the accomplice’s communications will be-gauged in 
terms of (a) the point in the series at which the first E response was made, 
(6) mean E and I responses to the eleven tasks, and (c) mean Е and I 
Tesponses to the last three tasks. 
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Consider how results in the I variations fit the expectation that the con- 
federate's influence decreased from Experiments IR to I to IW. The earlier 
in the series the first E response occurred, the more E responses and fewer I 
responses that were made, the less influence may be attributed to the con- 
federate's descriptions of Jim as introvert. 

a. One control group subject gave an E response in the sixth task. 
'The first E response did not occur until the eighth task in Experiments IR 
and I, where one subject and two subjects, respectively, gave the response. 
But in Experiment IW, one subject gave an E response as early as the 
first task. Thus, in line with expectations, the confederate's influence de- 
creased from Experiments IR to I to IW. 

b. Considering the experiments in the just-cited order, we find that for 
all the tasks mean I responses were 81, 65, and 48 per cent and mean E 
responses were 11, 17, and 30 per cent, respectively. Compared to the 
control group, which had a mean of 50 per cent I and 32 per cent E re- 
sponses, the corresponding changes were plus 31, plus 15, and minus 2 per 
cent for I responses and minus 21, minus 15 and minus 2 per cent for E 
responses, where a plus sign denotes an increase and a minus sign a 
decrease. These results fully agree with expectations. 

c. Considering the’ experiments in the cited order, we find that for the 
last three tasks mean I responses were 47, 7, and 3 per cent and mean E 
responses 37, 57, and 83 per cent. Compared to the control group’s 0 per 
cent I and 92 per cent E responses, these represent changes of plus 47, plus 
7 and plus 3 per cent in I responses and minus 55, minus 35, and minus 9 
per cent in E responses. These results also support the expectation. 

Consider now how results in the E variations fit the expectation that the 
confederate’s influence decreased from Experiments ER to E to EW. The 
earlier in the series the first E response occurred and the more E responses 
and fewer I responses that were made, the more influence may be attributed 
to the confederate’s descriptions of Jim as extrovert. 

a. The first E response, contributed by one subject, occurred in the 
sixth task in the control group. In Experiment ER two subjects gave E 
responses as early as the fourth task. The first E response occurred in the 
fifth task in Experiment E and not until the seventh task in Experiment 
EW, with one subject involved in each case. These results dre fully in 
accord with expectations. | 

b. Mean E responses for all the tasks were 32, 25, and 13 per cent in 
Experiments ER, E, and EW, representing changes of 0, minus 7, and 
minus 19 per cent compared to the control group's 32 per cent. While the 
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expectation is supported by these findings, it is not completely upheld by 
mean I responses which were 49, 47, and 69 per cent, representing changes 
of minus 1, minus 3, and plus 19 per cent relative to the control group's 
50 per cent; the relative roles of Experiments ER and E were the reverse 
of those expected. 

c. Mean E responses for the last three tasks were 80, 67, and 43 per cent 
in Experiments ER, E, and EW, representing changes of minus 12, minus 
25, and minus 49 per cent relative to the control group's 92 per cent, a 
trend which is completely in accord with expectations. Mean I responses 
for the last three tasks were 10, 10, and 23 per cent, representing a monotonic 
increase although not the complete increase expected. 

Now consider I and E variations together. The expectation was that the 
confederate's influence should decrease from Experiments IR to I to E to 
EW. The magnitude of the influence will be taken as positively related to 
the frequency of the particular responses fostered by the confederate (I 
responses in the I variations, E responses in the E variations) and as in- 
versely related to the frequency of obverse responses (E responses in the I 
variations, I responses in the E variations). Hence we should expect re- 
sponses fostered by the confederate’s communication to decrease and the 
obverse responses to increase in frequency from Experiments IR to I to E 
to EW. Considering the experiments in the indicated order and, dealing 
with means for all tasks, we find that changes, relative to corresponding 
percentages for the control group, were plus 31, plus 15, minus 7, and 
minus 19 per cent for responses fostered by the confederate’s communication 
and minus 21, minus 15, minus 3, and plus 19 per cent for the obverse 
responses. Considering means for the last three tasks, the changes were plus 
47, plus 7, minus 25, and minus 49 per cent for responses fostered by the 
confederate’s communication and minus 55, minus 35, plus 10, and plus 23 
for the obverse responses. In each case the direction of results agrees with 
expectations. 

In short, most indices revealed that the confederate's influence was 
Positively related to initial opportunities to develop confidence in him as 
a source of communication. In particular, he was more influential in the 


last three tasks when his communications were 


inappropriate for these 
tasks, 


| but Fad been appropriate earlier in the series, than when his communi- 
cations were appropriate for these later tasks but had been inappropriate 
earlier. 

9: „The expectatión was that the experimenter's evaluations would be 
more influential in Experiments IR and EW, where they initially constituted 
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true communications, than in either experiments IW or ER, where they 
initially constituted false communications. Results fully support this ex- 
pectation, revealing that responses fostered by the evaluations were more 
frequent in the former than in the latter experiments. Means for all the tasks 
show that, relative to the control group, changes were greater in Experiment 
IR (plus 31 per cent for I responses, minus 21 per cent for E responses) 
and in Experiment EW (plus 19 per cent for I responses, minus 19 per 
cent for E responses) than in either Experiment IW (minus 2 per cent for 
I responses, minus 2 per cent for E responses) or Experiment ER (minus 
1 per cent for I responses, 0 per cent for E responses). Likewise, means for 
the last three tasks show that relative to the control group, changes were 
greater in Experiment IR (plus 47 per cent for I responses, minus 55 per 
cent for E responses) and Experiment EW (plus 23 per cent for I re- 
sponses, minus 49 per cent for E responses) than in either Experiment IW 
(plus 3 per cent for I responses, minus 9 per cent for E responses) or 
Experiment ER (plus 10 per cent for I responses, minus 12 per cent for 
E responses). Note that Experiments IR and EW consistently showed 
increases (decreases) in the kind of response affirmed (rejected) by the 
experimenter and an opposing direction of change for the obverse kind 
of response. This was not the case for Experiments IW and ER some of 
whose resylts were opposed in direction to those fostered by the experi- 
menter's evaluations. 
2. Qualitative Data 


After the experiment subjects were asked to write answers to several 
questions : 

1. Did you notice any contradictions, as you went through the para- 
graphs, in Jim's behavior or was it consistent? 

If you noticed a contradiction what might be an explanation for such 
à contradiction ? 

2. Did you notice any difference in the adjectives given by the other 
subject and those given by you? That is, did your impressions differ? 

What might;be an explanation for such a difference of impression? 

3. Do you think that you were influenced by the other subject's answers? 

In answer to the first question, all subjects replied that they Кад noticed 
contradictions, A few stipulated that although the behavior was or appeared 
to be contradictory, Jim actually was consistent. Explanations of the con- 
tradictions appealed to different moods: on Jim’s part, his changeable or 
adolescent nature, his struggles to find his true self, Jim’s poor health, his 
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tendency to behave one way when with friends and another way when 
with people he did not know well. Various differences in the settings in 
which Jim's different behavior took place were mentioned, e.g., educational 
as opposed to social situations; situations where he was on his own or where 
he could rely on others. Some explained the difference in behavior to Jim's 
“srowing-up” through the paragraphs, being a young school boy initially 
and a youth of dating age later on. Similarly, some attributed changes in 
his behavior to a maturation or socialization process. Some explained that 
Jim realized he could not overcome his shyness himself and therefore forced 
himself to join groups. Others said that Jim was basically an extrovert (or 
basically an introvert) but showed behavior not in keeping with his person- 
ality under special circumstances or as a means of escape. Finally, a few 
subjects said that the apparent contradictions were largely a matter of the 
way the» paragraphs were written. 

Each subject claimed that he noticed some difference between the adjectives 
he gave and those he overheard, with some reporting that they were strik- 
ingly aware of the difference all the time or occasionally, while others said 
that they were only “slightly” or mildly aware of it. As explanations for 
the difference, most subjects appealed to different points of view, the tendency 
to see ourselves in others, differences in experiential background between 
the subject and the confederate or differences in the people they, thought 
of or used as models when reading the paragraphs. Some wrote that they 
suspected that the other subject had been told what to answer. 

In response to the last question, most subjects said that they were not at 


all influenced by the other’s answers while a few admitted that they might 
have been influenced to a small extent. 


F. SUMMARY AND Discussion 


A series of 11 paragraphs were devised, each of which described the 
behavior of someone named Jim, with the first paragraph representing ex- 
treme introvert behavior, the last paragraph extreme extrovert behavior, and 
the remaining paragraphs representing gradual decreases in these extremes 
so that the middle paragraphs described rather bland or neutral behavior. 
The task was to characterize Jim after reading each paragraph. The series 
was administered individually to control group subjects but, in the experi- 
mental variations, to two individuals, one of them a subject and the other 
the experimenter's pre-instructed confederate. Before the subject read à 
paragraph, he overheard the confederate’s response and, in some variations, 
the experimenter’s evaluation of this response. The confederate consistently 
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characterized Jim as an introvert or consistently characterized him as an 
extrovert; where the experimenter attached an evaluative judgment to his 
confederate's response, he consistently called it right or consistently called 
it wrong. 

The present study corroborated two trends of results found in a study 
of social influences on judgment of a series of drawings. 

1. The Einstellung effect of the series tended to be greater when certain 
social influences were introduced, i.e., there seemed then to be a more pro- 
nounced tendency for the initial impression to blind one to the impression 
appropriate for the latter tasks. 

2. The more opportunities for a subject to develop confidence in a 
source of communication (whether the confederate or the experimenter) 
during the initial part of the series, the greater tended to be the influence 
of the source throughout the series. Specifically, when the communication 
was true for the initial part of the series but false for the latter part, the 
influence tended to be greater throughout the series (even in the latter tasks) 
than when the communication was initially false and later true. 

Clues as to possible explanations for these trends may be found in ex- 
tensive investigations of Einstellung effects with volume-measuring tasks 
(5) which showed that such effects tended to be enhanced by factors that made 
the tasks less central (more peripheral) in the subject’s cognitive grasp 
of the situation and by factors that lessened the likelihood that the subject 
would engage in decision-making with reference to each task. These factors 
are interrelated. If a task is not central in the subject's cognitive grasp, he 
is not likely to engage in decision-making with respect to it, and vice versa. 

With reference to the first trend, note that social influences may serve 
as distracting factors which push the assigned task to the periphery of the 
subject’s view, whereas, under control group conditions, the tasks are more 
likely to be in focus. 

With reference to the second trend, note that the more confidence the 
subject has in a source of communication, the more likely he is to rely on 
the source rather than to examine each task carefully and to treat it as an 
occasion for décision-making. 

We may think of the confederate's communication as establishing a direc- 
tional tendency in the subject. The experimenter's affirmation of the com- 
munication may be regarded as social reinforcement of this tendency, and 
his rejection of the communication as social nonreinforcement, which strength- 
ens or weakens, respectively, the likelihood that the subject will be carried 
along by the tendency. ‘The series itself sets up a directional tendency. 
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Where it is congruent with the directional tendency stemming from the 
confederate’s communications, the two tend to reinforce one another. The 
subject is then more likely to be carried along in the direction of these 
tendencies, and to leave the decision-making area, than when the various 
tendencies diverge and he has to decide which direction, if any, to follow. 


С. SUGGESTIONS ror FUTURE RESEARCH 


Further research is needed to explore the generality or domain of applica- 
bility of the trends corroborated by the present study. In line with a 
variational approach (4, 5), we süggest the following as some factors that 
may be varied. 

1. The factor of confidence. In the present study confidence is estab- 
lished during the initial part of the series. Factors may be introduced to 
maximize or minimize the likelihood and intensity of confidence. It is 
also of interest to so program the experimental situation that the subject is 
likely to have various degrees of confidence in the source even before the 
series of paragraphs is given. This may be accomplished by varying the 
relationships among subjects, confederates, and experimenters (e.g, using 
a child as the subject and a teacher or other likely “prestige-figure” as 
the confederate; by using as confederate or experimenter someone of whom 
the subject is likely to be suspicious or by providing certain experiences, prior 
to the series, in which various degrees of confidence and suspicion are 
established). 

2. Confederate’s communication. Instead of adhering to one kind of 
communication the confederate may vary the nature of his response, €8: 
his response may always be congruent with the evidence, may change 50 
as to synchronize with the series. Several confederates may be used, all or 
some of whom respond before the subject docs, and all or some of whom 
give similar communications (to some tasks or throughout the series). 

3. Experimenter’s verdict. The verdict may be given after the subject 
responds. An evaluation may also be given of the subject’s response. The 
verdict, whether for the confederate or subject, need not be consistent 
(e.g., the confederate may be called right in some tasks and wrong in others) 
and шлу be made only in the initial tasks or only in the latter tasks ОГ 
sporadically. 

QU USE Ieri for emis by a 
decision-making. The dir "E A е Es e of 
adjectives that Mec ibe Ji ауса by asking E а given mum за 

im rather than simply asking that he be charac 
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terized. The use of adjectives simplifies evaluation of the subject's response 
and comparison of it with the confederate's response. 

5. Material. Different types of material may be used (e.g, geometric 
problems or observed behavior in lieu of descriptions of behavior), not all 
of which need constitute series of an Einstellung character. 

Some of the suggested variations have already been undertaken. For 
example, Meyers (7) has completed experiments, using the present series 
of paragraphs, in which the confederate's communication is synchronized 
throughout with the series and in which the task is to name, after each para- 
graph, three adjectives that most aptly describe Jim. 

As another suggestion for future research, we note that some of the factors 
which maximized or minimized Einstellung effects in the volume-measuring 
problems have been introduced in investigations of primacy effect, using one 
written description of a person, and have proven to work in the same ex- 
tremizing direction (1). It should prove of interest to introduce these factors 
in the present series. 


H. CowcznNiNG TERMINOLOGY 


It may not be out of place to characterize the present results in terms of 
the concept of primacy effect (1). This concept was used to describe the 
tendency for the impression of a person’s behavior to be based more on the 
first part of a written description of that person’s behavior than on the 
latter part; the written description in the study consisted of one paragraph. 
It was hypothesized that primacy effect was in the nature of an Einstellung 
effect. The results of the study indicated that factors which weakened or 
enhanced Einstellung effect worked in a similar direction for primacy effect 
(1). The results of the present study may be regarded as revealing primacy 
effects in the sense that the initial experiences with the series and with the 
confederate’s communication seemed to have more impact than the latter 
experiences, e.g., true communications were more effective throughout when 
they occurred in the first half rather than the second half of the series. 

The terms conformity and compliance are commonly applied when a 
subject, as in this study, gives a response which the experimenter judges 
to be overtly similar to or to be a replication of an overheard response. 
While we have used the terminology in past publications, we favor its 
abandonment on the grounds that the terms are value-laden and have con- 
notations with reference to the process underlying a subject's response. They 
are used as implying (or even as synonymous with) submission and imitation 
and have a negative evaluation, with conforming, complying behavior re- 
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garded as less desirable and more distorting of reality than non-conforming, 
non-complying behavior. 

Not all cases of overt replication of another's response are resultants of 
similar processes and, in particular, they need not result from submission 
or imitation (2, 6). To use an analogy, when three clocks show the same 
time, they are not conforming or submitting or complying with or imitating 
one another. Even in the social realm the "same" or “similar” responses by two 
or more individuals need not fit the stereotype of conformity or compliance, 
nor even be the same act. Similar-appearing acts may really be different 
just as acts which appear to be different may really prove to be similar 
when one analyzes the nature of the performance in terms of the persons 
assumptions, attitudes, motives, and purposes and in terms of the meaning 
of the performance in the social or situational context. 


The dangers involved in describing the end products of a process by à 
value-laden term which has connotations with reference to the underlying 
process, are multiplied when one goes beyond description of the response to 
description of the respondent. Psychologists do this when they speak of 
one who has replicated an overheard response as a conformer, a complying 
individual, a submissive person, a yielder, as non-autonomous, dependent, 
etc. The implication is that the nature of the individual's personality 
determined the overt response or its dynamics. 


In an attempt to avoid the value judgments and connotations of such 
terms as conformity and compliance, we propose the use of more neutral 
terminology. For instance, conjunctive (disjunctive) may be used to 
describe behavior that appears to the 'experimenter to be overtly similar 
(dissimilar) to a response offered by another person or by a group; better 
yet, one may speak of, and establish criteria of various degrees or gradations 
of conjunctive behavior. This attempt at an operational definition is not 
due to lack of interest in processes that bring about certain responses or in 
the properties of the respondent or properties of the social field that foster 
one or another kind of behavior. It seems to us to be more desirable to 
attempt to discover and demonstrate empirically properties of the dynamics 
of a process leading to a response or properties of the respondent or prop- 
erties of the social field rather than to project or impute them hypothetically 
into the process, respondent, or field, via choice of terminology. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NO-COUNT ON THE 
BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY* 


Middle West Service Company, Chicago 


Inco IxcENOHL! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (BPI) has been reported as being 
the one paper and pencil personality test, not only best known among Amer- 
ican psychologists (10), but also as being the one most widely used in 
personnel work (5, 10). It has been the subject of considerable research 
attention since its first publication in 1931. Super (10), reviewing the liter- 
ature during the first decade of the ВРІ existence, listed 135*published 
studies on this test. Generally, this research has cast some doubt upon the 
validity of the BPI as well as other similar paper and pencil personality tests. 
In industry it has generally failed to reveal consistent and useful relation- 
ships between personality traits and job proficiency, or in discriminating 
between successful and nonsuccessful supervisors (7, 9, 10). Research facts 
notwithstanding, the BPI, and similar instruments continue to enjoy great 
popularity among practitioners, consultants, and personnel managers. 

Clearly, the fact seems to be: although some of these tests are easily faked 
(11), are of doubtful general validity and sometimes even of insufficient 
reliability, they are, nonetheless, not without utility. The counselor or 
personnel manager finds these instruments helpful as an entrée for his inter- 
views (S) and a valuable vehicle to obtain his dient's participation (3). 
In these cases, as well as in the use of the BPI in pre-employment testing, 
its cumbersome scoring method becomes a distinct disadvantage. In such 
situations the counselor or personnel manager usually deals only with one or 
few individuals. Test scores are needed immediately if they are to be of 
any use at all and, while IBM scoring would reduce the manual labor, the 
delays incurred in mailing the answer sheets to the scoring centers can 
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generally not be tolerated. This article presents the results of a study 
concerned with simplified interpretations of S’s answers to the BPI in 
terms of the over-all emerging profile, as opposed to other published methods 
which attempted to arrive at simplified scoring procedures for each separate 


BPI scale (1, 4, 6). 


B. RATIONALE AND HYPOTHESES 


It must be assumed that, when tested in апу employment situation, Ss 
will attempt to “put their best foot forward," even under assurances that 
test results will not affect present or future employment status. Most indi- 
viduals have a deeply rooted (even though sometimes erroneous) conception 
of what employers except from them in terms of test answers. Many items 
on the BPI have enough face validity to suggest to the testee which answers 
will produce a business-approved and socially acceptable result. Many $s 
will, more or less deliberately, try for such a result which, for the purpose 
of this study, shall be termed a Prestige profile. Such a profile would be 
composed of (a) evidence of emotional stability (fairly low B1-N score); 
(5) a reasonable amount of self-sufficiency (moderately high B2-S score); 
(c) a fairly high degree of dominance, often called "initiative" or "business 
aggressiveness,” (high B4-D score); (4) an impressive amount of self-con- 
fidence (low F1-C score) ; and (e) a moderate degree of sociability (medium 
F2-S score). The general area of scores, in which such a prestige profile 
would fall, is shown in the shaded part of Figure 4.? 

The theoretical profile for an $ answering all items on the BPI with the 
same response, either Yes, No, or Don’t Know (2), are shown in Figure 1. 
The profiles obtained for an all-Yes and an all-? responses are unrealistic. 
By the foregoing reasoning, these profiles may be called “undesirable.” An 
all-No response would produce a fairly non-differential, “flat” profile. A 
certain number of No responses seem therefore needed, in combination with 
other answers, to obtain a differential as well as a “favorable” profile. The 
scoring weight distribution on the BPI keys further suggests that in order 
to obtain the trend necessary for prestige profiles (negative scores on the 
BIEN and Е1-С scales, positive ones on the B2-S and B4-D scales), it is 


more important to have a handsome number of No’s than it matters to 
which questions No responses are given.? 


2 The B3-I scale, known to correlate hi 
omitted to enhance clarity of the profile. 
3 The mean score weight 


ghly with the B1-N scale (2), has been 


s for Yes and No answers compare as follows: 

T Bi-N » B2-S B3-I B4-D F1-C Е2-5 

Yer +129 520.34 +1.06 —0.21 1.89 +041 
—101 +0.36 —0.78 +0.50 —1.22 +0.06 
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Analysis of No responses on personality questionnaires is in itself not 
an entirely new technique. Lawshe (5, p. 81) reports this technique being 


HYPOTHETICAL 
PROFILE FOR 125 "YES" RESPONSES 


BIN B2s B3I B4D FIC Fes 
we 3 


PERCENTILES (BERNREUTER ADULT MALE NORMS, 1938) 


Q VALUES FALLING OUTSIDE OF NORM TABLES 


FIGURE 1 ^ 
HxPorHETICAL PROFILES CORRESPONDING TO ALL-Yes, Avi-No 
AND ALL-Don't Know (?) RESPONSES 


applied to estimate response bias on the Humm-W adsworth Temperament 
Scale, although no publications on rationale and method are known. 
Three hypotheses were tested with the available data: 
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Hypothesis 1. The distribution of No responses on the BPI, when ad- 
ministered to industrial employees, can adequately be described by a normal 
distribution.* 

Hypothesis 2. No answers are necessary on the BPI to obtain a "favor- 
able" profile. The number of No responses will thus be related to scale 
scores. The relationship is significant and sufficiently high to predict the 
scale scores. Thus, the number of No responses can be used as a simplified 
scoring system for individual BPI scales. 

Hypothesis 3. No-counts are not sufficiently related to scale scores to 
predict the latter, but profiles emerging from high and very high No-counts 
will be significantly different from those obtained with low and very low 
No-counts. The higher No-counts will consistently be associated with 
“favorable” or prestige profiles. 

Operational definition. Quantitative definitions of the above categories 
“very high,” “high,” “low,” and “very low” are to be derived directly from 
the probability distribution of the observed No responses. A tentative 
division is shown in Figure 3. 


C. METHOD 
1. Origin of Data 


The data for this study were obtained during an administration of the 
English version of the BPI and its French counterpart, Le questionnaire de 
la personalité Bernreuter-Ottawa, published by Shevenell (8). Both tests 
were administered as part of a larger battery of standardized tests origi- 
nally for the purpose of a broad validity and reliability study on all of these 
instruments by the so-called present-employee-method (5). Prior to testing, 
Ss had been informed about the purpose of the study and had been assured 
that none of the results would enter into their personnel records, but that 
they were merely participating in an investigation to “test the tests." $$ 
were also informed that they would be called upon to take some of the 
tests a second time. Ss were not requested to sign their names to any of the 


test blanks but were given a code number that identified them to the in- 
vestigator only, rather than to their superiors, 


2. Population Sample 


As this article is primarily concerned with the BPI, only the groups con- 
tributing to this test shall be described in detail. Since the original study 
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concerned itself not only with an analysis of the No-count but also with 
differences between English and French BPI behavior (not reported herein), 
the tests (English and French) were administered to a group of 119 white- 
collar, male employees in supervisory and nonsupervisory positions from tech- 
nical, production, and clerical operations of a chemical plant in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada. Seventy-seven §s were of English (speaking) back- 
ground and 42 Ss represented the French population element. The median 
age was 32 years for the English, and 26.5 years for the French group, and 
the age range was 20-53 in both groups. 

This group may be considered to bé a reasonably representative sample 
of the white-collar population of many industrial concerns in the Province of 
Quebec. The job classification distribution of this sample is shown in "Table 
1. This distribution, too, may be considered representative with its emphasis 
on technical personnel, not just typical for the chemical industry alone, and 
in its position distribution reflecting the generally prevailing socio-economic 
differences between English and French industrial employees in Quebec. 


TABLE 1 
Tora TEST POPULATION OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 
BY JoB CLASSIFICATION 


* English French Total 

> EG 
Line supervisors 

— Production 11 2 13 
— Clerical 11 5 is 
Technical personnel 

— Staff engineers 32 4 A 
— Tech. assistants 8 13 Е 
Clerical workers 15 cud 2 
Total 77 42 11 


Production supervisors and staff engineers were “birds of a feather,” all 
holding engineering degrees and frequently transferring from one position 
to another in the course of their work. The majority of the English clerical 
supervisors held degrees in accounting or business administration, technical 
assistants were employed as laboratory technicians, statistical workers, or 
methods and time standards ie YN DIE Бе cent of the English were 
supervisors, “only 25 per cent of the French held such positions. 

In order to test the reliability of the No-count variable, a retest group 
was procured which numbered 80 Ss drawn from the original group of 119, 


= 
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5 Subject of a separate study. 
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composed of 41 English and 39 French 8s. Although many of the French 
were bilingual, tests were administered to each $ in his appropriate languag 

For the analysis of No responses an additional group of 48 Ss, matche 
with respect to age and position distribution with the above Canadian group 
was available. These Ss represented employees from various companies if 
the U.S. The test situation differed for this latter group in the respect that 
they did not take the test at their place of work, or during working hours, 0 
even as part of their employment situation. These 48 Ss took the BPI only 
once during a 6-weeks training conference. 


3. English and French Test Form Comparison 

Since this research was based on an analysis of the number of No re- 
sponses, it was found necessary to change two answers on the French form 
The otherwise very literal translation between the two forms is reverse 
in terms ðf Yes and No responses to Items 34 and 68. 
While the French scoring keys are reversed correspondingly for thesi 
two items to give consistent raw score results, any French Oui answer t 
these questions had to be interpreted as a No response, and vice versa, th 
French Non as not being a No response before comparisons could be made. | 


4. Intercorrelations 

The ability of the No-count to predict scale scores was tested by corre- 
lation methods. These coefficients were obtained as part of a six by six 
intercorrelation matrix, adding the No-count as a sixth variable to 


five BPI scales, solving for all intercorrelation coefficients separately 
English and French groups. 


5. Test Reliability 

Reliability of the BPI in this sample of industrial employees was measur d 
by the test-retest method, the second administration following the first aft 
about 12 months, "This rather long interval was due mainly to administrati 
reasons. For some of the tests in the battery no alternate forms were a 


able, and a period long enough for Ss to "forget" was deemed desirable 


D. ANALysis or RESULTS 


The results of this study are presented in Tables 2 through 4 and Fig 

9 This work was done, 
Massachusetts. 

Т A 4-page IBM tabulati 
has been deposited with th 
No. 6651, remitting $1.25 fo; 


in part, at the MIT Computation Center, Cambridge, 
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2 through 4. The anaysis was concerned with the following aspects: scale 
intercorrelations, particularly in comparison with the intercorrelation between 
the No-count and each scale (Hypothesis 2) ; scale reliabilities, particularly 
in comparison to the No-count reliability; No-count distribution and the 
degree of effectiveness with which the No-count could predict scale scores 
and/or profile patterns. Table 2 shows the intercorrelation coefficients, for 


TABLE 2 
COEFFICIENTS OF INTERCORRELATION FOR Four BERNREUTER, 
Two FLANAGAN SCALES, AND THE No-Count 
(English Group in Upper, French Group in Lower Part of Table) 


English group No- 
(N=77) Bi-N B2-S B3-I B4-D F1-C F2-8 count 
B1-N —.39 90 —85 E 2% A9 
B2-S —A —24 AS —5* 66 —31 
B3-I .96 —.33 —71 85 37, A9 
B4-D —33 61 —.72 —38 02 —49 
Fi-C 95 —.64 39 —91 .06 .62 
F2-S 11 73 21 27 —13 —20 
No-count 59 —.29 61 —.59 3 —22 
French group No- 
(N = 42) Bi-N В2-5 B3-I BED  Fi-C F2-S count 


the English group in the upper, and for the French group in the lower part 
of the table. "These coefficients are of the same order of magnitude as those 
reported by Bernreuter (2). While the French intercorrelations seem 
generally somewhat higher than the corresponding English values, none of 
these differences approached significance when tested, applying Fisher's 
z-transformation. F 

The correlation between N o-count and scale values are all significant but 
of a much smaller order of magnitude. Thus, from Table 2, it would seem 
that the B1-N scale would theoretically be a better predictor of any of the 
other scales than the No-count. The No-count intercorrelations are further- 
more much lower than those. obtained by other simplified hand-scoring 
methods of comparable ease and timesaving facility (4, 6). Hence, the use 
of the No-cofint as a scale score predictor does not seem warranted. Hy- 
pothesis 2, claiming the number of No responses to be a useful онны of 
BPI scale scóres must therefore be rejected. 


Table 3 shows the test-retest reliabilities for the English, French, and 


combined group. There is no statistically significant difference between the 
derably lower 


groups. All reliability coefficients obtained are, however, consi 
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than those computed by Bernreuter by the split-half method and the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula (2). These differences are, by way of z- 
transformation, significant at the 1 per cent level for the BI-N and B4-D 


OBSERVED 


FREQUENCY 


35 40 45 50 55 60 65 
NUMBER OF "NO" ANSWERS 


А FIGURE 2 А 
ACTUAL, AND SUPERIMPOSED NORMAL, DISTRIBUTION OF No-CounTs IN SAMPLE 
oF ENGLISH AND FRENCH INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


scales, and at the 5 per cent level for the B2-S, В3-1, and FIC scales. 
Since test-retest reliabilities are known to be generally lower than split-half 
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reliabilities, it should be noted that there is no significant difference between 
Bernreuter's split-half reliability and the herein observed test-retest reli- 
ability on the F2-S scale. Compared with the reliability of the original 
scales, the No-count reliability is lower. This difference is significant at 
the 5 per cent level. 

A practice effect, frequently noticed in personality testing, is also apparent 
in this study. The trend is toward more “favorable” scores on the retest 
producing test-retest mean differences significant at the 1 per cent level, 
The No-count variable shows the same practice effect, however only in the 
English-speaking group. 'The differences between test and retest scores are 
significant for the English at the 1 per cent level on all scales, including the 
No-count, with the exception of the B3-I scale, being significant at the 5 — 
per cent level. The differences in the French group are much smaller, 
approaching significance at the 5 per cent level on the B2-S (self-sufficiency) 
and B4-D (dominance) scale. The change of the French group between 
test and retest on the F2-S (sociability) scale is significant at the l per 
cent level. 

The distribution of 167 No-counts is shown in Figure 2. Comparing with 
the normal distribution and testing for goodness of fit by the Chi-square 
methods, yielded a x? of 6.55. With p = 0.50, this did not indicate a sus- 
piciously poor fit. A null-hypothesis that these data cannot be adequately 
described by a normal distribution may be rejected and Hypothesis 1, stating 
that No-counts are essentially normally distributed, was accepted for the 
data of this study. 


MEDIAN 
N*66 


285 -25 -15 -05 0405 415 425 435 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


FIGURE 3 
No-CouwT PROBABILITY DISTRIBUTION DIVIDED INTO CLASSES 
From “Very Low" To “Very HicH" 
This distribution of No-counts was then tentatively divided into five strips, 
as shown in Figure 3 to derive at the following definitions: 
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"Very high" No-count: more than 1.50 SD above the mean 
“High” No-count: .50 to 1.50 SD above the mean 
“Low” No-count: .50 to 1.50 SD below the mean 
“Very Low” No-count: more than 1.50 SD below the mean 


The mean scores, standard deviations, and critical ratios for the comparison 
of profiles obtained from these extreme No-counts are shown in Table 4. 
The F-test was applied to all variance ratios between the sub-groups, but 
none were found significant. Accordingly, Student’s t was applied to test 
the difference between means, using the “small sample method.” With the 
exception of the F2-S scores, all differences proved highly significant. As 
stated in Hypothesis 3, high No-counts were consistently related to prestige 
profiles. 

Since the No-count test-retest reliability over a one-year period approached 
a respectable .60, it is suggested from this study of a small sample of in- 
dustrial employees that the No-count can serve as à useful predictor of the 
over-all BPI profile. More data on this phenomena could easily be obtained 
by any person possessing previously used BPI records. 

The different profiles as obtained from the two extreme No-count groups 
are illustrated in Figure 4. Scale scores were expressed in standard scores 
of the total test population. The band width is twice the standard error 
of the mean for each of the two extreme groups, hence outlining the area 
in which the mean scores of the КОШЕ and “very low” No-counts 
may be expected to fall 95 per cent of the time. The shaded band (high 
No-counts) constitutes the prestige profile as defined in this study, and low 
No-counts emerged with an inverted, "undesirable" profile. 

E. SUMMARY 

A sample of 167 industrial employees, comprised of English and Е rench 
sub-groups, were tested on the BPI and the Bernreuter-Ottawa respectively. 
Eighty of these Ss submitted also to a retest after a 12-month period. BPI 
scale scores and the number of No answers were recorded for analysis. 

'The findings suggested, within the natural limitations imposed by any 
small-sample'study, the following points: 

_ l. "The number of No answers on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
in an industrial setting are normally distributed. 

2. The No-count intercorrelation with the original Bernreuter scales 
Was significantly lower than the B1-N intercorrelation both for the English 
and the French forms of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
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3. The No-count thus failed as a useful predictor of individual scale 
scores. 

4, The No-count test-retest reliability was .60 against an average test- 
retest reliability of about .75 for the original Bernreuter scales both on the 
English and French forms of the test. 


BERNREUTER SCALES 
BIN Bes B4D FIC F2S 


*15 


+1.0 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


“15 


-20) 
к FIGURE 4 Sod Dus 
AREA OF 95% EXPECTANCY FOR MEAN SCALE SCORES OF Very Low 
AND “Very HIGH" No-Counts è 


(Footnote to Figure 4: “B3-I scale omitted for clarity") 


5. While the No-count failed to predict scale scores, it proved to be an 
effective predictor of the over-all BPI profile. High No-counts are con- 
sistently associated with a prestige profile, such as employees may obtain if 
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they are trying to make a favorable impression in an employment test situ- 
ation. Low No-counts produce an inverted and "undesirable" profile. 

It was suggested that more data on the No-count phenomena could easily 
be obtained from existing BPI records. 


11. 
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RESPONSE SETS AND THE MAUDSLEY 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY* 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 


J. D. Keeun? 


A. PROBLEM 


An account of the dynamics of dysthymia and hysteria based upon a 
theory of introversion-extraversion (2) depends in part on the utilization 
of Guilford’s rhathymia (R) scale and the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory (MPI) as measures of this personality dimension. The latter scale 
contains items which are supposed to measure neurosis (N) as well as extra- 
version (E). A recent study showing that a group of hysterics did not obtain 
significantly more extraverted scores on the MPI than a normal group led its 
authors to conclude that “either Eysenck is incorrect in postulating that 
hysterics are extraverted, or the E scale and, as a result, the R scale on 
which it is based are not good measures of introversion-extraversion ; OT both 
statements are true" (8, p. 146). A debate following these findings made 
only passing reference to tbe possible effects of response sets on MPI scores 
(3, 9). The present study is concerned with tendencies to accept or reject 
statements in the MPI. 

B. PROCEDURE 


A specially constructed Accident Index (7) and the MPI were given to 
67 male Arab undergraduates at the American University of Beirut. Al- 
though students at this institution have sufficient command of English to 
undertake university studies in this language some minor modifications were 
made to the MPI to reduce linguistic difficulties. 

АП items in the Accident Index are scored in the acquiescence direction. 
That is, a high accident score is obtained by Ss who tend to agree with, or 
accept, the items in the index. The MPI N scale is similarly scored, each of 
the 24 items їй the scale contributes to an S’s N score if he agrees with the 
item. On the other hand only 16 of the E scale items are scored in this way, 
the other eight items contributing to the E score when they are rejected. 
Other things being equal a tendency to acquiesce would result in a higher 


lea —— 
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correlation between the Accident score and N than between this score and 
E. This constitutes the external test. 

As an N score is made up of items all marked in one direction while the 
E scale contains a mixture of items certain relationships between and within 
the scales can be deduced if a response set is operating. "Thus (4) the split 
half reliability of the N scale should be higher than that of the E scale, for 
in the former case acquiescence would act to increase the inter-part corre- 
lation while in the latter it would decrease it; (b) the split half reliability 
of the E scale should be higher than the correlation between the two parts of 
the E scale made up of acceptance and rejection items respectively, for in 
the latter case the effect of any tendency to acquiesce is maximised ; (с) the 
N score should correlate more in the positive direction with the acceptance 
part of the E scale than with the rejection part, for in the one case acqui- 
escence would affect this correlation directly and in the other inversely. 
"These constitute the internal tests. 

'The internal tests were replicated on a further 32 Arab undergraduates 
and 85 British students? These groups were of approximately the same 
age range as the original group, but they included 4 and 54 females respec- 
tively. 

C. RESULTS 
1. External Test ` 


The Accident Index correlated .57 and .12 with the N and E scales re- 
spectively, the latter figure being non-significant. These findings could reflect 
the influence of tendencies to agree with the Accident and N items, or they 
could demonstrate a real relationship between accident tendency and neurosis. 
That the former is the more likely interpretation is suggested by the sig- 
nificant r of .55 between the accident scores and an "agreement" score derived 
from the entire MPI which includes a mixture of N, E, lie and filler items. 


2. Internal Tests 


: Confirmation of this supposition is provided by the internal test data shown 
in Table 1. In the original Arab group, Column 1, odd-even reliabilities of 
the N and E scales were .78 (.88 corrected) and .48 (.65 corrected) 16 
spectively. Thus a higher reliability obtains when all items are to be answered 
in one direction than when some are to be answered in one direction and 
some in the other. When the E scale was split so that one score was 


2 These data were kindly supplied ^ iss E 
d pplied "by Professor H. J. E ck and Miss Ё 
Treadwell of the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Boii, Lion. 
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obtained from the agreement items and another from the rejection items the 
inter-part r fell to .36 (uncorrected ). Similarly although the complete E 
and N scale correlation was .04, when the N scale was correlated separately 
with scores on the agreement (16 items) and rejection (8 items) sections of 


TABLE 1* 
Arab groups British group 
First Second Total High N Low N 
Correlated scales r r r r r 
Extraversion: Neurosis 04 —40 —45 —22 —.02 
Neurosis split half (uncorrected) .78 .80 "TAL — — 
Extraversion split half (uncorrected) EL 34 At — -— 
Extraversion acquiescence: rejection .36 46 60 62 53 
Neurosis: Extraversion-acquiescence 20 —47 —.21 —A7 .00 
Neurosis: Extraversion-rejection —24 —58  —37 —25 —07 


* Product moment correlations between the Accident Index and the MPs, E and 
N scales, and between N and the E subscales, Extraversion-acquiescence refers to 
the E score derived from the items in the E scale where agreement designates 
extraversion. Extraversion rejection scores similarly refer to E scale items where 
rejection means extraversion. 

t Derived from reliability estimates reported by Eysenck (4), not from the present 
sample. i 


the E scale the rs were +.20 and —.24 respectively. That is, when the 
amount of agreement with IN scale items is correlated with E scores computed 
only from agreement items in this scale a positive correlation is obtained, 
whereas an E score derived from the disagreement items in this scale cor- 
relates negatively with N. All these data suggest that responses to the MPI 
made by these Arab Ss are as much a function of the tendency to accept or 
reject inventory statements as of other “personality factors.” 

Similar findings obtain in the second, smaller, Arab group which resembled 
the first group both in terms of mean N score, 23.96 as against 24.33, and 
mean E score, 30.32 vs. 29.53. Once again the odd-even reliability of the 
N scale is shown to be higher than that of the E scale, .80 vs. 34 un- 
corrected, and the correlation between the agreement and rejection parts 
of the E scale to be lower than the odd-even reliability of that scale, .16 as 
against 34. Although the agreement part of the E scale correlates nega- 
tively (—.17) with the N scale in this group, this correlation is less negative 
than that obtained (—.58) when rejection E items are correlatéd with the 
N scale. Thus although the effects of a tendency to acquiesce among the Ss 
in this group are not so strong as to produce a positive r between acquiescence 
E and acquiescence N items these effects do show up in 4n impressive negative 
T between rejection E and acquiescence N items, and a marked reduction 
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in the E scale "reliability" when the two "halves" are composed of acceptance 
and rejection items respectively. 

Findings from the British subjects parallel those of the second Arab group. 
‘They were more neurotic on the average than the Arab samples, mean N 
equals 27.63, and their mean E score was 25.20. Once again the acquiesce- 
rejection inter-part r of the E scale (.60) falls below the reported relia- 
bility of this scale (4) when this reliability is reduced from corrected to raw 
form (.71). The E scale raw reliability is also slightly lower than that of 
the N scale (.71 vs. .79), and there is an appreciable negative correlation 
(—.37) between N and rejection E scores. However N and agreement E 
scores also correlate negatively (—.21) as do the N and total E scores 
(—.25). As appreciable negative correlations between the E and N scales 
have been said to occur in more neurotic populations in Britain (5) and 
as the British Ss obtained a higher mean N score than the Arabs, the British 
group was divided into high neurosis (44 Ss with scores of 28 and above) and 
low neurosis (27 or less) subgroups. In accordance with previous findings, 
Eysenck (5), there is no appreciable correlation (—.02) between the E 
and N scales in the low neurosis group. The extraversion acquiescence- 
rejection inter-part r fell even further in this group (.53) and the correlations 
of N with acquiesce Е and rejection E were positive and negative respec 
tively, but insignificant (.002 and —.07). Evidence for the effect of 
response sets exists in the British as much as in the Arab groups, insofar a 
the sub-reliability correlation between the acquiesce-rejection subscales of 
the Е scale is a measure of this effect. As measured by the respective corre 
lations of these two E sub-scales with the N scale and by the differences in 
the reliabilities of the E and N scales response sets towards acquiescence oF 
rejection are more pronounced among the Arabs. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


j By and large the over-all impression to be gained from the above findings 
is that response sets are operating to influence replies to the MPI content 
wise. In all three groups split half reliability coefficients of the N scale 
exceeded those of the E scale; uncorrected split half reliabilities of the E 
scale exceeded the coefficients obtained when E scores computed from the 
acquiescence items of that scale were correlated with scores computed from 
the rejection items of that scale; and correlations between N scores and the 
rejection-E sub-scale were more negative than those between the N and 
acceptance-E scales, As N scores are obtained solely on the bases of agreeing 
with items in the scale these findings all point to the influence of acceptance 
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items on content scores. "That this influence is limited is shown by 
that in only one of the three groups is there any appreciable 
correlation between the N and acceptance-E scales. 

Vhile this study casts some doubt on the validity of the MPI for the 
for which it was designed, a critical attitude towards the scale as 
sure of introversion-extraversion might, as has already been noted (9), 
ntageous in terms of Eysenck's cortical inhibition theory of person- 
isa whole, This theory is closely tied to the supposition that introverts 
y socialized individuals while extraverts, psychopaths in particular, 
‘to the other extreme (1). Equally the socialization of introverts is 
come about because these individuals condition relatively easily, the 
being the case for extraverts. Thus differences between introverts 
extraverts would be expected to be found in terms of their conformity 
rules of a particular society. But the MPI items are statements about 
r situations not statements about conformity with social ideals. To 
nt that the introversion end of the E scale represents the goal of 
cular society then this scale could have some relevance to Eysenck's 
If, however, as might currently be the case in the United States, for 
, extraverted behavior is deemed more desirable than introverted, 
MPI fndings in a normal population might be the exact opposite of 
expected from the cortical inhibition theory of introversion-extra- 
on. That is to say, according to Eysenck's theory extraverts condition 
ore slowly than introverts and are thus more poorly socialized. However 
€ extravert when marking the MPI attributes certain behavior charac- 
tics to himself. If these characteristics happen to be those which the 
tries to inculcate into its youth then how can it also be said that the 
with these characteristics is extraverted in the conditioning sense of 
m? The implication is, of course, that the behavioral referents of 


ion must change from culture to culture if the cortical inhibition 


is valid, 
follows, then, that questionnaires like the MPI are at best limited to- 
ily similar cultures insofar as they are to be used in terms of the person- 
theory which Eysenck espouses. Even though it might be possible to 
Statistica] allowance for acquiescence tendencies (6) on the MPI its. 
tions for research purposes with populations ou 
ch it was originally utilized must be recognized. Equally its validity as- 
asure of introversion-extraversion within the referent culture is open. 


bt unless such statistical corrections are made. 
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WORLDMINDED ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN A SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY* 


College of Education, University of Georgia 


Kart C. Garrison 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Following World War II a number of investigators concerned themselves 
with the study of attitudes of different groups to world affairs (1). Many 
educators cherish the hope that through education favorable attitudes toward 
various institutions and world affairs can be developed. The evidence that 
information is related to attitudes should encourage educators in their zeal 
for improving human relations (2). The writer concluded from a relatively 
recent study, "that the more mature and advanced students are more favor- 
able than the less mature and advanced students toward the power of the 
United Nations" (3). More recently attempts have been made to differ- 
entiate worldmindedness from international-mindedness, and to measure 
worldmindedness of different groups. 

This study is concerned with factors related to worldmindedness as defined 
in an investigation reported by Sampson and Smith. They defined world- 
mindedness as “а frame of reference, or value orientation, favoring a world- 
view of the problems of humanity, with mankind, rather than nationals of 
a particular country as the primary reference group" (4, p. 105). The 
worldminded individual favors a world view of the, problems of humanity 
rather than a state or national view. Such a person may or may not have 
a heightened interest and understanding of international affairs. 


B. Previous RELATED STUDY 


Since the worldminded attitudes test used in this study was the one devel- 
oped by Sampson and Smith (4), a more detailed description of their study 
is presented. The scale consists of 32 items, of which 16 are pro-world- 
minded and 16 are anti-worldminded. The statements of the scale consist 
of four items in each of eight categories: religion, immigration, government, 
economics, patriotism, race, education, and war. Two items of each group 
ате pro-worldminded and two are anti-worldminded. These items may be 
illustrated by the following examples dealing with immigration: (a) Im- 
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migrants should not be allowed to come into our country if they comp 
with our own workers. (5) Immigration should be controlled by am im 
national organization rather than by each country on its own. 

The subjects taking the test were instructed to check each item à 
to the following degrees of agreement: strongly agree, agree, mildly disagr 
disagree, strongly disagree. Values of 0, 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, respect 
were assigned to the different degrees of agreement with the anti 
minded items, while the reverse set of values were assigned to the pro 
minded items. The possible range of scores was from 0 to 192, with a 
of 96 being regarded as neutral. The retest reliability of .93 indicates tl 
the test can be reliably used for measuring individual attitudes. 
on the use of the test has yielded several types of evidence for its 
reliability. 

The “scale was administered to 233 students from private and 
secondary schools and colleges in the Northeastern United States. 7 
score of 127.57 with a standard deviation of 23.85 was obtained. 
for 103 women was 128.14, while the mean for 75 men was 125. 


C. PROCEDURE or THIS STUDY 


The worldminded attitude scale developed by Sampson and Smith 3 
administered to college students enrolled in introduction to education, 
cational psychology, and adolescent psychology courses. "The students 
told that they did not need to sign their name. Data obtained on the stu 
included: age, sex, religion, father's occupation, major area of study, pla 
of residence, and other states in which they have resided. The test 
scored in a similar manner to that used by Sampson and Smith wi 
exception that the values 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 were used instead of 0, 1, 
5, 6. This would raise the value of the scores, especially those of an 
worldminded nature. A neutral score, according to these scale values, V 
have a value of 112. 


D. INTERCORRELATION OF TEST CATEGORIES 


The intercorrelation between the eight categories of the world 
attitudes scale are presented in Table 1. These intercorrelations are 0 
upon results from 81 girls who have always lived in the state of Ge r 
"Thus, we have a group of girls from the same geographical area. The 
correlations were in general positive, but low, with the highest being be 
worldminded attitudes on religion and on race. Twelve of the 28 corre 
were significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF THE WORLDMINDED 
ATTITUDES SCALE. (N = 81) 


joc" 

Е £ vian H 

& Et B З 1 

Е > F E i 5 

E ô e КЕ E 
Religion... AL 03 .29 .05 53 16 42 
Immigration .29 39 17 32 48 —05 
Government .50 28 15 36 12 
Economics 30 16 09 13 
Patriotism 36 A7 11 


Correlations were also obtained, from scores of the 81 college girls, 
between the scores in the eight categories and the total score on the world- 
minded attitude test. The two highest correlations with the total score were 
immigration and race, while the two lowest were war and education. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES AND THE TOTAL SCORE 
N THE WORLDMINDED ATTITUDES Test (N—81) 


os тнк WOR nia 
Total Score 
Religion ...... 4 40 
Immigration . E 
Government . 47 
Economics . AS 


Patriotism . 


E. Comparison OF COLLEGE CLASSES 
he different class levels 


at the University of Georgia is presented in Table 3. The average scores 
of boys at all Glass levels are on the anti-worldminded side of the scale, and 


A comparison of the average scores of boys in t 


are considerably below the averages obtained by Sampson and Smith on 
Students from Northeast United States. There is, however, af small but 
significant increase in worldmindedness as one progress from the freshman 
to the senior level at the University of Georgia. The results for the girls, 
Presented in Table 4, are in general similar to those obtained for boys. The 
average score of the girls at each class level is higher than the average for 
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the boys at that class level. This is in harmony with the findings presented 
in the study by Sampson and Smith (4). 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE Scores OF CoLLEGE Boys FROM THE SOUTHEAST IN THE DIFFERENT CLASS 
LEVELS ON THE WORLDMINDED ATTITUDES TEST 


Categories 
Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
Freshmen 15.6 12.1 10.6 11.8 8.9 13.1 14.5 12.7 99.3 
Sophomores 15.4 12.2 10.8. - 911.8 9.5 13.6 14.3 12.6 100.5 
Juniors 15.9 12.3 11.1 12.7 9.6 14.1 14.3 12.8 102.8 
Seniors 16.7 12.7 10.7 12.8 11.6 14.2 14.5 14.9 108.1 
TABLE 4 


AVERAGE Scores oF COLLEGE GIRLS FROM GEORGIA IN DIFFERENT CLASS LEVELS 
ON THE WORLDMINDED ATTITUDES TEST 


Categories 
Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
Freshmen 14.0 13.3 10.6 12.3 9.8 12.2 14.3 13.4 99.9 
Sophomores 14.4 13.2 10.7 12.5 10.2 12.3 13.9 13.6 100.8 
Juniors 16.1 13.3 10.8 13.0 10.9 13.8 14.7 13.8 1064 
Seniors 17.8 13.6 10.5 I3 E 111 14.6, 15.4 14.3 110.3 


F. Comparison BY STATES OF RESIDENCE AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


The scores of the college students were grouped by states of residence 
into four groups: (a) those who had never resided in any state other than 
Georgia, (5) those who had only resided in the southeast, excluding the 
border states of Kentucky, Maryland and the District of Columbia, (¢) 
those who had resided some years outside the southeast, and (d) those who 
have always lived outside the southeast. Since there was not a sufficient 


TABLE 5 
AVERAGE Scores MADE BY STUDENTS ACCORDING TO STATES OF RESIDENCE 
Categories 
States 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s ‘Total 


Georgiaonly 162 133 108 127 10. * 104.3 
corgia onl 4 135 146 128 


Southeast ^ 164 128 106 > 131 1053 
(NS AE 132 114 194 ^ 144 ? 12. 


Part of life ООО MI 14 154. таз НЩ 
outside of É 

South a 

(N= 55) 
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number to furnish reliable data for the fourth group, those students are 
included among those who have spent part of their life outside the southeast. 
The results, presented in Table 5, show a progressive increase in world- 
mindedness as the breadth of living expands, although the greatest difference 
is between Groups 2 and 3. The close resemblance in the average scores 
for Groups 1 and 2 indicates the presence of a rather complacent state and 
national pattern of a regional nature. 


Most of the college students at the University of Georgia are of Protestant 
faith. (Approximately two-thirds of the church members of Georgia are 
of the Baptist faith.) "The students were grouped into the three groups shown 
in Table 6. Evidence available on 22 of those listed as Protestant revealed 


TABLE 6 
AVERAGE SCORES MADE BY THREE Major RELIGIOUS GROUPS RESIDING 
IN GEORGIA OR THE SOUTHEAST 4 


Categories 

Religions 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 "Total 
Baptists 157 13.2 10.8 12.7 10.7 12.2 14.7 124 102.4 
(N= 39) 

Methodists, 167 134 105 134% 10:60 434) 148. 14.0 0106.5 
Presbyte- 

rians, Epis- 

copals 

(N= 83) ` 
Menu 171 145 10.3 153  1L0 144 15.6 158 110.0 
= 38) 


that 21 were originally Baptist. Some related sects are included among the 
Baptist. The Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal have been termed 
church groups as opposed to sect groups and are here grouped together (5). 

here is a significant difference between the average scores of the three 
religious groups, with the Baptist and related groups being least world- 
minded and those who prefer to be simply classed as Protestants being most 
Worldminded. This may bear some relationship to the results of a study by 
Smith and Rosen (6) indicating that worldmindedness does not appear as 
a distinct attitude or personality characteristic, but, rather is inversely re- 


lated to the authoritarian personality syndrome of attitudes and personality 
traits, : - 


С. Comparison ву FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


The scores of students from the four class levels from Georgia and the 
Southeast groups were classified according to the father's occupation. No 
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scores were included when the father was listed as deceased. The average 
scores for the six major occupational groups are presented in Table 7. The 
lowest average worldminded attitude score is that of students from an 
agricultural background, while the highest average score is that from students 
from a professional background. 


TABLE 7 
AVERAGE SCORES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS RESIDING IN THE SOUTHEAST 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


Father's occupation 5 Average total score 
Farmer 100.4 
Industrial and semi-skilled 105.5 
Ва ыы 106.2 
Clerical and sales 107.9 
Business .... 106.6 
Professional . 114.4 


* — 


Grades made on semi-weekly tests by 48 students in educational psychology 
were available, The worldminded attitude tests were coded for this group 
of students. A correlation of .37 was obtained. This furnishes evidence 
that worldmindedness is positively related to mental alertness as measured 
by objective tests in educational psychology. 


H. CONOLUSIONS 


"The results of this study are in harmony with those of a recent study of 
the attitudes of college students in Texas toward the Negro (7). The fol- 
lowing factors were found to be significantly related to attitude toward 
the Negro: geographical region from where the individual came, father's 
occupation, major field of study in college, religious preference, and stated 
frequency of church attendance. 

Some specific conclusions from this study may be listed as follows: 


l. There is a low but positive relationship between the scores of college 
students on the eight categories making up the worldminded attitude test. 

2. The correlations between the eight categories of the worldminded 
attitude test and the total score ranged from .33 to .64. 


3? "There is a progressive increase in the worldmindedness attitude score 
from the freshman to the senior year in college, with the scores for girls 
slightly higher than those for boys. 

4. Students from the South and Southeast score lower on the world- 
minded attitude scale than do students who have lived outside the South. 
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$. The Baptists and related religious group of students scored lowest 
on the worldminded attitudes test. 

6. Students from an agricultural background scored lowest while those 
from a professional background scored highest on the worldminded attitude 


scale. 

7. A positive relationship exists between scholarship in educational psy- 
chology and worldmindedness. 

8. The average students at the University of Georgia enrolled in edu- 
cational psychology courses are anti-worldminded, as measured by the Samp- 
son and Smith worldminded attitude test. | 
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CATEGORIES FOR ANALYSIS OF IDEA DEVELOPMENT 
IN DISCUSSION GROUPS* 


Department of Speech, University of Washington 


Laura CROWELL AND THomas M. Scuemet* 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The literature of psychology, sociology, and related disciplines abounds 
with investigations of the small group process. To labor the substantial and 
increasing evidences of interest in small group behavior is unnecessary; a 
glance at one’s bookshelf will establish the point. 

A current project of the Speech Communications Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Washington has as its immediate goal the study of the development 
of ideas in small problem-solving discussion groups. In these investigations 
the groups employed have been composed of from five to seven persons, one 
of whom is appointed to act as the focusing agent (or chairman) of the group. 
The essence of the process by which such a cooperating group makes its 
judgment is the progréssive modification of ideas. An idea is introduced 
spontaneously by one of the participants. Another in the group suggests an 
extension, a different emphasis, an example, a substitution, etc., or perhaps 
merely expresses his affirmation or rejection of the point. Others volunteer 
similarly. "Thus there is an idea-in-the-making, a preliminary idea changed 
by the work of the group through oral modification until it represents more 
or less well their cumulative, developing, mutual point of view. This proc- 
ess of cooperative work in the building of a group judgment which represents 
the information, values, and thinking of all the members is the crux of the 
discussion method. It is our desire to examine how this progressive modifi- 
cation takes place, to examine by what steps a group judgment is derived. 

The first step in this project was to seek out a system of analysis which 
could suitably describe this movement and growth of ideas. Classifications 
suggested by Bales (1), Benne and Sheats (2), Carter (3), Curran (4), 
and Steinzor (5) were examined with special interest. For the purpose of 
the present study no one of these systems appeared adequate. «First, the 
Usual emphasis in these and other current systems of content analysis for 
— 
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small groups is upon the individual; their concern is with the intent or 
content of the behavior of an individual. 'The present study, on the other 
hand, proposes to focus upon the ideas in the discussion, to categorize the 
content and the interrelations of ideas in terms of separable thought units. 
Certainly ideas do not exist of themselves and apart from individuals. But 
it is possible to focus on one or the other, to make one the central point of 
the investigation. 

It is not the intention here to question the value of the individual-centered 
analysis systems. They have proved successful for many purposes and have con- 
tributed much to our understanding. For investigations of idea development, 
however, they appear limited. Indeed, Bales (1, p. v) has pointed out 
that his categories are general and are not appropriate for all studies of 
the group process. 

A sesond source of inadequacy in the systems listed for the present purpose 
lies in the fact that they do not allow a sufficiently detailed analysis of 
minute elements in the growth of an idea through the group process. It 
is probable that the limited usefulness of these methods for more definitive 
study results from focusing upon the behavior of individuals, including 
widely differing group factors, and generalizing to cover many different 
types of small groups. Consequently, one could not expect to capture the 
nuances of progressive modification of ideas by these systems, 

For these reasons it appeared that a different system of analysis was 
needed. During the past year the authors have been engaged in the exacting 
Process of developing a set of categories by which this ideational moyement 
in a group could be analyzed. It will be the burden of this paper to present 


the culmination of this efiort, a system of categories which have appeared 
in application to be at once simple and adequate. 


B. DEVELOPMENT ОЕ CATEGORIES 


Detailed analyses of discussion typescripts revealed the small modifications 


of thought by which groups move to decision. Organization of these minute 


acts resulted їп a set of categories for describing thought development as it 
occurs in the process of discussion. The continued revision of these cate- 
fortes, of their interrelationships and organization, has produced a system 


which, although not final, does seem to provide a usable means of describing 
the detailed movement of ideas, 


Comparison of this system 
reveals interesting differences, 
Purpose of allowing report of 
compass of the discussion 


with the frequently-employed Bales categories 
First, the Bales categories, with the general 
all acts of behavior performed within the 
› includes four items concerned directly with inter- 
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TABLE 1 


A Assertion: explicit declaration. 
Ex., The plan was first instituted in August, 1958. 
0 Information: reporting of data as basis for thought. 
Ex., John Hays was elected president in 1958. 
E Inference: thought-movement from data or from other in- 
ferences, e.g, generalizations and value judgments. 
Ex. It will be difficult for any succeeding president 
to equal the contribution of John Hays. 


S Substantive: concerned with the actual subject-matter of the 
discussion. L 

Ex., This problem is larger in the cities than elsewhere. 

P Procedural: concerned with mechanics of group funtioning, 


participation, or use of time. 
Ex. We will close our meeting at 4 PM today. 


Y Volunteered: remarks without prior stated request from 
another. ө 
Ex., I'd like to suggest that we consider the Boldt plan. 
R Requested: remarks in response to explicit request. 
Ex. (After one member says, “Mary, what do you 
think?) 


Mary: Well, the Boldt plan worked in our school 
after we adjusted. . . 
1 e Initiation: earliest mention in the discussion of an inference 
or piece of information. 

Ех, (After no mention of examples on the immediate 
issue has been made) 

Mary: The Boldt plan would be a good example 
of this method. 
2 Restatement: repetition in identical or similar terms. 

Ex. (In such a sequence as John: “The upshot of the 
matter is that we must add two workers at that 
level.” Another member: “What did you say, John?”) 
John: The outcome is that we must add two workers 
at that level. 

3 Clarification: development of the idea at hand by elabo- 
ration, example or explanation. 

Ex., (After one member says, “We certainly had a 
successful drive last year”) 

‘Another: Successful in money received and energy 
expended. 
4i Substantiation: proof offered. 
Е Ех., (After one member says, “We earned $1500 over 
our quota last year") 
Another: Yes, the official records report that figure. 


5 Extension: development beyond the immediate logical limits 


of the idea under consideration. 
Ex., (After one member says, 


cessful drive last year") , і 
Another: And there's no reason why we can't be 


equally successful this next year. 


“We certainly had a suc- 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


6 Simple response to request: remark that scts something 
straight or settles a minor point at issue in order to 
facilitate continued functioning of the group. 

Ех, (After one member says, “Mary, did you say 
that you were planning to introduce the guest 
speaker ?") 

Mary: Yes, I did. 

7p Pro modification: revision of prior idea, involving afr- 
mation of its essentials but suggestion of some change 
within the general affirmation. 

Ex. (After one member says, “We must close out 
that department next week." ) 


s Small Another: Yes, the department must be closed out 
soon, but perhaps the following week would be a 
better time. 

1 Large Another: Yes, the department must be closed out, but 

» our plan must include a reassignment of each 
worker involved. 
7с Con modification: revision of prior idea, involving rejection 


of a substantial portion of that idea through subtraction 
or substitution, thus producing a somewhat abrupt change 
in the direction of the idea. 


Ex. (After one member says, “We must close out 
that department next week.") 


s Small Another: We must try sending one more memo- 


m to the department manager before we do 
at. 


1 Large Another: Complete reorganization is the answer, not 
elimination of the department. 


$a Stated acceptance: declaration of approval for a preceding 
thought unit. 


8 
u Unqualified You're right there, 
q Qualified In most cases that is probably true. 


$r Stated rejection: declaration of disapproval of a pre- 
ceding thought unit. 


M 
u Unqualified This plan would not work out in practice at all. 
q Qualified I don’t think that the plan would work but I could 
be wrong. 
9 Synthesis: concise organization of interrelationships dis- 
covered or produced, 


Ex., What we have been Saying is that we favor the 


^ reallocation of peripheral duties but the retention of 
basic functions, , , 


Summary: conci. 
established, 


„ Exs We have considered and approved the first, third 
and fourth Provisions; we have considered and 


rejected the second Provision. ut 


0 : ci ; 
1 se restatement of major points previously 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


1 Imperative: simple directive of attention ог effort. 
Ex., Turn to the Bylaws first. 
Q Question: asking, interrogation or inquiry through tone or 
word for certain responses, 
Ex., What did we decide about the location? 
о Information: asking for data as basis for thought. 
Ex., When was our last election? 
E Inference: asking for thought movement from data or other 
inference, 
Ex., What would the results of such action be? 
E] Substantive: inquiry concerning the actual subject-matter 
of the discussion. 
Ex., Who was our legal representative in 1956? 
P Procedural: inquiry concerning the mechanics of group 
functioning, participation, or use of time. 
Ex., Do you expect to complete our work today? 


1 Initiation: asking for introduction of new dat or new 
inferences. 
Ex., Can someone give an example of such a plan in 
action? 
2 Restatement: asking for repetition in identical or similar 
terms. 


Ex., Would you repeat that, please? 
Clarification: asking for development of the idea at hand. 
Ex., Would this election be done by secret ballot? 
+ Substantiation: asking for proof. 
Ex., What authority can you give for that analysis 
of the problem? 
5 Extension: asking for development of the present idea into 
related matters. 
Ex., What are the likely outcomes of such a plan? 
6 Simple response: asking for a reply that will set something 
straight, settle a minor point at issue, etc. 
Ex., Were you through with your statement? 


m 
e 


7 Modification: asking for revision of the idea under con- 
sideration. 
Ex., Can we improve the first stage of our plan some- 
what? 
8 Judgment: asking for acceptance or rejection of an idea. 
Ex., Do we favor this proposal? 
9 Synthesis: asking for concise presentation of interrela- 
F tionships. 
Ex., What are we really saying here? 
10 > Summary: asking for restatement of major points. 
Ex., What have we established so far? 
AQ Assertion-Question: declaration of content plus request 


for response within a single thought unit. 
(The symbols described aboye apply for each part; 
thus, A.Q. ) 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


D Delayed relationship: reference is to earlier than the pre- 
ceding thought unit. (This symbol follows the pre- 
viously explained designations for the thought unit.) 

Ds Delayed self relationship: reference is to speaker’s own 
earlier comment. (This symbol follows the previously 
explained designations for the thought unit.) 


personal relationships: No. 1 Shows solidarity, raises other’s status, gives 
help, reward; No. 2 Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, shows satisfaction; 
No. 11 Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws out of field; and No. 12 
Shows antagonism, deflates other’s status, defends or asserts self. In the 
suggested system, on the other hand, with the purpose of showing only 
ideational movement, these items do not appear except as they result in 
verbal Statements in the flow of thought. 

Again, in the Bales system the two categories on agreement (No. 3 Agrees, 
shows passive acceptance, understands, concurs, complies; and No. 10 Dis- 
agrees, shows passive rejection, formality, withholds help) refer both to 
the subject matter under consideration and to the mechanics of group moye- 
ment. In the suggested system the distinction between substantive and pro- 
cedural acceptance is important and is arranged for. 

The emphasis of the Bales system on individual behavior is revealed in 
categories No. 4 Gives suggestion, direction, implying autonomy for other, 
and No. 9 Asks for suggestion, direction, possible ways of action. The 
emphasis here is clearly on the interrelationships of the persons. In the 
suggested system these acts are of interest as they modify the thought under 
consideration, and hence are reported according to the content of their 
verbal expression. г 
| The remaining four categories of the Bales 12 include two concerning 
inferences, one an inference given and one an inference asked for (No. 5 
Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, expresses feeling, wish; No. 8 Asks for 
opinion, evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling) and two concerning 
information, one information given and one information requested (No. 6 
Gives orientation, information, repetition, confirmation; No? 7 Asks for 
orientation, information, repetition, confirmation). The function of these 
p ORE INA d Es т of the ideas is not of basic 
tions are of extreme nd v d | Е ов RD es M 

Р j nd designations for reporting their effects in 
great detail are provided. 


To summarize: the System suggested here is not directly interested in 
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TABLE 2 


Joan 


Shirley 


Our job today is concerned with the question, "HOW 
EFFECTIVE IS THE SEATTLE TIMES AS A MET- 
ROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER ?" and first this morning 
to suggest appropriate criteria for any metropolitan 
newspaper./ You have all, I am sure, heard of the 
recent Ravenna cave-in./ This was an excellent op- 
portunity for people to take a poll to see how 
quickly news like this travels and through what 
channels./ And a poll was taken, and it was found 
that, oh, in something like 24 hours or 48 hours after 
this cave-in 96.8 per cent of the people contacted 
knew about this thing./ Eighteen per cent of the 
people contacted knew about it from conversation, 
18 per cent also knew from television, 24 per cent 
knew from radio, and an amazing high of 36 per 
cent of these people contacted knew about this recent 
event through the newspaper./ With the advantages 
of radio and television, the newspaper still seemed 
to afford this information to a greater percentage of 
people./ 'The important job we have, then, is to 
suggest criteria for a metropolitan newspaper./ So 
lets get right into it if we may./ What is one, 
let us consider one, criterion for a metropolitan 
newspaper./ 


It should bring to the people an accurate and un- 
biased account of the news, I think/ That would 
be about the first thing that you would put down. 
I feel that this is of prime importance./ 


You're concerned here with just the news section 
then, aren't you? Not the editorials and comic 
sections./ 


No, just the news report./ е 
Um-hm./ 


Could you explain it a little bit further for us?/ 
What exactly do you mean by that? By unbiased ?/ 


Well, the reason you read a newspaper is to find 
out about news./ And I think that we deserve to 
— hind truthful news—instead of news cluttered with 


biased opinions./ 


Do you have any papers that might be an example?/ 
Iran across two that may have such characteristics, 
and they're the Christian Science. Monitor and the 
New York Times;/ and I mention them, here as 
kind of objective newspapefs./ Do you know whether 
that would be valid or not?/ 
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АОРУІ 
AESV1 
AESVS 


AOSVS 
AOSVS 


AESV9 
© 


AOPV2 
IA 


QES1 


АЕЅКІ 


АЕЅУ5 


AQ 
AESV7ps 
-QOS3 


AOSR3 


AESV8au 


IQ 


QES3 


AESV4Ds 
AESR3Ds 


QOS1 
AESVI 
AOSV4 
AESV3 
QES8 


Tracy, chr. 
Joan 

Bill 

Joan 

Bill 

Tracy 
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Betty 


Joan 


Betty 
Tracy 


Joan 


Tracy 
Joan 


Tracy 


Joan 


Tracy 


Sandy 


Joan 


Betty 


Sandy 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Yes./ I would say we have a good example of 
subjective work in the PI,/ which the Times calls 
the second daily newspaper in Seattle./ I think this 
is a very important point—to keep a newspaper— 
news pages—free of biased opinion./ 


In other words, just report the facts./ [Joan: That's 
right.] Forget the opinions and let the readers form 
their own./ 


Or if there is going to Be an opinion, let it be known 
as such./ 


Um-hm./ 
Could you state the criterion again, please?/ 


Accurate and unbiased news reports./ 


Accurate and unbiased./ 


Um-hm./ Maybe we could also put in true facts./ 
I wasn't sure whether, , ./ 


Factual ?/ 


Im not sure./ I thought that might be the same 


thing,/ [Betty: Yes.] Accurate and truthful would 
be the same./ 


Could we make a statement then?/ This is, I feel, 
a good criterion,/ and can we make a statement 
that we can use—just kind of bring this together 
now?/ Can some of us do this?/ 


Before we do that/ I would just like to say that 
I think X would be important to include things 
like timeliness and clearness and conciseness in 
bringing the news, not just objectivity./ 


Do you think that might be under another criterion ?/ ` 


Under good writing ethics, maybe?/ 


Maybe./ 


E] 


AESR8au 
AESV5 
AOSV1 
AESV8auD 


AESV3 
AESV8au 
AESVS 


AESV7ps 


AESV8au 
IQ 


AOSR2Ds 


AOPV2 


AESV8au 
AESV5 
AOSV3 


AQ 
AESV3 
-QES3 


AESR2 
AESV3 
AESV8au 
AESV3 


IQ 
AESV8auD 
QEP9 

IQ 
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AESV7pl 
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AESV7cl 
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` AQ 


AESV3 
-0Е58 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
Shirley Did you say conciseness?/ QOPéD 


Sandy Yes./ Im including all these different things in AOPR6 
reporting the news. I would think that it should be AESV2Ds 
timely, and unbiased, and complete and correct news 


coverage./ 
Bill Perhaps it would be better if this particular state- AESV7cl 
ment just deals with objectivity./[Joan: Maybe.] AESV8aq 
Maybe you can cover that in another./ AESV2D 
Sandy Yes./ А AESV8au 
Tracy Objectivity ?/ AQ 
AOSV2D 
-QESS 
Bill Could we use her statement as she made it?/ QEPS 
Joan ГЇЇ try it again./ It should give the public accurate AOPVI 
and unbiased news reports./ AOSV2Ds 
Sandy Um-hm./ AESVSau 
Joan Do you think that covers it OK?/ QESS 
Tom I agree./ If—if this weren't the case, if the people AESRSau 
could not rely upon the information in the news- AESVS 


paper,/ [Shirley: which is often the case] which is AESVS 
often the case,/ and if they couldn't rely on it, well, AESV2 
they wouldn't be interested enough even to buy the AESV4 


paper./ 


Betty Another thing that I believe: it would give the reader АЕЅУ5 
a chance to do some thinking for himself—/ in other 
words, instead of always having the opinions handed AESV3Ds 


to him, he can form his own judgments./ 


Joan In other words, a kind of a basis for sound public AQ 
opinion?/ Is that what you mean, Betty ?/ AESV3 
-QES3 
QES3 
Sand ink it mi i to include in this 
aey I think it might be a good idea to inclu pe 


first criterion that phrase, “as unbiased as is pos- 
* sible."/ I don't think that it could be completely, that 
we could expect it to be completely unbiased./ But AESV4 
we could say that it should be as unbiased as pos- , AESV2 


sible./ 


Shirley Say, aren’t most newspapers promoting something?/ UR 


e -QES8 


e 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
ee  _ УТ 


Tom Most of them./ AESR$au 
Joan Should we say that they cater to business, the big AQ 
business men? AESVS 
-QES& 
Bill That's another category we might cover./ It should AEPR$rq 


clearly express its policy./ Newspapers have various AESVSD 
policies they can adhere to. They can either be par- 
tisan or а political faction or they can be independent AESV3 
or neutral./ 

ә 


Tom I think it's good to qualify anything we say, such AESV$auD 
as "the biases newspapers may have" to what Sandy 
said, to “as much as possible."/ Does anybody QESS 
else feel that way?/ 


Joan › Remember that our criteria must be within the realm IA 
of possibility—/ "as unbiased as possible." / AESV2D 
Tracy So far, then, we have that a metropolitan newspaper 


should give the public as accurate and unbiased news AOSVIO 
reports as possible./ 


ыы ыг s 1. 


interpersonal interactions and omits such categories, but is highly interested 
in the results of verbal interactions upon the movement of thought and thus 
expands and details these categories. 


C. DESCRIPTION or CATEGORIES 


An arrangement of letters and numbers has been devised to specify the 
categories. These symbels, the names of the categories, their descriptions, 
and typical examples are given in Table 1. 


D. APPLICATION OF CATEGORIES 


A demonstration of the application of these categories is given (Table 2). 
In the typescript presented above, taken from a problem-solving group dis- 
cussion, the thought units have been separated by oblique lines and the 
Categories designated in the right-hand margin. With skilled observers 
using this system, the between-rater consistency has been greater than .80. 

A summary of the development of ideas through time can be provided 
graphically as in Table 3. The termination of an individual contribution 


is indicated by a horizontal line. It will be noted that members occasionally 
interject comments. ч 
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E. SUMMARY 


This paper presents a system of categories for the analysis of the d 
opment of ideas in small discussion groups. The proposed system 
on ideas rather than on behavior of individuals, and provides the basis for 
a more definitive analysis of this aspect of the group process than can be 
achieved with other current systems, 

It is hoped that this system will provide for other researchers a highly 
useful and usable instrument for the study of small groups. 
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INFORMATION AND OPINION DURING 
AN INTERNATIONAL CRISIS* 


State University of New York and Brooklyn College 


Martin DEUTSCH AND HAROLD PROSHANSKY! 


In September of 1958 the news of the day was dominated by the con- 
troversy between the United States and Red China over the shelling of the 
island groups of Quemoy and Matsu. The very widespread and complete 
coverage of the situation in all the mass media meant that those people who 
were typically responsive to current events were being continually exposed 
to information about this controversy; yet, the investigators noted informally 
that many relatively educated individuals discussed the situation jn terms 
of "facts" which were clearly incorrect (for example, that Quemoy was 
closer to Formosa than to the mainland) on which they based opinions about 
the issue (that because of the above "fact" Quemoy had obviously greater 
relevance to the defense of Formosa than to the defense of the mainland). 
Prompted by this combination of extensive coverage of the issue and false 
notions as to the facts, the investigators undertook to determine the extent 
to which relatively educated individuals were informed about the funda- 
mentals ‘of the conflict (the governments involved, the location of the island 
groups, and the like) and the relationship of their information to certain 
demographic variables as well as to their opinions about the issue itself. 

One hundred and three interviews were obtained by four Brooklyn College 
graduate students in psychology, all of whom had, had some training and 
Previous experience in survey interviewing. The respondents were randomly 
selected, but, inasmuch as we were concerned with those individuals who 
Were aware of and responded to national and international issues as presented 
in the mass media, only persons with at least a high school education were 
interviewed. In general, the sample consisted of middle-class white collar 
ог professional people, most of whom resided in the area of the college. 
Limited resources dictated experimental limitations in both the total number 
of interviews and in the nature of the interviews themselves, and limitations 
in the degrée of generalization possible. However, the initial delineation of 
_ 
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the population from which the sample was drawn makes possible greater 
generalization to this particular population from the sample than would have 
been the case if the respondents were drawn from broader educational and 
geographical groups. 

The interview schedule was relatively simple and short, each interview 
requiring, on the average, about 20 minutes to complete. In addition to 
questions on respondent attributes, there were 14 items relevant to the con- 
troversy and two items concerning the respondent's voting behavior in the 
last presidential election. Of the 14 items on the international issue, nine 
were information questions: "Quemoy is presently occupied by troops of 
what country ?"; four dealt with opinions concerning the issue: for example, 
opinion concerning the extent to which America's role in the conflict was 
justified ; and the final question was about the extent to which the respondent 
had discussed the problem with friends or family. It should be pointed out 
that while both the islands of Matsu and Quemoy were involved in the dispute, 
in the interest of simplifying the interview, the respondents were questioned 
only about Quemoy, as it was the one referred to most often in the news. 

Of the 103 interviews obtained, 97 were complete and were used in the 
analysis of the data, Respondent attributes were distributed as follows: 
59 per cent were men and 41 per cent, women; the ‘age range was 18 to 
over 65, with 40 per cent between 18 and 35, 40 per cent between 36 and 55, 
and 20 per cent over 55; 79 per cent of the respondents were marric, while 
21 per cent were single, widowed, or divorced. As to education, 15 per 
cent were high school graduates only, 28 per cent had some college training, 
46 per cent had a college degree, and 11 per cent had at least some graduate 
or professional training, } 

In general the results obtained with regard to simple but basic information 
about the Quemoy situation warrant the conclusion that our respondents 
were well informed in this respect. Slightly more than one-third of them 


r cent who could name “the leader of 
shad this knowledge before the period 
also true of the 90 per cent who were 
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able to tell the location of the Nationalist Chinese government, but on this 
question it is interesting to note that some answered “Taiwan” rather 
than “Formosa,” inasmuch as the former name seldom appeared in the 
news prior to the Quemoy conflict. In considering the specific questions 
about Quemoy, however, it seems much more probable that the knowledge 
resulted from the current coverage rather than prior acquisition: 70 per 
cent of the sample indicated correctly that Quemoy was not “an island of 
significant economic potential”; 77 per cent were able to name the country 
whose troops occupied Quemoy; and more significantly, 62 per cent indicated 
correctly that Quemoy was less than 20 miles from the China mainland, 
while only 12 per cent believed that the distance was more than 200 miles. 
Supporting the interpretation that such findings can be attributed to the 
salience of the Quemoy dispute in the news is the fact that three-quarters 
of the respondents had discussed the problem either “a little bit” or “quite 
a bit” with friends and family. 

Cross-tabulations between respondent characteristics and their information 
scores revealed what seems to be a clear relationship between information 
score and educational level. Because of the relatively small N, the “high 
school” and “some college” groups were combined and compared with a 
combination of the ‘college degree” and “post-graduate training” groups. 
Of the less educated group, 51 per cent answered seven or more information 
questions correctly, while the corresponding finding for the better educated 
group was 82 per cent. A sex difference was also found: 86 per cent of the 
men, but only 45 per cent of the women achieved the criterion of seven 
correct answers. Inasmuch as a greater proportion of the men than of the 
women were in the better educated group, it seemed that the sex difference 
might be simply a function of differences in education. While recognizing 
the very limited nature of a three-way breakdown with an N of this size, 
such an analysis was undertaken as a basis for suggestions for further 
study. What emerged most clearly as a possible hypothesis was that differ- 
ences in education among better educated individuals (high school and some 
college compared with college degree and post-graduate training) does make 
for differences in information about significant issues for women but not 
for men. Only 33 per cent of the less educated women in the present 
sample answered at least seven questions correctly, while 63, per cent of 
the more educated women met this criterion. The findings for the two 
Corresponding male groups were 78 per cent and 90 per cent respectively. 
Interestingly, the sex difference is so great that there is no overlap in these 
figures: the less educated men in our sample were better able to answer 
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the questions than were the better educated women. However, the con- 
siderably greater discrepancy between the men and women in the less 
educated group would suggest that among individuals who are relatively 
better educated, men are better informed than women at the lower levels of 
such education, while at the higher levels of such education the sex difference is 
less important. This would seem plausible, considering that the female role in 
our society tends to be less homogeneous along the education continuum, 
since at higher educational levels women are more likely to work outside 
the home as a function of greater education, while al? men are breadwinners 
and the male role is thus more independent of education. Once again, how- 
ever, we must caution that these findings can be considered only suggestive 
because of the small number of cases. 

Comparisons between the other attributes of the respondents and their 
information scores yielded no significant relationships. The group was more 
or less equally divided in their opinions on certain aspects of the Quemoy 
conflict. About half the sample believe that the controversy would lead 
to an all-out atomic war. Fifty-five per cent of them felt that the United 
States was “completely justified” or “justified” in its attitude that Quemoy 
was important for our security, whereas 45 per cent felt that this attitude 
was “unjustified” or “completely unjustified.” Perhaps of greater interest 
is the fact that only about 20 per cent of our respondents strongly supported 
the United States or Red China (labelling actions of either of them "'com- 
pletely justified" or "completely unjustified”) in their respective positions 
in the controversy. About 10 per cent supported the United States strongly, 
and about 10 per cent strongly favored the Red Chinese position, with the 
rest of the respondents being equally divided in the less extreme positions. 
1 This finding could be indicative of the lack of clarity of presentation of 
the issues involved. For example, the argument of the American government 
that the shelling of Quemoy was a threat to the security of the independent 
nations of the Western Pacific area was repudiated by some military expert: 
on the grounds that Red China had almost no navy, which would certainly 
тее апу cman On the other hand, the arguments offered by 
fairly head Miam 7A а m. E ко енн 
Cile epe dia y being the "other side." Of course, other 

i clarity of the issue could also account for the relatively 

srl matin he drs wt ong ps i pr 1 
[^ Homil P eie e, in the Hungarian situation not only could 
but the whole aflair ds ify more strongly with the individual Hungarian, 
eated more affect and concern, as evidenced by the 
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collection of funds and other encouragement of the refugees. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of these findings that the respondents 
were fairly equally divided in their opinions about the Quemoy situation 
is the fact that such a division occurred in a group which was relatively 
homogeneous in factors usually considered relevant to potitical attitudes. 
Not only were they relatively homogeneous in education and social class, but 
also in voting behavior: 80 per cent voted in the last presidential election, 
and of these approximately 70 per cent voted for the Democratic candidate. 
This voting preference might lead to the assumption that a large proportion 
of the sample would reject a position idéntified with a Republican admin- 
istration, but, as was seen above, this did not occur. No relationship was 
found between opinions and voting behavior, nor between opinions and 
information scores or demographic variables. 

This population was sufficiently divided that, considering its basic homo- 
geneity, it is interesting to speculate on the extent to which this issue divided 
the American people as a whole. It might be interesting to consider here 
too the impact of the issue of atomic war on more general political opinion. 
A study in greater depth is certainly indicated. While the Quemoy issue 
is no longer as current, from time to time other issues and crises occupy а 
majority of the available news space and a similar study, following the leads 
developed here and itself developing new ones, could prove profitable. By 
studying in depth opinions and reactions to major current issues it should 
be possible not only to determine how receptive a population is to facts 
purveyed by the mass media, but to relate both the factual knowledge and 
the opinions to voting behavior and to such variables as age, sex, education, 
and the like. It would seem desirable to have funds and organization 
available for use on short notice whenever an issue’ saturates the news for 
a period of time. 

Summary, During the period of the Quemoy controversy involving the 
United States and Red China, approximately 100 relatively well-educated 
New York City residents in the area of Brooklyn College were interviewed 
to determine the extent to which they were informed about the problem. 
In terms of simple but critical information necessary for understanding the 
conflict, it was found that the respondents—who as educated individuals 
would be expected to be sensitive to and informed about world issues—were 
in fact quite well informed. That the consistency with which the Quemoy 
Situation was reported by the mass media served as a basis for acquiring 
some of this information is indirectly supported by the, fact that knowledge 
of Quemoy was not widely disseminated prior to the time of the conflict. 
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"The limited nature of the sample precludes any extensive generalization 
beyond it; however it seems likely, considering the simple information asked 
for, that the findings would hold for the population of middle-class, rela- 
tively well-educated, large city residents. Obtained relationships between 
education, sex, and information score were discussed, as well as the fact that 
the respondents were more or less equally divided in their opinions as to 
the justification of the position of the United States in the controversy. 
Indications were that future studies of a similar nature relating to immedi- 
ately current issues could be profitable. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The literature contains two kinds of explanations for imitation. One 
stresses rational and perceptual factors and views imitation as resulting from 
a cognitive process. The other stresses rote repetition of another's behavior 
and views imitation as resulting from a process that involves little or no 
understanding. See (6, 7) for penetrating discussions of these points of 
view. There have been controversies over the relative merits of the different 
explanations. For example, a stimulus-response explanation of imitation 
(9) has been interpreted as less adequate than an explanation which takes 
into account understanding (1). 

Without wishing to become involved in a controversy over the value 
of the concept of imitation or the relative value of one or another expla- 
nation we were interésted in studying an act of imitation under different 
experimental conditions. Specifically, we were interested in whether different 
conditions would tend to have differential effects on processes underlying the 
act of imitation and also differential consequences in subsequent learning 
situations. 

B. PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


1. Basic Procedure s 


In order to be able to apply a variational approach (8), we were interested 


in an experimental procedure suitable for a wide range of ages, and per- 
mitting variations of the process leading to correct responses. It was decided 
tO use a two-choice maze in the form of a cardboard cutout of a house 
with two paths leading to the door. One was а short, perpendicular path, 
the other a longer, curved, twisted path jutting out to the left of the house. 
The two path met at the door and also at a point mar 
inches below the door. 

_Unless otherwise indicated, the experi 
Viduals at a time, seated opposite each other at a table. 
=———_. 


7 Received in the Editorial Office on June: 30, 1959: $ ; 
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ment was administered to two indi- 
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a naive subject while the other was the experimenter's pre-instructed con- 
federate. Initial instructions given to the pair were essentially as follows: 
We're testing the ability of different people to solve certain kinds of 
problems. I am going to give you some problems to solve. Imagine 
yourself at the point X here (in the maze). You are to go from here 
to the house using one of these two paths. Which path would you use? 


After both answered, the experimenter put his finger across one of the 
paths, near the goal, and asked which path they would choose now. After 
both responded the experimenter continued with words to this effect: 


That was obvious. From now on, instead of blocking a path with my 
finger, 1 am going to block it in my mind. Your task is to select the 
path that is open, that is, the one I did not block in my mind. Since 
you (the confederate) came into the room first, you give your answer 
first in every trial I would like both of you to speak loudly so that I 
cah hear you; after you have both answered, I will tell each of you 
whether or not you were right and then we shall go on to the next 
trial. In blocking the paths, I am using a certain system. You may 
want to think of it as a certain principle or scheme. As soon as either 
of you thinks you have caught on to the system I am using in blocking 
the paths, write it on the paper you were given and show it to me. 
Then I will tell you whether you discovered it. If you did not discover 
it, then keep on trying to find out what system I'm using. Write down 
any ideas that come to you and show them to me. 


If necessary, the instructions were reworded without giving additional 
information. At a point which will be indicated in each of the experiments 
described later, the experimenter announced that a new problem, involving 
a new principle, would be given. It was introduced with words to this effect: 

You will now be'given a different problem in which I am going to 
use a new system for blocking the paths. Again you must choose the 
unblocked path and you will be called right if you do and wrong 
if you do not. Again you (the confederate) will go first in every 
trial As soon as either of you thinks you have discovered the new 


system write it on your paper and show it to me. Keep on trying to 
find the system. 


Various problems were used, but not all in the same experiment. 
a. Imitation problem. Whatever path the confederate selected was called 


right. The» confederate varied his choices in a random manner between the 


two paths. The subject was called right only when he gave the same choice 
as the confederate. 


b. Short problem» The short path was always the right choice, 1.е., the 
long path was consistently regarded as blocked. The confederate, after 
selecting the short path for the first trial, varied his choices in a random 
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manner. He was called wrong when he chose the long path and right when 
he chose the short path. The same criterion was used for the subject. 

c. Alternation problem. The correct choice was alternated between the 
two paths. On the first trial the long path was considered unblocked, on 
the second trial the short path was considered unblocked, and so on. The 
confederate made his responses in a random manner and therefore was not 
always called right. 

d. Short-imitation problem. The short path was always called right and 
was consistently chosen by the confederate. The subject was called wrong 
if he selected the long path. 

e. Alternation-imitation problem. An alternation system was used in 
determining which path was to be unblocked. The confederate alternated 
in accordance with this system and was always called right. 

The subject was considered to have found the principle underlying the 
imitation problem if he noted that the system was that the confederate 
was always right no matter what path he chose and that in order to be 
right the subject had to make the same choice. The following are examples 
of acceptable descriptions of the imitation principle: “The scheme is that 
you place the block on the path he hasn't named"; "You want me to travel 
the path he’s picked"; “The system is that he's right no matter what he 
Picks and if I say what he says I'm right." The assertion that the con- 
federate was always right was not acceptable as a description of the imitation 
principle. In this and in other cases where it was not clear whether the 
subject had found the principle, he was asked to clarify what he meant. 
The subject was considered to have described the principle underlying the 
short problem or the short-imitation problem if he indicated that the short 
Path was always unblocked or the long path always blocked. He was con- 
sidered to have described the principle underlying the alternation problem 
or the alternation-imitation problem if he indicated that a pattern of simple 
alternation was used in blocking the paths. 


C. EXPERIMENT I 
1. Procedure 


This experiment was conducted in a New York City public elementary 
School with the writer serving as experimenter. Subjects were 84 pupils 
in the sixth grade whose ages ranged from 11 years to 13 years. Serving 
as confederate for each subject was a fifth grade boy, 10% years of age, 
of slighter physical stature than most subjects, and uflknown to them. A 
Series of signals had been arranged with the confederate. If the experi- 
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menter's left hand was closed, it signified that he should select the long path; 
if this hand were open, that he should select the short path. The experi 
menter's hands were on the table and visible to both children. 
In order to clarify for the children what was meant by the principle or 
system used in blocking the paths; they were given the following hints айе 
the initial instructions: 

Think to yourself, “When does he say that I am right? When 
does he say that I am wrong? What did I do when I was right? What 
did I do when I was wrong?" As soon as you think that you have 
caught on, write it down and show it to me. If you can't express the 

idea in writing, then whisper it in my ear. 


Half of the children received the short problem followed by the imitation. 
problem while the others received the imitation problem followed by the 
short problem. In each problem trials were continued until there were 10 
consecutive trials in which the subject was called right. The subject was 
then asked, if he had not already reported the underlying principle, “How 
does it happen that you are always choosing the correct path? Don’t tell | 
me aloud. Write it down or whisper it in my ear." Whether or not the — 
subject now correctly described the principle for the initial problem, the 
second problem was introduced, 

In the imitation problem, where the confederate was always right, he _ 
wrote something on his paper after the tenth trial which the experimenter call 
a correct description of the underlying principle. In the short problem, the | 
confederate was never right for 10 consecutive trials and was never asked for, 
nor did he offer, any explanation of the principle. 


2. Results 


Some subjects pleaded for permission to answer first (which was 
granted), sometimes adding that they did not want to be considered cheati 
or copying. Some asked if it was permissible to give the same answer ã3 
that given by the other child. The experimenter replied that it was pet - 
missible since the right-wrong verdict was made only after both respond 

Every subject eventually achieved 10 successive trials im: which he Y 
called right. Some did so almost at the beginning of a problem and others | 
only after?200 trials. In each problem a subject was assigned a performante 
score equal to the number of trials which preceded his 10 successive corr 
responses. This served as a pragmatic or performance criterion of the € 
of learning. Table 1 contains the range, mean, and median of the per 
formance scores, with average scores computed to the nearest whole number 
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Highlights of results, as reflected in performance scores, were as follows: 
a. The imitation problem was a more difficult initial problem than the 

short problem. This was shown by the maximum performance scores (200 

trials for initial imitation compared to 16 trials for the initial short 


TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE AND VERBAL SCORES 


Performance scores 
Range Mean Median Range Mean Median 


Exper- 
iment Problem Phase Ss 
I Short First 42 1-16 
Imitation Second 42 4-105 
Imitation First 42 5-200 
Short Second 42 5-150 
п Alternation- 

control 12 0-15 
Alternation First 20 0-30 
Imitation Second 20 0-60 
Imitation First 48 5-60 
Alternation Second 24 0-60 
Alternation- 

imitation First 23 5-30 
Imitation Second 23 0-45 
Imitation First 48 5-60 
Alternation- 

imitation Second 24 0-30 

IH Short- 

imitation First 16 0-10 
Imitation Second 16 5-35 
Imitation First 16 343 
Short- 

imitation Second 16 0-20 
Alternation- 

imitation First 18 1-14 
Imitation Second 18 0-60 
Imitation First 18 2-47 
Alternation- 

imitation Second 18 1115 


4 
19 


35 
32 


6 


3 
10 


19 
20 


15 
4 


Verbal scores 


4-27 


13 


كك 


10 


Problem), by the means (35 compared to 4), and by the medians (19 com- 


Pared to 3). 


b The direction of results was reversed in the second phase, 
trials now needed for the short problem. 
Performance scores (150 compared to 105 for the i 
means (32 compared to 19), and in the medians 

с. Imitation apparently had a deleterious е 


ffect on learning in t 


E 
with more 
This was reflected in the maximum 
imitation problem), in the 


(20 compared to 10). 
he sub- 
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sequent problem. This was suggested by the fact that about eight times 
as many trials were needed to attain the performance criterion in the short 
problem when it followed the imitation problem than when it was first (a 
total of 1,340 trials compared to a total of 172). This trend was also 
shown by the maximum performance scores for the short problem (150 when it 
was in the second phase compared to 16 in the first), by the means (32 compared 
to 4) and by the medians (20 compared to 3). ` 

d. Experience with the short problem apparently facilitated somewhat 
learning of the subsequent imitation problem. This was suggested by the 
fact that about twice as many trials were needed to attain the performance 
criterion when the imitation problem was first than when it followed the 
short problem (a total of 1,486 trials compared to a total of 784). This 
trend was also revealed by the maximum performance scores for the imitation 
proble (200 when it was first compared to 105 when it was second), by 
the means (35 compared to 19), and by the medians (19 compared to 10). 


3. Comments 


In the beginning, most children examined the maze carefully, viewing it 
from various angles for possible clues to a solution. When the short problem 
was first, all children soon realized that the short path was consistently 
unblocked. Some had first to overcome a suspicion that the experimenter 
would trick them by changing to the other path. When they saw that this 
did not happen, they lost some of this suspicion and continued to select the 
shorter path. Most subjects of their own accord, and the remainder in re- 
sponse to questioning, stated that the system was to leave the short path 
open. Throughout they seemed to be centered on the maze and to pay 
little attention to the confederate. 
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or confederate. Finally, many ceased to examine the maze and merely reit- 
erated the confederate’s responses. 

Six of the 42 subjects who received the initial imitation problem readily 
discovered and verbalized the imitation principle. Most children, however, 
did not spontaneously verbalize the solution. When subjects were asked, 
“How does it happen that you are now always choosing the correct path ?" 
they often appeared somewhat embarrassed and reluctant to answer. A 
few now reported the imitation principle, others said that they did not know 
why they were now selecting the correct,path, but most confessed that they 
had simply been repeating the confederate's response. Most children. ex- 
plained that they did this because they wanted to be called right even though 
they had not yet figured out the system which the other child had discovered, 
eg, "If I copy him I'm called right, but I don't know why he's right"; 
"He's found the system but I haven't so I copied him because I wanted to be 
right" Some children said that they repeated the overheard responses in 
an attempt to discover the underlying scheme which the other child appar- 
ently knew. Thus, some recognized the imitation principle while others 
thought that there was a system which they had not yet discovered. 

In view of the general reluctance to imitate the confederate and in view 
of the desire to discover an objective system, it is interesting that no 
subject reported the actual principle involved, ie, no one, either in the 
fist or second phase, referred to the experimenter's hand signals which 
determined the confederate's responses, although the signaling hands were 
visible to the subjects. In other words, despite reluctance to use the overheard 
Tesponses as cues, subjects did not refer to the hand signals, the cues the 
confederate was actually using. . 

When the imitation problem was second, subjects tended to try fewer and 
les elaborate hypotheses than when it was first and learned more readily 
to focus on the confederate for cues for their responses. It seemed that 
after the previous experience with a readily discernible objective system in 
the short problem, they were able to realize more readily that this time 
Dot the maze but the confederate was the source of cues for the correct 
response, But>when, through training with the imitation problem, they were 
centered on the confederate, it was considerably more difficult for them to 
restructure the situation so as to center on the maze. Comnfents aid in 
Understanding these results. The following is typical of the children's 
remarks when the short problem was second. 


“When you said that you were using a new SC 
Now he (the confederate) is going to be wrong. 


heme; ] thought, "Oh! 
» So when he picked 
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the short path, I picked the long path. But you said I was wrong. 
Then ] thought that he would be right after all so I said the same 
thing he said and you said we were both wrong. Then I didn't know 
what to do. 


After a while, some subjects caught on to the scheme, e.g., "I began to 
see that whenever he or I said the short road we were right but when we 
said the long road we were wrong. So I realized that he didn't matter 
anymore but that the short road was right." Nearly half of the group, 
although they chose the short path for 10 successive trials, actually never 
shifted their focus from the confederate. Their behavior is typified in this 
child's remarks: "After a while I realized what you were doing. When 
he said short I had to say the same, when he said long I had to say the 
opposite.” 

It appears from the comments that subjects were hindered in discovering 
the scheme by the belief that the confederate's choice was somehow related 
to the correct answer. If the confederate did not respond to the short- 
problem, we might expect a decrease in the hindering effects of the previous 
experience with the imitation problem. This proved to be the case when 
30 children in the same school, who had received the imitation problem, 
immediately afterwards received the short problem, during which the con- 
federate, although still present, refrained from answering. Performance 
scores in the latter problem ranged from 1 to 21 with a median of 4. These 
results are similar to those obtained when the usual short problem was 
first and significantly lower than when it was second. This preliminary 
experiment lends support to the thesis that it was centering on the confederate 
during the short problem, because of training in the imitation problem, 
which hindered our subjects in learning a principle that other children, who 
were not so centered, readily mastered. 


D. Exprrtment II? 
1. Procedure 


The immaturity of the subjects in the previous experiment may have con- 
tributed to their difficulty in abstracting or generalizing a ‘principle and 
verbalizing it. It was therefore decided to use more mature subjects who, 
according tó some theoretical accounts (cf. 4, 13), would be more likely 
to be abstract-minded" and more capable of abstracting and verbalizing 
than the children. Also two criteria were utilized: a performance criterion 


Sas „ 
2 Data for Experiment II w 


presented in Table 1 FEDL Ee adapted from Mills (10), with the ranges 


E approximations from histograms. 
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to gauge the point at which various successive trials began and a verbal 
criterion to gauge the point at which the principle was correctly described. 
| The experimenters worked in a pair of a male and a female, with one 
assuming the role of confederate and the other the role of experimenter. 
They changed roles so that each time the confederate was of the same sex 
as the subject and the experimenter of the opposite sex. 

Subjects were 103 undergraduates at McGill University, ranging in 
age from 16 to 32 with a median age of about 19 years. Serving as a 
control group were 12 subjects to whom the alternation problem was indi- 
vidually administered without a confederate being present. There were 
48 subjects who had the imitation problem first with half of them receiving 
the alternation problem next, while the others received the alternation- 
imitation problem. For 20 subjects the imitation problem followed the 
alternation problem while for 23 other subjects it followed the altegnation- 
imitation problem. 

The experimenter did not offer the hints which had been used in Experi- 
ment I after the initial instructions. Instead, whenever the subject had 
_ five successive trials in which he was called right, he was asked why he was 
always right and was told to write his answer. The experimenter then said 
aloud that what the subject wrote was correct or not correct. In the latter 
case trials were continued. The procedure was followed until the subject 
described the underlying principle except that no more than 60 trials were 
allowed. If the 60th trial was reached, the experimenter then suggested that 
the subject give up and told him the underlying principle. 

In order to avoid suspicion of the confederate he was also questioned 
after five trials and again after 10 trials in the imitation problem and in 
the alternation-imitation problem. After the 10th trial he wrote something 
_ оп his paper which the experimenter called correct; he was not questioned 
further concerning the scheme, 'The confederate was never questioned in 
the alternation problem since he was not right in five consecutive trials. 


2. Results 


For each problem a subject was assigned a performance score equal to 
the number of trials before the first of five successive correct trials and a 
Verbal score equal to the number of trials before he gave an acceptabledescription 
ОЁ the principle. A subject was given a performance or verbal score of 60, 
the maximum number of trials allowed, if he did not attain the performance 
criterion or the verbal criterion, respectively. Table lepresents the range, 


mean, and median of these scores. 
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While the college students were more mature than the children in 
ment I and, according to some theoretical accounts, more capable of 
tion, generalization, and verbalization, they too seemed to experience dif 
in discovering or, at least, in verbalizing the imitation principle. 
principle was not verbalized, within the maximum of 60 trials, by 
of the 48 subjects who received the imitation problem first, by 15 


failed to verbalize the imitation principle. In contrast, the alte 
principle was described by all 20 subjects for whom the alterm 
problem was first and by 19 of the 24 subjects for whom it was se 
When alternation-imitation was the initial problem, all 23 subjects d 
scribed» the alternation principle; one subject described also the imi! 
principle and two hinted at it. When alternation-imitation was the 
problem, only two of the 24 subjects failed to give an acceptable v 
solution. 
When the alternation problem was first, results were similar, on the 
average, to those obtained when this problem was presented to com 
group subjects in the absence of a confederate. The main difference wai 
that control group subjects seemed to be more at case and more confident. 
Other highlights of the results were as follows: 4 
4. ln the initial phase, the imitation problem was most difficult, th 
alternation-imitation problem was next in difficulty, and the alte 
problem the easiest. "This was attested to by performance as well as 
scores. With the problems considered in the indicated order, there 
а monotonic decrease in maximum performance scores (60, 30, 30), 
the means (24, 10, 8), and in the medians (19, 7, 6). With the probl 
in the indicated order, there was a decrease in maximum verbal se 
(60, 55, 30), in the means (49, 15, 9), and in the medians (60, 10, 
We see that the differences in verbal socres were even more striking tha 
those in performance scores. Both performance and verbal scores 
significantly higher for the imitation problem than for either the alternat 
imitation or the alternation problem, with a p (chi-square) less than 4 
for each difference. Verbal scores were significantly higher for the al 
nation-imitation problem than for the alternation problem (p less than - 
while the corresponding performance scores did not differ significantly. 
b. Now consider results in the second phase made by those who recer 
the imitation and the alternation problem. Even in the second phas 
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tation proved somewhat more difficult than alternation. This was shown 
by means of the performance scores (22 for imitation compared to 18 for 
alternation) and by their medians (19 compared to 13). It was attested 
to even more strongly by the means of the verbal scores (56 for imitation 
compared to 30 for alternation) and by their medians (60 compared to 22). 
Maximum scores were 60 in each case. 

Now consider results in the second phase made by those who received 
the imitation and alternation-imitation problem. Again imitation proved 
more difficult than alternation-imitation as indicated by both performance 
and verbal scores. "The maximum performance score was higher for the 
imitation problem (45 compared to 30), as was the mean (16 compared to 
10) and the median (14 compared to 8). While the maximum verbal 
score was 60 for cach problem, the mean verbal score was more than twice 
as large for imitation (52 compared to 25) as was the median (60 compared 
to 21). 

c. Imitation apparently interfered with learning in the subsequent alter- 
nation problem. It took about twice as many trials to attain the per- 
formance criterjon and about three times as many to attain the verbal 
criterion in the alternation problem when it followed the imitation problem 
than when it was first. Interfering effects of imitation were shown by 
Maximum performance scores (60 for alternation in the second phase compared 
to 30 in the first), by their means (18 compared to 8), and by their medians 
(13 compared to 6). They were also shown by maximum verbal scores 
(60 compared to 30), by their means (30 compared to 9) and by their 
medians (22 compared to 7). The differences were statistically significant, 
with p less than .01 for performance scores and less than .001 for verbal 
Scores, 

e effect on performance scores 


The imitation problem seemed to have littl t sco 
tly hindered verbalization. 


in the alternation-imitation problem but apparen HE 
Performance scores were essentially unchanged in the alternation-imitation 
problem whether it followed or preceded the imitation problem (in each 
Саѕе a maximum of 30, mean of 10, and median of 7 or 8). It should be 
kept in mind that imitation of the confederate led to adequate performance 
in both the imitation and alternation-imitation problems. Verbal gcores were 
significantly higher (p less than .01) in the alternation-imitation problem 
when it followed imitation than when it was the initial problem, with a 
Maximum score of 60 compared to 55, д mean of 25 compared to 15, and 


a median of 21 compared to 10. 
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4. Behavior in the imitation problem seemed to be little influenced b 
previous experience with the alternation problem. The mean performame 
score was 24 in the imitation problem when it was first and 22 v 
followed the alternation problem. Corresponding figures for the mean vei 
scores were 49 and 56. Maximum scores remained unchanged (60 in 
each case) as did the medians (19 for the performance scores and 60 for. 
the verbal scores). Thus the previous alternation problem had at most a 
slight facilitating effect on performance and a slight hindering effect on 
verbalization of the imitation principle. 

Behavior in the imitation problem seemed to be somewhat morc influer 
by previous experience with the alternation-imitation problem. Since f 
tition of the confederate's responses led to adequate performances in | 
problems, it is not surprising that performance scores were somewhat 
(р lese than .1) in the imitation problem when it followed the alterna! 
imitation problem than when it was first. The maximum performance 
was 60 initially compared to 45 following the alternation-imitation pro 
corresponding figures were 24 and 16 for the mean and 19 and 14 for 
median. On the other hand, the mean verbal score was 49 initial 
increased to 52 following the alternation-imitation problem; maximum 
scores and the median remained unchanged at 60. 


е. With the exception of the alternation-control group, average 


difference between the two kinds of scores was significant for the imita! 
problem (p less than .001) and also significant for the alternation-imitatior 
problem (p less than .05) but did not differ markedly or significantly for 
the alternation problent. In the second phase, differences were more clearet 
for cach problem. 
3. Comments y 

In the initial imitation problem subjects! behavior closely resembled th 
shown in the same problem by the children in Experiment I. Of the 
subjects, 35 offered at least one attempt at a verbal solution, with 26 sub; 
hypothesizing that some kind of serial pattern was involved, e.g., “ 
metical progression” ; “Three short and one long.” “The number of 


ing later that they did so in order to try to find the serial pattern wi 
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they thought he knew. Three subjects always gave the same response as 
the confederate because, one later said, "He was always right." Four subjects 
consistently gave the opposite answer since "I didn’t want to copy" or “I'd 
be a follower, because this is psychology.” 

Many subjects seemed to be confused about the initial imitation problem, 
with 15 commenting on their confusion during or after the problem, e.g., 
“I'm completely mixed up now.” It was observed that in the initial imitation 
problem almost half of the subjects showed signs of stress and tension or 
what we have called test-tension, common reactions being anxiety, dejection, 
and hostility. T'est-tension was more pronounced in the initial imitation 
problem than in any other problem. 

The verbal criterion may be taken as an estimate of the point at which 
understanding of the underlying principle was sufficiently developed to permit 
its verbalization. The performance criterion may be taken as an estimate 
of the point at which rote or non-insightful learning began to influence the 
response. Of course no claim of precision is made for these interpretations. 

In the initial phase, verbal scores were significantly higher than per- 
formance scores for the imitation problem and for the alternation-imitation 
problem. This finding might be construed to mean that rote learning 
occurred before understanding was achieved or that subjects offered a 
description of the underlying principle only after they had used it as 
a hypothesis in many trials. Qualitative data suggest that these reactions 
were characteristic of different subjects. For example, some subjects admitted 
after the experiment that they had hesitated to offer the imitation principle 
because it seemed improbable or ridiculous. Other subjects seemed not to 
have grasped the imitation principle but repeated thes confederate's responses 
in order to be called right or in an attempt to get an inkling into the serial 
Pattern which they thought he knew. 

It is of interest that performance scores did not differentiate between 
the initial alternation problem and the initial alternation-imitation problem 
While verbal scores were significantly higher in the latter. Offhand it may 
seem rather paradoxical that in the alternation-imitation problem, where 
the confederate’s responses gave the correct cues, subjects were considerably 
slower in gaining an understanding of the alternation principle (but not in 
their Performances, i.e., in alternating their choices) than in the ‘alternation 
Problem where the confederate responded at random. It would seem that 


* Pattern of alternation emerged as a “figure” more readily from a "back- 


Eround" of random responses than froma "background" of responses which 
had another referent in the imitation principle. Perhaps understanding 
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of the alternation principle was hindered by the subject's emotional reaction 
to the confederate's invariant success in the alternation-imitation problem, 
Subjects did seem to be less comfortable during this problem than during the 
alternation problem where the confederate occasionally was called wrong. 


E. EXPERIMENT III 
1. Procedure 


In the previous experiments many subjects appeared to be tense, par- 
ticularly during the imitation problem. What might be called a test-tension 
atmosphere often prevailed during this problem. In the present experiment 
attempts were made to reduce the likelihood of test-tension and to introduce 
a more informal, more relaxed atmosphere, in order to see whether per- 
formance and verbal scores would be reduced. 


A factor that may have contributed to the test-tension was the instruction 
to write the principle (or, in Experiment I, to whisper it in the experimenter's 
ear). A possible implication of this instruction was that the subject and 
confederate were competing and were not to reveal the solution to one another. 
Accordingly, in the present experiment, this aspect of the initial instructions 
was changed. Instead the experimenter told the subject, “I want you to 
feel free to make any comments you wish.” Throughout the experiment, 
the subject was permitted to talk to the experimenter and to the confederate 
(but the confederate was told to avoid talking). Moreover, when the 
subject described the correct principle in the form of an oral question (eg. 
"You're alternating the path you're blocking, aren't you?" ; "Isn't the idea 
that I have to say the same thing he says?"), he was told that he was 
correct and the subjéct was considered to have solved the problem. In 
general the relationship between the experimenter and subjects were not 
as formal and distant as in the previous experiments. 


Other factors that may have contributed to test-tension were the can- 
federate's claim that he had discovered the underlying principle and tht 
experimenter's claim that what the confederate wrote was correct. Qualitative 
data suggest that some subjects were perturbed by these claims, and even 
resentful of the confederate, presumably because they could not offer an 
acceptable „solution, This step was therefore omitted in the present exper 
iment. Thus at no time did the confederate verbalize a principle. 


Questioning of the subject (after his tenth consecutive correct response 


in x, ui I and after every five correct responses in Experiment Ш) 
А 1 
may have contributed to test-tension. The questioning seemed to embarrass 
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some subjects; they seemed reluctant to admit that they were "copying" the 
overheard responses and to admit that they had not discovered the principle 
that the confederate seemed to know. Accordingly, all questioning, either of 
the confederate or the subject, was omitted during the present experiment. 

Another factor that may have contributed to test-tension was that a 
problem was not continued beyond the subject's tenth correct consecutive 
response in Experiment I or beyond 60 trials in Experiment II, after which 
the principle was revealed to the subject if he had not verbalized it. Subjects 
may have interpreted this as a sign that they had failed the test. Their 
reaction to the failure may have enhanced test-tension in the second phase 
of the experiment. Therefore trials were now allowed until the subject 
verbalized the underlying principle unless time ran out for the experimenter 
or the subject. If the subject did not verbalize the principle, the experiment 
was discontinued and his results were excluded from the analysis. * 

These innovations were made in all three problems that were used: 
imitation, alternation-imitation, and short-imitation. Subjects were 68 high 
School and university students of Montreal, Canada, aged from 15 to 19 
years with a mean of about 17 years. Individuals of the same age range 
served as confederates. For 18 subjects the imitation problem was followed 
by the alternation-imitation problem and for 18 others this order was re- 
versed. For 16 subjects the imitation problem was followed by the short- 
imitation problem, and for 16 others this order was reversed. 


2. Results 


"The social atmosphere was more informal than in the previous experiments. 
The difference was particularly marked for the imitation problem and for 
а problem subsequent to it in which subjects appeared to be more relaxed 
and showed less evidence of test-tension than in the previous experiment. 
They chatted quite freely, proposing more hypotheses (usually in the form of 
Questions addressed to the experimenter) than had been offered, in whispers 
or in writing, during the previous experiments. Moreover, compared to 
the many who had failed to solve the imitation problem, there were now only 
four individuals who failed it. (The experiment was discontinued for 
them, after an average of about 150 trials, and their results were excluded 
from the analysis). Finally, fewer trials were needed than in the previous 
experiments before an acceptable solution was offered to the imitation 
Problem or to a problem subsequent to it. 

2 Consider how the scores reflect these findings. Mean Verbal scores for the 
initial imitation problem were now only 22 for a group of 18 subjects and 


^ 
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28 for a group of 16 subjects, compared to 49 in Experiment II. Differences 
were even more striking for the median verbal scores which were now 18 and 
19 compared to 60 in Experiment II. When the alternation-imitation prob- 
lem was followed by the imitation problem, the mean verbal score was 41 
in the latter compared to 52 in Experiment II and the median was 34 com- 
pared to 60 in Experiment II. When the imitation problem was followed 
by the alternation-imitation problem, average verbal scores in the latter 
were only about half as large as in Experiment II: a mean of 13 now 
compared to 25 and a median of 10 now compared to 21. 

Thus, a decided decrease in observable test-tension, as compared to Ex- 
periment II, was concomitant with a decrease in verbal scores. Interestingly 
enough, in the initial alternation-imitation problem, where test-tension was 
not pronounced in either Experiment II or the present experiment, present 
verbal*scores proved to be very similar to those found before, with pre- 
cisely the same mean (15) and the same median (10) as in Experiment II. 

Even performance scores now were somewhat less in the initial imitation 
problem or a problem subsequent to it than in the previous experiments. 
"Thus, the mean performance score for the initial imitation problem was 
now only 18 compared to 35 in Experiment I and 24 in Experiment Il; 
the median was only 15 or 16 compared to 19 in each of the previous experiments. 
When imitation was followed by alternation-imitation, in the latter the mean 
was now 6 compared to 10 in Experiment II and the median was now only 
4 compared to 8. While the short-imitation problem is not strictly com- 
parable to the short problem, it is of interest to note that when these problems 
followed imitation, far fewer trials were needed now to meet the performance 
criterion than in Expeziment I: a mean of 6 now compared to 32, a median 
of 6 now compared to 20. 

In short, both performance scores and verbal scores suggest that less test- 
tension was concomitant with greater ease of learning. 

Despite the difference in magnitude between present and previous results, 


intraexperimental comparisons reveal that the trends of results were generally 
similar to those found before. 


F. Summary AND Discussion 


Two individuals were given a maze in the form of a cardboard house with 
two paths of unequal length leading to the house. ‘Their task was to choose 
the path the experimenter was not blocking in his mind and to discover 
the principle used by the experimenter in blocking the paths. The indi- 
vidual who responded first in each trial was the experimenter's pre-instructed 
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confederate. After he and the naive subject had both responded, the ex- 
perimenter indicated who was right or wrong in the trial. Various kinds 
of problems were used: the imitation problem where the confederate re- 
sponded at random and was always called right since whatever path he 
named was the one that the experimenter considered unblocked; the short 
problem where the shorter of the two paths was always unblocked and 
where the confederate responded at random so that he was occasionally called 
wrong; the short-imitation problem where the confederate always selected 
the shorter path and therefore was consistently right; the alternation problem 
where first one path and then the other was unblocked and where the con- 
federate responded at random, therefore being wrong occasionally; the 
alternation-imitation problem where the confederate alternated his choices 
and therefore was consistently right. Two of the problems were given 
to each subject. In each problem a subject was assigned a perfórmance 
score equal to the number of trials before he gave a stipulated number of 
successive correct trials and a verbal score equal to the number of trials 
before he described the principle underlying the blocking of the paths. 

It was found that the same overt reactions occurred because of different 
reasons and involved diverse underlying processes. Thus, in the imitation 
problem subjects gave the same response as the confederate, in successive 
trials because (а) they wanted to be right, (5) they thought that in so 
doing they might discover the principle or pattern basal to his responses, 
Or (c) they had discovered the imitation principle (e.g., "You want me to 
travel the same path that he's picked.") In the alternation-imitation and short- 
imitation problems subjects gave the same response as the confederate in 
Successive trials because (a) they were both independently following the 
same principle or (2) they had become accustomed to repeating his responses 
(eg, during the previous imitation problem). Should all these cases be 
described as imitation? Should the term be reserved for instances where 
another’s responses serve as the sole or primary cues for one’s own responses? 
We postpone for another report consideration of these problems and instead 
note here that similar overt acts of imitation seemingly result from different 
Processes, This implies that there is no such thing as the imitation process. 
Some misleading ambiguity creeps into discussions of imitation because the 
term is used to denote both a process and a product or outcome ofa process. 
Discussions sometimes shift from the product-meaning to the process-meaning 
of the term without any explicit indication that the referent has changed. 
There may be some advantages to distinguishing the process from its product 
and to use diverse symbols to differentiate among overt acts of imitation 
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resulting from different processes. Specifically, it may be of value to dis- 
tinguish between repetition of the observed behavior when one understands 
the principle underlying the behavior, or understands why it leads to success, 
and repetition devoid of such understanding. For example, cognitive imi- 
tation or (cognitive repetition) might be applied to the former and rote 
imitation (or rote repetition) to the latter. Thus the subjects who gave the 
same responses as the confederate because they were aware of the imitation 
principle may be said to have been showing cognitive imitation whereas those 
who repeated his responses without having grasped this principle may be 
said to have been showing rote imitation. The latter term is not intended 
to imply that cognition or understanding is absent from the process; eg, 
subjects who did not grasp the imitation or alternation or short principle 
still understood that the confederate had been right and that they would be 
right if they made the same choice he did. The suggested distinction is 
presaged in "arde's distinction between logical and extra-logical (or non- 
logical imitation) (12). Logical imitation refers to adoption of observed 
behavior in line with principles already understood by the follower and 
extra-logical imitation to repetition. not based on understanding but de- 
termined by adventitious factors. Better than either suggested dichotomy 
would be terminology which permits description of cognition along a 
gradient, i.e; which takes into account the possibility that different degrees 
of cognition or understanding may be involved in a process leading to an 
overt act of imitation. Not only may one subject differ from another in the 
extent to which cognitive behavior is involved in the imitation he shows but 
the same person may manifest different degrees of cognitive behavior in 

the same problem. » 
lt was noted in the introduction that there has been some controversy 
over the nature of imitation and, in particular, over whether imitation is 
Cognitive or rote in nature. (Here some confusion can arise depending on 
whether the referent of imitation is a process or a product of a process.) 
One way of approaching this controversy is to note that, on the phenomenal 
coco VU е3 
оя к 10пйз—1їп imitation. This still leaves room Or 
fovessy ion ical level, e.g., whether a theory which makes 
Pm iq n enean ir эмеш, id “E 
A theorist may recognize th и Or Keen ш ie 
жыла ы e ae ET em the phenomenal level, imitation may 
these in as Nn cu iot ОЦ nene need to 
Planatory concepts. It seems to us that some of 
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the confusion in discussions of imitation stems from unannounced shifts from 
the descriptive, phenomenal level to the theoretical, explanatory level. 
Thus, results of an experiment may be described in terms of what happened 
on the phenomenal level and in terms of the writer's theory of imitation, 
without any explicit indication of where one ends and the other begins. It 
seems to us to be important to differentiate explictly between the two 
levels, e.g., to distinguish theoretical explanations of imitation from the actual 
explanations or concrete reasons people give for imitating. 

We turn now to a striking result: the imitation problem proved in general 
to be significantly more difficult than any other problem. In the imitation 
problem subjects showed more confusion and emotional stress or test- 
tension, more trials were needed to attain the performance and verbal cri- 
teria, and there were more failures to attain these criteria. This was gen- 
erally the case irrespective of whether the imitation problem or the problem 
compared with it was given as a first, or as a second problem. 

It is of some interest that the imitation problem was more difficult than 
the alternation-imitation or short-imitation problem since in all these 
problems the confederate's responses consistently were correct so that the 
Performance criterion could be attained by repetition of his response. The 
problems do not seem to differ in any respect relevant to the reinforcement 
paradigm of learning to imitate. It is also of interest that the alternation 
problem and short problems, where the confederate was not always correct, 
proved to be less difficult problems than those where he was always correct. 
In other words, it was easier for subjects to discover and follow an under- 
lying principle, such as the short or alternation principle, when the overheard 
responses were not made strictly in accordance with this principle than when 
they were. This finding is somewhat surprising in view of the widely 
accepted belief that it is easier to learn from a model than to learn spon- 
taneously (cf. 6, p. 338). We saw that the reverse may be true under 
certain conditions. 

In short, subjects experienced most difficulty when success depended on 
sheer imitation of another; they experienced less difficulty when the per- 
formance criterion could be met either by imitating another person or by 
following the same principle he followed; they experienced. even less 
difficulty when success could not be attained by imitation but only through 
following of a principle not involved in the overheard responses. 

A clue to reasons for the relative difficulty of the various problems may 
be found in the frame of reference from which most subjects viewed the 
Problems, Usually, in the beginning of the experiment they centered on the 
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maze and sought for an "objective" serial pattern, assuming that the problem 
concerned the order in which paths were called right. From this frame of 
reference, subjects could not see any sense or meaning in the imitation 
problem (whereas the confederate apparently knew the principle) and hence 
their confusion and tension. This frame of reference seemingly hindered 
them not only in discovering the imitation principle but also in learning to 
give correct responses to the imitation problem. However, the frame of 
reference was appropriate for the other problems where there was a definite 
order in which paths were blocked, so that subjects could discover a mean- 
ingful pattern or structure. It is known that learning is often easier when 
the learner sees a meaningful structure in the problem than when he does not 
(6, 7). That it was so difficult for subjects to learn in the imitation problem 
to repeat the overheard responses fits Koffka's assertion that the “less meaning 
an actitity has, the more difficult it is to imitate it, even where the activity 
is very simple" (6, p. 328). In short, while meaningful structure does 
not enter as a construct in the reinforcement paradigm of imitation, it 
seemingly played a role in the present results. 

In the beginning of the experiment, most subjects seemed reluctant 
to repeat the overheard responses. Also, as the gap grew wider between 
the number of trials in which the confederate was called correct and the 
number in which the subject was called correct, many subjects showed signs 
of mounting discomfiture. Moreover, some subjects seemed concerned or 
perturbed over the persistent success of the confederate. All these factors 
may help to explain why learning occurred more readily in the problems 
where the confederate was occasionally called wrong than in those where 
he was always called right and why the social atmosphere seemed somewhat 
more relaxed in the former. "That a decrease in the formality of the social 
atmosphere, or, more precisely, in test-tension, can facilitate learning, even 
learning to imitate, was dramatically revealed by Experiment III. More- 
dix He pattern used in blocking the paths may have stood out more sharply 
as a “figure” against a “background” of random responses by the confederate 
than when his responses paralleled the pattern. Hearing the confederate 
ie pie rt 

lane One ea у, hearing the overheard responses affirmed. 

> ubjects’ initial reluctance to repeat the overheard re 

sen nei nn hn бш neocon 
characteristic of LOANS e SNEM T шу шүн са 
engs or even of all animals and of nature I" 


general (cf. 3, 12). Perhaps the subjects’ reluctance to imitate was a 
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artifact of the experimental conditions. In a schoolsetting subjects were 
told they would be given problems to solve. Perhaps because of school- 
inculcated attitudes they wanted to show that they could solve the problems 
by themselves; they tended to associate repetition of the overheard response 
with "cheating," particularly when they could not discern the principle 
underlying the responses. Perhaps the tendency to center on the maze, 
rather than on the confederate, and to search for a serial pattern, was also 
an artifact of the experimental conditions and, in particular, of the initial 
instructions. In line with a variational approach we should like to see 
experimentation undertaken to study which conditions tend to enhance 
or to weaken (a) a reluctance to imitate or, conversely, an inclination to 
imitate, and (b) a tendency to center on the objective evidence or judgment 
object while keeping in the periphery a social force that can yield cues, or 
vice versa. c 

We turn now to another finding: experience with the imitation problem 
tended to have deleterious effects on learning of a subsequent problem. 
This was suggested by the fact that less trials were generally needed to 
attain the performance and verbal criteria when a given problem was 
first than when it followed the imitation problem. How can we understand 
this finding? Although most subjects were initially centered on the maze, 
rather than on the confederate, in the imitation problem they were gradu- 
ally trained to focus on the confederate or on the confederate-subject rela- 
tionship. It is hypothesized that subjects became set to focus in this manner, 
set to rely on the confederate for cues due to training in the imitation 
problem, so that they could not readily shift to the maze-centered view which 
was needed for solution of the subsequent problem. This hypothesis is 
strengthened by the finding that hindering effects of the imitation problem 
were less when the confederate, although present during the subsequent 
Problem, did not respond. 

What is known about set or Einstellung may aid in understanding the 
hindering effects, That the more informal atmosphere in Experiment III 
Was concomitant with decreased hindering effects on subsequent learning 
fits the finding that a decrease in test-tension tended to decrease Einstellung 
effects in problem solving (8). Would the other factors which worked to 
maximize or minimize Einstellung effects in volume-measuring problems 
operate in similar directions in the context of the present problems? us 
is an important question, it seems to US, because it offers an opportunity to 
test whether conclusions derived from our studies of learning by repetition, 
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when one repeats his own response, are general enough to apply to studies of 
learning by repetition of another's response. 

Another finding was that training with one of the other problems seemed 
to facilitate performance in a subsequent imitation problem, but to hinder 
discovery of the imitation principle. "This was suggested by the result that, 
on the average, performance scores were usually lower while verbal scores 
were higher for the imitation problem when it followed another problem 
than when it was first. In some of the problems (short-imitation and alter- 
nation-imitation) the subject had, been giving the same responses as the 
confederate and had only to continue doing so in the imitation problem, 
which helps to explain the facilitating effects on performance in these cases. 
That the abstraction of a principle in the preceding problem hindered 
subjects in discovering the imitation principle can be understood in terms 
of set ar Einstellung. That performance was facilitated while verbalization 
(and presumably discovery) of the underlying principle was hindered is 
similar to what happens in life situations where one may change his behavior, 
perhaps due to changing circumstances, but is not able to change his under- 
standing of his behavior or to comprehend the change in the principles 
underlying his previous and present behavior. 

This is related to the most consistent finding of the present study: it 
was more difficult to verbalize (and presumably to discover or abstract) 
a principle than to act in accordance with it. This was true not only for 
elementary school children but also for high school and college students 
who, according to some accounts, are more “‘abstract-minded” and better 
able to verbalize. In every case, average verbal scores were higher than 
SIERE performance sgores. Qualitative data suggest that some subjects 
tried a hypothesis for many trials before they offered it, while others 
seemed never to grasp a given principle although their responses were in 
line with this principle. It seems to be easier to learn to do something cor- 
rectly than to understand why one is getting it correct. 
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TRANSACTIONAL FACTORS IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF DELINQUENT STATUS"! 


Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


WILLIAM R. ROSENGREN 


A. PURPOSE 


The aim of this study was to investigate the extent to which police officers 
and public school janitors agree and disagree regarding the disposition of 
juvenile offenders. It was designed to test certain hypotheses concerning 
the disposition of juvenile offenders which are derived from a trangactional 
frame of reference. The focus, therefore, was upon an identification of the 
interpersonal factors which are antecedent to offenders’ re-definition from 
that status to the status of delinquent. 


B. Current Status OF DELINQUENCY THEORY 


Studies of delinquents and non-delinquents, and of official and unofficial 
delinquents, have typically examined either attributes of offenders or at- 
tributes of apprehenders in the search for selective factors and variables. 
The first approach is exemplified in the propositions that “more lower class 


youths than middle class children are arrested for the same offense,” or 


that “more hostile than cooperative youths are arrested for identical offenses.” 


The second is typified by propositions such as “organized communities tend 
' or that “defensive 


* эе » 
to have more arrests than do unorganized communities, 


police officers tend to arrest more persons than do non-defensive officers." 
h is similar, although in 


In each case the basic methodological арргоас à pm 1 
some instances sociological variables may be taken as differentia, while in 
others psychological factors may be considered as selective variables. 


There is some evidence to suggest that the traditionally considered 


factors in the processes of differential selection of delinquents are not 


T * 
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altogether adequate—whether they be purely offender-type factors, or purely 
apprehender-type of either a psychological or sociological nature. 

In a recent study by Nye, Short, and Olson (19), for example, it was 
found that the traditionally considered factor of social class differences did 
not hold up under close scrutiny. Lander (14) has reported on an inves 
tigation in Baltimore in which presumably selective factors such as race, | 
education, ecological location, home-over-crowdedness, sub-standard housing, 
and culture conflict began to disappear as significant variables in the selection 
of delinquents when powerful statistical tests were used. 

The widespread concern with factors such as age, socio-economic status, 
race, family background, and the like as differentia between delinquents 
and non-delinquents as well as between official and unofficial delinquents, 
seems to hinge, ultimately, on considerations of social stratification. It 
is interesting also that much of the more important work with respect to 
social class variables appears to have developed with increased interest in 
general social class related phenomena during the 1930s and 1940s. Indeed, the 
ecological propositions of Shaw and McKay (21), the differential associ- 
ation theory of Sutherland (23), the “illicit means” hypotheses synthesized 
by Merton (15), and Cohen’s stimulating hypotheses (5), relate ultimately 
to, and can be logically derived from, generalizations stemming from the 
field of social stratification, 

In general, the major sociological investigations of delinquency have 
focussed cither upon apprehender-type variables as selective, or upon appre- 
hender-type variables as a methodology. But throughout all of these major 
theories runs, in a disconcerting fashion, the threads of Reckless’ (20), con- 
cept of risk factors. From this point of view, all lower class children are 
not delinquent (official or otherwise), all police officers are not biased 
toward minority -group members, and so forth. In short, each theory 
carries the explanation of delinquency and differential disposition only % 
far, at which point each must be only conditionally accepted. It is here 
suggested that this may be a consequence of failing to employ a method- 
ology which views offender and apprehender variables as transactional 
phenomena. 

There has been е similarly extensive attempt to isolate psychological 
variables as selective in terms of both an apprehender oriented methodology 
as well as an offender-type methodology, 

Atcheser and Williams (1), concluded that in the community studied, 
the tolerance level for sex offenses was lower than for other offenses and 
that juveniles who engaged in such behavior were over represented in the 
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rts. Von Hentig (25), attempted to explain the differentials between 
elinquency rates on Indian reservations and the surrounding white commu- 
nities on the basis of differential reporting. A study in Denver (6) concluded 
that vandals tended to be arrested more frequently when involved in offenses 
inst public property than against private property. And Esslstyn (7) 
sported that studies of delinquents undertaken in urban areas could not 
be generalized to rural areas in view of the differences between the police 
organizations in the two types of settings. 

In terms of psychologically oriented studies employing an offender-oriented 
methodology, there is a similarly large body of literature. Selective factors 
tween classes of offenders have been attributed to perceptual differences 
(13), differences in school behavior (2), predispositions toward superstitious 
ind magical thought (24), patterns manifest on a variety of paper and 
pencil tests (3, 11, 16), and differences in terms of psychoanalytic con- 
Siderations (8, 10, 12). 

LA review of the literature tends to show that both conflicting and in- 
consistent results are reported—particularly when one methodological ap- 
proach is employed to the exclusion of the other. What may be found to be 

n apprehender-type variable in one study population is found to be not 
t, or even the exact opposite, in others. The same is true for offender- 
type variables. 

The legal definition of delinquency has typically resulted from the official 
action of courts toward children with relative disregard for the characteristics 
of the children themselves. Furthermore, there has been relative disregard 
the processes by which children come to the attention of the courts. 
Goldman’s (9) study is one exception. These considerations suggest that 


it may not be the characteristics of the offenders per se which account for 
i (assumed the status of 


tional situations which 


the categories of unofficial and official delinquents. А d 
| This study was founded on the assumption that the interpersogal behavior 


Of juvenile offenders during the apprehension situation could be viewed as 
“tisk factors” and important as selective variables. The major hypothesis 
was, therefore, that selective variables are to be found in the relationship 
between attributes of apprehenders and ‘attributes of offenders and not merely 
Опе or the other. 
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C. Ax EXPLORATORY TRANSACTIONAL STUDY 
Three basic hypotheses and four propositions were derived from 
considerations : 
Ho 1: Some types of offender behaviors will elicit punitive ; 
from apprehenders regardless of differences in the occupational role 
apprehenders. 


on the part of offenders toward which they react punitively. (2.) Police 
janitors respond differentially to offenders in terms of the numbers of diff 
kinds of offender behaviors toward which they react punitively. 

Нон3: Differences in the responses made to offender behaviors are rel 
to differences in social characteristics between apprehenders: (1.) Differem 
in response are related to differences in role conceptions held by appre 
(2.) Differences in response are related to differences in demographic d 
acteristics of apprehenders. 

The first hypothesis is a transactional-type which allows for the op 
of offender-type variables: the behavioral characteristics of offenders 


offender characteriticse-in terms of both kind and number. ‘ 
The third is a transactional-type which allows for the chief operation 


After а pre-test, sixteen behavioral 
types were selected towards 
Me ipe Aur repanded in terms of the manner in which each had dle 
in the past. "These types were derived from Murray's (1 | 


The $s were 


10 custodians in a public school system. The schools selected were t 


Which, on the basis of independent data, showed the highest vandalism 


the, 10 members of „a municipal park police detachment ай 
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FIGURE 1 
Benavimat Очата 


Behavior tpe Forms of interaction 

Гү Self-sustained, independent, and walettererd эсе 

Communicable Concern for understanding by others, Inductive thought 
processes, emphasis upsa socially maatinqfel com 
munication 

ЕТ Positive interaction with others; акей valerd as 
an involving relatione with ethers 

Nareiesistic Preoccupation with self, over-evaluation of «if 

Aggressive — — other; atrempte to develeste and 

Ет | 

Rejecting Disasociote trom ether peres, Menke inscius wit 
others 

Self-abasing ر‎ mortification, mutilation er otherwise 
devaluing the self 

Sercorant Helpless, infantile dependence upon ethers fer love, 
assistance, and Ы 

Blamavoiding Control of impulses to avoid criticium or disapproval 

Impulsive Impulsive, spontaneous, and unrefiected = 

Conjuncti Р ful, rdinated, мет ation 

c z pecie "activities ed rocker кп orderlar 

and neatness as preoccupations 

Emotional Mobile, active, and expressive with intense emotional 
responsiveness 

Deliberative Hesitant, cautious, and deliberative behavior. 

Disjunctive Confused, uncoordinated, disorganized, and difuwe эс 
tiviti 

ом Passive and restrained emotional fespotsiveme 

Non-communicable decns private, experiences TA ^ 


E emphasis upon private meaning 


within the school. Interviews ranged in length from one and a half hours 
to two hours. It was found that each respondent had certain a priori pre- 
dilections concerning some types of offenders and some types of offense— 
some each would be likely to release rather arbitrarily and others cach 
would be likely to punish with equal impunity. Not to have taken this into 
account (the operation of pure offender-type variables) might have resulted 
in drawing spurious relationships between occupational role and an infinite 
number of other factors, rather than between occupational role of appre- 
hender and the overt behavior of offenders in the apprehensios situation. 
Thus, if each hypothetical situation were depicted as involving a specific 
kind of person committing a specific kind of offense and behaving in a specified 
way (the behavioral qualities), the respondents might have reacted to pre- 
conceived judgments about the seriousness of the act or toward other factors 
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in the situation rather than toward the behavior of the offender in the 
immediate situation. Offenses and offender attributes that lay between the 
extremes of a priori punishment standards and a priori non-punishment 
standards were called "areas of referral ambivalence." Hence, the specific 
offense was not held constant in each generalized hypothetical situation. The 
details were added to the framework of each type on the basis of each 
respondent's area of referral ambivalence. As a consequence of this method- 
ological limitation, the data do not permit the testing of a pure non-trans- 
actional hypothesis which would focus only upon offender-type variables, 

Because of the small number of $s involved in the study, Fisher's Exact 
Test of Probability was used in all tests of significance. 


D. REsutts 


The,first hypothesis proposed that some types of offender behaviors would 
elicit punitive responses from apprehenders regardless of differences in the 
occupational role of the apprehender. An examination of the data from the 
interviews yielded the results as reported in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENTIAL Responses TO BEHAVIOR TYPES BY ALL RESPONDENTS 
Behavioral type Punitive response — Non-punitive Fisher's level 
Autonomous 7 13 == 
Communicable 2 18 .005 
Affiliative 8 12 = 
Narcissistic 5 15 .05 
Aggressive 20 0 005 
Rejecting 13 7 — 
Self-abasing 7 13 — 
Succorant 0 20 .005 
Blamavoiding т 2 18 .005 
Impulsive 9 il — 
Conjunctive 5 15 .05 
Emotional 9 11 
Deliberative yi 13 od 
Disjunctive 9 11 = 
Placid 13 7 =. 
Non-communicable 10 10 — 


It can be seen that both the janitors and the policemen indicated punitive 
reactions toward only the Aggressive offender-type. Conversely, significant 
numbers of both functionaries indicated non-punitive reactions toward 
the Communicable, Blamavoiding, Narcissistic, Conjunctive, and Succorant 
offender-types. The, presence of the Narcissistic type in this “handled-the- 
same category appears to be spurious in view of the data reported in Table 2. 
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Within the limitations imposed by the methods employed, the first hypothesis 
was accepted as tentatively confirmed: Aggressiveness on the part of the 
offender appears to be "risky" regardless of the occupational role of the 
apprehender, and the behavior qualities of Communicability, Blamavoiding, 
Conjunctivity, and Succorance appear to constitute what might be called 
"negative risk factors" regardless of the role of the apprehender. 

The second hypothesis proposed that some types of offender behaviors 
would elicit selective responses from different role categories of apprehenders. 
It was thought, in other words, that one might speak of "interpersonal risk 


Non- Fisher's 
Autonomous pu. й М С 
Communicable Tanan ; ; = 
Affiliative Janine 3 7 p 
Vi "E 
мее meo or EE 
кааш m 0: o $0 
St basing Jenin, is mT LN 
Succorant pres 0 io = 
Blamavoiding mue 2 3 ч je 
Ieri Е я 
Conjunctive J put 1 э " 
Emotional DE B i 005 
Deliberative ae $ ? а 
к= met i = 
Placid Я Janitors 4 NEL .05 
Police 9 1 

Non-communicable m H 6 E 

Totals Janitors e Ф 0 A E 
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factors" which would be risky for the offender only where certain appre- 
hending functionaries would be involved. The data relating to this hypothesis 
are to be found in Table 2. р 

The data in Table 2 reveal distinct differences between the behavioral 
qualities reacted to in a punitive fashion by one functionary set and non- 
punitively by the other. The police responded punitively toward the Rejec- 
ting, Self-abasing, and Placid offender-types, while the janitors did not. 
Conversely, the janitors reacted punitively toward the Autonomous, Narcis- 
sistic, Impulsive, and Emotional offender-types while the police did not. 
On the basis of these data, the first proposition under the second hypothesis 
was regarded as tentatively accepted. 

With reference to the columnar totals in Table 2, it can be seen that 
neither of the two sets of role functionaries tended to indicate greater over- 
all punitiveness than did the other. The second proposition under Hypothesis 
2 was, therefore, rejected. à 

The question may be raised as to whether the differefices in disposition 
responses by the two sets of functionaries may actually be accounted for in 
terms of occupational role of the apprehenders, or whether other factors 
might be taken into account which would prove to be more significant as 
differentia. "This possibility will be considered in conjunction with the data 
bearing upon the third hypothesis. 

In addition to the role category distinction between the respondents, thirteen 
dichotomous attributes of the police and janitors were taken into account. 
These classifications served as test variables for the second hypothesis as 
well as for independent variables for the third. The factors which were 
identified and taken into, account were as follows: 

l. Age of respondent (classified into those who were above the average 
for their group and those below the group average). 

2. Length of service (classified into those who were above the average 
for their group and those below the group average) 

3. Marital status (married or single). 

^. Children in immediate family (yes or no). 

5. Educational level (less than high school or high school and more). 

6. Respondents’ conception of the purpose of official referral (as basically 
punishment Өг as leading to rehabilitation). | 

7. Respondents’ extent of concern over problem of delinquency (classified 
into those manifesting considerable concern and those showing little concern). 

2 


, H Н А 
8. Respondents’ cenception of "causes" of delinquency (causes as “In 
individuals or causes as “outside” individual). 
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9. Relationship to work setting (classified into those who appeared “ego- 
involved" as opposed to those appearing not "ego-involved"). 

10. Respondents’ criteria of serious and non-serious offenses (as acts as 
opposed to qualities of behavior or. situations). 

11. Respondents’ basic orientation to problem of delinquency (attitudes 
as closely related to organizational milieu as opposed to those whose attitudes 
appeared relatively autonomous). 

12. Attitudes during interviews (classified into cooperative versus un- 
cooperative). 

13. Behavior during interviews (classified into articulate versus inartic- 
ulate). 

The data bearing upon the validity of the second hypothesis and upon the 
third hypothesis are reported in Mable 3. ‹ 

It is to be noted that of one hundred and ninety-eight computations which 


TABLE 3 
RESPONSES TO BEHAVIOR TYPES WITH APPREHENDER FACTORS INTERVENING* 
Apprehender Offender Non. iro 
factor behavior Punitive punitive level 
Sees referral 
astreatment P ; 
Affiliative ji 
Sees referral 
as punishment 3 : 
Referral criteria 
org. related z 3 05 
Self-abasing i У 
Referral criteria 
autonomous s ; 
Age above X : : 05 
Disjunctive Б 
Age below x и : 
Children in ? { 
family i 05 
Impulsive ç 
No children 6 
in family У 
2 e 
Less than 6 
high school ? 05 
у Disjunctive 
High school 5 


* Of a total of 198 computations with the 13 apprehender test variables, only 
those at or above the .05 level are reported. 
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test the third hypothesis, only five are at or above the .05 level of signific: 
This is only what might be expected on the basis of chance; the rem; 
therefore, that are made concerning these data are properly regarded as 
speculative only. "i 
In summary, both the police and the custodians reacted in a punitive 
fashion toward that offender-type which showed hostility through attitudes 
of negativism and argumentation and who attempted to depreciate the — 
actions and values of the apprehender. On the other hand, both sets of 
functionaries reacted non-punitively toward those offender-types ich 
appeared reasonable and articulate without being overtly threatening 
withdrawn, which showed concern over the impact of the event, in which | 
behavior was controlled in a conscious effort to avoid criticism and dis- 
approval, and which appeared organized, coordinated, and purposeful but 
at the same time appeared rather helpless and dependent. s 
With regard to the second hypothesis, there appeared to be some con- 
sistency among the offender-types which were reacted to punitively by one - 
functionary but non-punitively by the other. "The police, for example, tended À 
to react in a punitive fashion toward those types which appeared independent, 
self-sustained, and spontaneous, which were characterized by limited inter _ 
action with the apprehender and which rejected or discouraged opportunities 
for reciprocal interaction, which tended toward self-depreciation within 
the context of their somewhat withdrawn autonomy—all of which being _ 
accomplished in a quiet, passive, phlegmatic, and emotionally restrained. 
fashion. It is to be noted that the janitors handled this composite in the - 
exact opposite fashion from the police. None of the thirteen test variables 
differentiated between Any offender-type as regards disposition to the ext 
that difference in occupational role did. 
The third hypothesis yielded the following results: 
‘ The Affliative-type tended to be reacted to punitively (referred to de 
linquent-defining authorities) by those apprehenders who conceived of the 
ultimate purpose of referral as some kind of rehabilitation or treatment. 
nad oe be expected, The Affiative is, by and large, a ratha 
SEE cable individual toward whom pure punitiveness might e 
9f place. With respect to differential response to the.Disjunctive-- 
type, those apprehenders with educational levels of high school or тоге 
ed ae шу This pattern is also one that might be expected. | 
organized, and do oe zs m taal wie behaves in a confused, 
, manner—all of which are forms of behavior lik 


to call forth negative sanctions from persons with higher educational - 
attainments, Й 
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Lastly, apprehenders with young children in their immediate families 
tended to punish the Impulsive-type significantly more than did those with- 
out young children in their families. It is possible in this instance that 
those without children were more willing to accept impulsive behavior— 
typically child-like behavior—not having to experience it very often. But those 
who did have young children might have experienced impulsivity much more 
frequently in their home life and, therefore, be less willing to accept it in 
their work. ' 


E. Discussion 


On the basis of the results of this exploratory study, it would seem that 
several implications can be found for a re-examination of existing method- 
ologies for the investigation of delinquency and, indeed, any process which 
involves the formalization of status as a consequence of role relationships. 

Of first importance is the fact that of the three hypotheses, the one 
that was most discriminating in terms of accounting for differential responses 
was the second. It will be recalled that this was what was called a "pure 
transactional hypothesis" in that it allowed for the joint operation of offender- 
variables and apprehender-variables. "This stands as a contrast to both the 
first and the third hypotheses which, while they are transactional in nature, 
allow only for the chief operation of factors on just one side of the situational 
equation. Apparently it was neither attributes of offenders alone nor at- 
tributes of apprehenders alone which accounted for the differential selection 
of offenders for formal definition as "delinquent." It was, rather, a process 
involving particular kinds of offenders (in this study kinds being operation- 
ally defined as qualities of overt behavior) interacting in immediate situa- 
tional settings with particular kinds of apprehenders (in this case defined 
as role categories). It is clear that the factors taken into account on either 
Side may be various, although the results of this study, when the thirteen 
test variables were taken into account, suggest that the occupational role 
of the apprehender is probably of key importance in the process. 

The process of being defined as delinquent appears to be a sequential 
Process in which the attributes of others are of at least equal importance to 
that of the offender himself. In discussing his position with regard to social 
roles, Newcomb (18) maintains that it is improper to speak of roles or be- 
havior without at the same time discussing the other relevant positions 
involved, Behavior in any situation «involves the oceupants of at least 
two positions and only in the context of relationships between the two may 
behavior be fully understood. Related to these considerations is Cassiere’s 
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(4) contention that the concept of "causes" is little more than a cognitiy 
frame for the observer and is of little operational utility beyond that. 
vestigations in the field of juvenile delinquency have typically proceede 
from the assumption that real and deterministic causes may be found to 
explain the presence or absence of delinquency—either as a form of behay 
or as a formal status. 

It would appear that the present data relate to these considerations. 
seems legitimate to view differential disposition of offenders as role-related 
phenomena—role of offender on the one hand and role of apprehending 
functionary on the other, with "causes" to be found only in a joint consi 
ation of the two. It is to be hoped that further exploration of a t 
actional methodology may aid in the clarification of such issues. 
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SEX KNOWLEDGE, INTELLIGENCE, AND SEXUAL 
ADJUSTMENT* 


Albany Veterans Hospital and Albany Medical College 


LEO SHATIN AND J. А. SOUTHWORTH? 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Ignorance and misinformation about sex facts are widespread, according 
to studies by Brown (1), Ellis and Fuller (2), and McHugh (4). Sexual 
maladjustment is often symptomatic of emotional disorder and in many cases 
may aggravate or contribute to that disorder. Patients receiving group or 
individual psychotherapy frequently express interest in and concern about 
sexual attitudes, sex information, and sexual relationships. We therefore 
investigated in male psychiatrie patients: (1) ‘Their knowledge and informa- 
tion about sex, and their patterns of misconceptions. (2) The correlation 
of sex knowledge with intelligence. (3) Relationships among sex knowledge, 
intelligence, and clinical evaluations of sexual adjustment. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 


All privileged (parole) patients hospitalized in the psychiatric service of 
a general hospital at the time of this study constituted the subject population. 
The only criteria for inclusion were that the patients be cooperative, privi- 
leged, not overtly psychotic, and not mentally retarded. There was a total of 
51 subjects in all. Their median age was 33 years (О, = 27.5, Qs = 39); 
median educational level was 12th grade (Qi = 10th, Qs = 12th). Their 
Occupational backgrounds were varied, but predominately semi-skilled labor 
with a scattering of skilled or white-collar occupations. Geographically they 
came from eastern New York State and western Massachusetts. Diagnosti- 
cally the majority were in the psychoneurotic and personality disorder cate- 
gories, but with 10 patients carrying psychotic diagnoses in partial remission. 
Twenty-six were single and 25 were or had been married. 

— 
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2. Instruments of Measurement 
a. Tests. 

(1). Sex Anowledge inventory? Form X (3). This is an objective meas- 
ure of sex knowledge employing 80 multiple choice questions. These include 
areas such as superstitions concerning sex, sex techniques, causes of sexual 
maladjustment, conception and pregnancy, childbirth, venereal disease, and 
menopause, According to its author these are potentially troublesome areas 
of sexual adjustment. Maximum possible score this test is 80. 

(2). Otis self-administering test of mental ability, Higher Form B (5). 


b. Ratings. 


(1). Psychotherapists’ ratings of patients’ sexual adjustment. The fol- 
lowing questions were submitted to all individual psychotherapists for their 
subject,patients: 

1. How many sessions have you spent interviewing and/or treating this 

patient? 

2. How satisfactory is the patient's sexual adjustment? (How comfort- 


able do you think the patient is or would be in heterosexual relations?). 
Check one answer: 


1. Very comfortable 

2. Comfortable 

3 Mildly uncomfortable 

4. Very uncomfortable 

5 Totally disrupted or impotent 


3. How sure are you of your answers to Question 2? 
Very sure Reasonably sure 
4. Comments about any of the above: 


Unsure 


Each therapist rated his own patients on a specially designed form. These 
ratings were based upon his evaluation derived from the individual thera- 
peutic sessions. The median number of such individual treatment sessions 
Prior to rating was 20, with Q, — 10 and Оз = 31. The rating items 
were discussed with the therapists previous to rating. Few questions arose 
concerning definitions of terms, There were eleven therapists, four of whom 
accounted for 35 ratings of the subject patients, All were psychiatrists or 
clinical psychologists (post-doctoral level). Comparative inspection of the 
Tatings gave no evidence of bias or consistent deviation by individual raters. 


(2). Patients’ self-ratings of sexual adjustment. 


How satisfactory is your sexual adjustment? (How comfortable are 


? Hereafter designated SKI. 
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you or would you be in sexual relations with women?). 


Check one answer: Explanations: 
1. Very satisfactory 

2. ——— Satisfactory 

3. ——— Unsatisfactory 

4, ——— Very unsatisfactory 

5. — Totally unsatisfactory 


All subjects were tested with the Sex Knowledge Inventory in a first 
session and the Otis in a second session. At the completion of the Otis 
session the subjects made their individual self-ratings of sexual adjustment, 
and then folded and dropped these into a sealed enclosure which emphasized 
the private nature of this communication. The tests were given with the 
explanation that they might be helpful to the therapists treating the indi- 


vidual patients, hence helpful to the patients themselves. 
eo 


C. RESULTS 
1. Tests 
a. Sex knowledge inventory. Median score was 44.25, with О = 33 and 
Оз = 55. At the time of writing there were no norms for psychiatric 


patients available to this author. The test’s experimental norms from 1952 
indicated an approximate median score of 55 (Qi = 48, Оз = 61) for 
1002 men median age 21 years and median education 14th grade. These 
norms were not directly comparable with our subject group for education, 
age, or psychiatric status. The median score for our subject group was 44,25, 
below the normative group’s median of 55. This is most parsimoniously 
explained by the higher educational-intellectual level of the normative group 
as against our subject group. It will be shown later that a very substantial cor- 
relation exists between intelligence and Sex Knowledge Inventory scores. 

(1). The gaps in sex knowledge. Which of these 80 items of SKI sex 
knowledge were terra incognita for our subject group of psychiatric patients? 
The test format presented 80 questions in succession, each question followed 
by five possible answers from which the correct one was chosen. If an item 
were answered incorrectly by significantly more than half the group (as 
determined by the chi square statistic), it was reasonable to assume that 


this item wás a significant gap in sex knowledge for the group ®з а whole. 
y significantly more than half 


enerally known to the group 


е 


Conversely, апу item answered correctly b 
the group was an item of sex information g 


a 
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as a whole. The central point was 50 per cent, from which was measured 
"significantly more" and "significantly less" sex information. 
Table 1 presents those items which were answered incorrectly by signi- 
TABLE 1 


Gaps IN KNOWLEDGE: SKI QUESTIONS CORRECTLY ANSWERED BY SIGNIFICANTLY Less 
THAN HALF THE GROUP (Тота, N = 51) 


Correct 
Question in Précis Form f % Total Pe 


16** Influence of large differences in sex drive be- 

tween the partners, upon sexual adjustment in 

marriage? (May be satisfactorily adjusted in 

many cases.) *** 13 25.596 .001 
20 Most probable reason for sex relations being 

unusually painful to a wife? (Nervous or 


afraid) 16 314% 05 
25 What does it indicate if sex relations are enjoy- 

able to both partners during first weeks of mar- 

"age? (A good sign) 17 33.3% 05 
29 Usual reason for “wet dreams”? (Not using 

other sex outlets) 10 19.6% 001 


3+ Influence of birth control on pleasure in sex rela- 
tions? (Increase or decrease depending on one's 


attitude) 15 29.4% 01 
40 What is menstruation? (Cleaning womb to pre- 

pare again for possible pregnancy) 8 15.706 001 
+ State of health of a menstruating woman? (Not 

ill) 0 0 % 001 
53 Does fluid produced by the male before sexual 

climax contain sperm? (May at times) 7 13.7% 1001 
58 Most likely time for pregnancy? (Two weeks 

before menstruation) 15 29.4% 01 
59 When can woman become Pregnant again after 

birth of baby? (Before she menstruates) 10 19.606 004 


62 Without a pregnaficy test, when can physician be 
Sure a woman is pregnant? (When he hears 


baby's heart) 15 29.4% 01 
78 Relation between birth control and VD? (Pro- 

tection depends on method of birth control) 16 314% 05 
80 Usual effect of menopause on a woman’s sex de- 

sire? (No change or somewhat increased) 12 23.5% 001 


* Significance of decrement from expected frequency N/2 or 50 per cent, by Chi 
Square Test. 


** Designates identifying item number in Sex Knowledge Inventory (3). 
*** Correct answer parenthetically indicated for the reader's information. 
ficantly more than half the group. "They constituted the gaps in the group's 
sexual knowledge. All but five of the Table 1 items are also included later 


in Table 2 which presents the group misconceptions as revealed through the 
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modal incorrect answers. Hence they will be deferred to a later discussion 
in that context. The five remaining items 20, 25, 34, 40, 62 constituted 
an absence of knowledge rather than specific misconceptions. 'The incorrect 
responses to these items were not massed at any one wrong answer. 

How vital are these five items to sexual adjustment? Probably none but 


TABLE 2 
Group MISCONCEPTIONS: SPECIFIC INCORRECT ANSWERS GIVEN SIGNIFICANTLY BEYOND 
CHANCE Frequencies ON SKI (Torat N = 51) 


Correct 
The Misconception in Précis Form Í % Total P* 
12A**An unbroken hymen means there have been no 
sex relations. (It is not necessarily informative 
about sex relations, menstrual difficulty, exercise 
in childhood, or ability to conceive) *** 18 35.306 .02 
16E Large differences in sex drive between marriage 
partners can be satisfactorily adjusted by all > 
couples if they try. (May be satisfactorily ad- 
justed in many cases) 23 45.1% 001 


29Е "Wet dreams" аге a normal part of the male sex 

cycle. (Are usually due to not using other sex 

outlets) 34 66.7 96 001 
31C Main purpose of modern birth control is satis- 

faction of sex needs in marriage without having 

children. (Is satisfaction of sex needs in mar- 


riage without fear of unplanned pregnancies) 17 33.3% 05 
44B Concerning state of health, a menstruating wom- 
an is slightly ill. (Is not ill) 32 ` 62.7% 001 


49E During menstruation a woman's breasts are not 
affected. (Become larger and more sensitive) 
53A he fluid produced by the male before sexual 
climax always contains sperm. (May at times 
contain sperm) 62.796 .001 
58E Most likely time for pregnancy is about three „ 
days after menstruation ends. (Two weeks prior 2x e 
to menstruation) 19 37.270 ' 
59B After birth of a baby, a woman can become preg- 
nant again after she menstruates once. (Before 04% 001 
she menstruates) 576 : 
78C There is no relation between birth control and 
prevention of VD. (Protection depends upon 65% Qui 
method of birth control) É 
$0D A woman's sex desire decreases at Gp 
I fore or somewhat in- 
uH the same as befo i 37.2% 01 


* Significarfce of increment over expected frequency N/5 or 20 per 


Square Test. Letter 
** Designates identifying item number in Sex Knowledge Inventory (3). 


identi i imits of chance. 
identifies the false answer with frequency beyond the limits 0 Ө 
* The group's misconception is presented first, parenthetically followed by the cor 


rect answer for the reader's information. 


25 49.1% 001 


eent, by Chi 
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Item 20 and possibly Item 34 have any important significance for sexu 
adjustment. Item 20 indicates that the patients do not understand why 
relations may give pain to a woman: they do not know that “nervousness 
and fear in the woman may lead to the experience of pain. Item 34 suggest 
that this subject group in its absence of knowledge, might experience соп 
concerning the effect of birth control measures upon pleasure in the sexua 
act. The patients conceivably may need instruction or guidance in this ате 
for it might have bearing upon sexual adjustment. Items 25, 40, and 62 ar 
pieces of information which ordinarily would not be related to sexual adj 
ment or satisfaction. > 
(2). The misconceptions. Certain questions were consistently given the 

same incorrect answer by many group members. These consistently incorrec 
answers may be defined as group misconceptions. Since each question hat 
five possible choices, mere lack of knowledge should have led to a rand 
ized choice and approximately twenty per cent of the group should h 
accepted each one of the five possibilities. But where the choices were ma 
at one of the incorrect answers, and such massing was significantly gre: 
by chi square test than the expected twenty per cent of the group, then th 
answer was considered to be a “group misconception,” i.e., a misconception 
held in common by many group members. 

Table 2 presents these group misconceptions. There is much overlap 
tween Table 1 and Table 2, since group misconceptions are most likely 
arise in the absence of firm knowledge. Table 2 reports each misconceptit 
in the form of a statement. The misconception is followed in parentheses 
the correct answer presented for the reader's information. The number (J 
of patients who held that misconception is reported—together with perce! 
age of the total (N = 51) and the probability that this number exce 
chance expectation. These are the misconceptions insofar as they are held 
by a significant number of group members beyond the limits of chance. 

Review of Table 2 suggests that only two misconceptions are present whi 
might play a significant role in sexual problems or maladjustment: Items 
and 80. The person who desires to have a child but is mistaken about f 
Portion of the menstrual cycle optimal for conception may have difficulty 
this account. This could lead to strong frustration coupled with feelings 
masculine inadequacy. Also, the mistaken notion that a woman’s sex di 
necessarily decreases at menopause could readily lead to marital stress ane 
conflict. 

(3). The peaks of knowledge. Table 3 presents those SKI items w 

were common knowledge to the group. That is, significantly more than 
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Peaks or KNOWLEDGE: SKI Questions CORRECTLY ANSWERED BY BioNIFICANTLY 
More THAN Harr tHe Group (Tora, N = 51) 


Correct Answer in Précis Form 


1” 


2 
3 


4 


73 
74 


* Significance of increment over expected frequency N/2 ог 


ber in Sex Knowledge Inventory (3). 
ent in context. 


ee Square Test. 
Designates identifying num 
Correct answer is presented as a statem 


Sex attraction is a normal part of love.*** 

The couple should decide for themselves. about 
sex relations on the first night of marriage. 

A married couple should have sex relations as 
often as both want it. 

The length of time for each act of sex relations 
varies from couple to couple and from time to 
time for cach couple. 

Purpose of sex play before relations is to make 
the sex relations more satisfying to both part- 
ners, 

The couple may engage in any kind of sex play 
before or during relations that is pleasant to 
both. 

If wife wants sex relations, and husband is not 
aware of this, wife should show or tell him how 
she feels, 

Both tiredness and slight illness tend to reduce 
sex desire. 

Circumcision in infancy or childhood has little or 
no influence on sex relations of the adult. 
There is no relation between menstrual pain and 
ease of childbirth. 

A man never menstruates. < 
When а couple аге planning to have а baby, it 
is not possible to predict baby's sex. 
Pregnancy is possible after but one act of sexual 
relations, 

During childbirth the vagina stretches open as 
the baby passes through. 

Amount of hair around the adult's sex organs 
indicates nothing important concerning the per- 
son's sex capacity. ۴ 

Size of a man's sex organs cannot be estimated 
from other parts of the body. а 
Size of a woman's sex organs cannot be esti- 
mated from other parts of the body. 5 

Size of the male sex organs indicates nothing of 
importance to a satisfactory sex life. 1 

Size of the female sex organs indicates nothing of 
importance to a satisfactory sex life. + 
There are no creams or lotions to increase abil- 
ity to have sex relations. " 
Masturbation has no effect on ability to become 
a parent. : 
Masturbation has no effect on intelligence. : 
Ordinarily, masturbation leads to no changes 0 
the human body. 


1 


36 


33 


Correct 
% Total 


74.5% 
324% 
84356 


66.7% 


70.6% 


74.596 


784% 
72.5% 
68.6% 


76.5% 
76.5% 


922% 
76.5% 
84.3% 


86.3% 
90.2% 
90.2% 
80.496 
78.4% 
68.6% 


70.6% 
68.670 


64.79 


pt 
501 


001 
001 


02 


01 


01 
EU! 


05 
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the group (> N/2) answered these questions correctly despite the several 
incorrect choices possible for each question. These items may be regarded 
as SKI “peaks of knowledge" for the group. 

Intellectually, these patients as a group know that the size of the sexual 
organs and amount of pubic hair are unrelated to sexual vigor or adjustment. 
"They know that the size of organs cannot be judged from other body parts; 
that masturbation per se has no ill consequences. They know that sexual 
foreplay should carry no shame, and do have some facts about menstruation. 
However, it will be seen below that this knowledge is intellectual rather than 
attitudinal or emotional. It is not necessarily integrated into the healthy 
attitude structure of the self. Witness below the substantial correlation be- 
tween sex knowledge and mental ability. See also below, the therapists’ 
evaluation of these patients as predominantly unsatisfactory or worse in their 
sexual adjustment. 

b. Otis test of mental ability. Median Otis IQ was 94.6, with О, = 84 
and Оз = 107.5. The total range of intelligence was “Borderline” to “Su- 
perior,” with the median at “Average.” 

A rank order correlation was computed between sex knowledge (SKI) and 
intelligence (Otis IQ), to test the hypothesis that sex knowledge was related 
to sheer intelligence. Forty-eight patients had received both the Otis and 
the SKI. The remaining three were omitted from this correlation because 
they were discharged before the Otis testing could be accomplished. The 
correlation between Otis and SKI (N = 48) was a substantial + .75, 
Р = 01, reported in Table 4. Since the total range of talent was wide, covering 

TABLE 4 


RANK ORDER او‎ BETWEEN Sex KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY AND OTIS 
EST OF MENTAL Авплтү (N = 48) 


Rho 

SKI P 
TOTAL OTIS GROUP 7 01 
Upper Otis Quartile qe 01 
Third Otis Quartile +.46 07 
Second Otis Quartile +.67 05 
Lowest Otis Quartile +.27 40 


Borderline ло Superior, separate rank order correlations were conducted for 
each Otis 1Q quartile (N = 12 each quartile). The results (Table 4) showed 
significant correlations even within the restricted ranges and small groups of 
the second and upper Otis quartiles. There was a correlative trend in the 
third Otis quartile, but it fell slightly short of the P = .05 significance level. 
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ily in the lowest Otis quartile did this relationship break down to distinctly 
correlative levels (Table 4). 

There was an over-all relationship between intelligence and sex knowledge 

ich disappeared only within the lowest intellectual level of the group (Otis 


D range 68-82). 


2. Ratings 


a. Therapist’s ratings. Six patients were lost from the original group 
N = 51): three were discharged before the ratings could be accomplished, 
nd three went unrated due to clerical errors, "There was no reason to believe 
fat these six lost subjects constituted any source of bias or selection. The 
lowing ratings are therefore based upon the remaining patients N = 45. 


é TABLE 5 
Question 1: How satisfactory is the patient's sexual — (How comfortable 


› you think that patient is or would be in heterosexua relations?) ы 


No. * 
Very comfortable 2 44 
Comfortable 10 222 
Mildly uncomfortable 16 35.6 
Very uncomfortable 10 22.2 
Totally disrupted or 
impotent 7 15.6 
Totals 45 100% 


‘Question 2: How sure are you of these answers? 


No. * 
= 5.6 
Very sure 1 7 
Reasonably sure a e Tis 
Unsure at — 
| == 
"Totals = m 


Mightly over 73 per cent of the patients were adjudged to have an unsatis- 
а ority of the judges were sure 


ory or worse sexual adjustment. The maj 
f reasonably sure of their ratings (96 per cent). It will be recalled eni 
these ratings were based upon a median average of 20 treatment sessions WI 
He subject population. Р 
returned only blank forms, In view 


b. Patients self-rating. Six patients 
rating. Six раі р 
of their resistance they were not forced to make self-ratings. Three others 


vere discharged before the self-ratings were made, Hence the following analy- 


is of self-ratings is based upon a total of N — 42. : 
The majority of patients (85.7 per cent) reported satisfactory or better 
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TABLE 6 
Question 3: How satisfactory is your sexual adjustment? (How comfortab 
you or would you be in sexual relations with women?). 


No. 
Very Satisfactory 15 
Satisfactory 21 
Unsatisfacto! 5 
Very uni actory 0 
Totally unsatisfactory 1 
Totals 42 x 100% 


sexual adjustment. Only 14.3 per cent reported unsatisfactory or 
justment. This was markedly discrepant from the therapists’ judg 
73 per cent unsatisfactory or worse. 

In one important sense the discrepancy was more apparent than real. 
chi square test of homogeneity (N = 42, df = 1) was conducted to test 
hypothesis that therapists’ ratings and patients’ self-reports were signifi 
associated. Breaking-points for the categories were set as closely as pof 
to the medians. The therapist ratings were therefore divided into the 
categories: (a) Very comfortable or comfortable or mildly uncomfortable 
(b) Very uncomfortable or totally disrupted. The patients’ self-reports’ 
divided into these two categories, (a) very satisfactory, vs. (4) satish 
or unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory or totally unsatisfactory. 
square test of homogeneity indicated a significant and positive ass 
between therapists’ ratings and patients’ self-reports (chi square = 
P = .05). The patients as a whole reported their sexual adjustment 
satisfactory or better, while their therapists regarded these same patients 
having rather poor sexual adjustment. But the two were associated, alti 
with different reference points along the sex adjustment continuum. Wi 
therapist judged a particular patient to have better sexual adjustment | 
his peers, although poor at best, that same patient tended to rate hi 
sexual adjustment above that of his peers. The two series of rati 
related, but their frames of reference were located at opposite ends of 
continuum for sexual adjustment. 


3. Relationships among Tests and Ratings 

A chi square test was made under the hypothesis that therapists’ ratin 

sexual adjustment were associated with the intelligence (Otis 1Q) 

patients who were rated. This hypothesis was rejected (chi square = 

Р > .80). Similarly, there was no association between patients’ int 
and own self-ratings (chi square = 1.64, P — 235) 
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А chi square test was made of the important hypothesis that patients’ sexual 
adjustment (i.e, therapists’ ratings of patients’ sexual adjustment) was re 
lated to their sex knowledge (i.e, SKI score). This hypothesis was rejected 
(chi square = 0.00). Nor was there any relationship between patients’ self- 
ratings of sexual adjustment, and their sex knowledge as measured by SKI 
(chi square — 0.02, P = .90). 

In recapitulation, there was no relationship between sexual adjustment 
either objectively or subjectively evaluated, and intelligence; nor between 
sexual adjustment and Sex knowledge. 


4. Age Relationships 

It is often said that more sex information is imparted nowadays than ever 
before. Concomitant with this is the common belief that attitudes are now 
more free concerning the teaching and learning of sexual information. If 
this be the case then it might be argued that younger people, because*they 
were brought up under an aegis of greater sexual information and freedom 
of attitude, would have more sex information at their command than would 
older people. This rationale led to a chi square test of the hypothesis applied 
to our subject group that age was inversely associated with sex knowledge, 
or SKI score. The hypothesis was rejected. The association was well within 
chance limits and was positive rather than negative (chi square = 1.36, 
P= 30). 

The criticism might be raised that an inverse association between age and 
sex knowledge should be expected only for the more extreme age decades, €g» 
the twenties vs. the fifties. The ten oldest and ten youngest of our subject 
group were therefore compared with each other for sex knowledge (SKI). 
The mean age of the "young" sub-group was 22.3 years, with a mean SKI 
score of 41.8. The mean age of the “old” sub-group was 52.2 years, with a 
mean SKI score of 41.4. A chi square test of homogeneity AS conducted 
between age and SKI score, for these "young" and "old" subject patients. 
The hypothesis of association between age and sex knowledge (SKI score) 
Was firmly rejected (chi square — 0.0). In this group there was no reason to 
believe that the two qualities were related either positively or negatively. 

In our group age was also unrelated to intelligence as tested by a chi square 
test of homogeneity (chi square = 0.10, P — .80). Nor was age related to 
therapists’ ratings of sexual adjustment (chi square = 0.5 1, P = .98), or to 
EU adjustment as rated by the patients themselves (chi square = .04, 

= 98). 


In recapitulation, for our subject group there was no relationship 
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age and sex knowledge, intelligence, or sexual adjustment externally rated 
or as perceived by the self. 


5. Marital Status and Sex Knowledge 


A sub-group of married patients (N = 12) was closely matched for intel- 
ligence with a sub-group of single patients (N = 12). The mean Otis IQ of 
the former was 95.6, vs. Otis IQ 95.2 for the latter. Their respective mean 
SKI scores were 43.8 and 42.2. A statistical test was made for the signifi- 
cance of the difference between these SKI means, using the test for matched 
pairs. There was no significant difference (¢ = 1.04, Р = .40). The null hy- 
pothesis was therefore retained. In this sample the married state per se was 
accompanied by no increase in sex knowledge. 


D. Discussion 


The Sex Knowledge Inventory measured cognitive non-affective aspects of 
sex knowledge, rather than sexual knowledge or attitudes which pertain to 
sexual adjustment as defined in this study. It is true that we studied only 
psychiatric patients, and that our range of sexual adjustment was limited to 
the lower end of the adjustment continuum due to the type of population 
under investigation, Possibly a similar study with normals would yield dif- 
ferent results especially in view of their wider range of sexual adjustment. 
Nevertheless the present findings give much reason for caution in the inter- 
pretation of SKI findings. This is particularly so with persons undergoing а 
psychologically maladaptive state. There is no necessary correspondence be- 
tween degree of sex knowledge (SKI) and adequacy of sexual adjustment. 

Possibly such sex knowledge (SKI) is a necessary but not sufficient condi- 
tion for good sexual adjustment. Sexual attitudes and complexes are perhaps 
more basic to sexual adjustment than are the merely cognitive aspects of sex 
knowledge. Despite this, it has been our experience that the SKI does afford 
good entrée to the patient for discussion of his psychosexual and marital ad- 
justment: his fears and anxieties, his misconceptions, and his attitudes. It 
leads to ego-involved productions which are central to the inner-personal 
regions, А 

The SKI was employed with good success as a focus for and impetus to 
group psychotherapeutic discussion. After the tests had been completed, the 
SKI was discussed item by item with one psychotherapeutic group of neurotic 
patients who had constituted a portion of the total test sample. These sub- 
jects were indeed interested in the inventory items. Their discussion was 
serious, down-to-earth, and with more widely active participation than was 
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ordinarily the case for this group. They believed that the taking of the test 
per se had been instructive. "They had been given opportunity to review 
their own knowledge in the light of the multiple choice answers. The test's 
preliminary vocabulary definition list had taught them new words. They were 
left with the desire to learn additional sexual information and to correct 
their misconceptions. ‘These patients were of the opinion that the test should 
be given routinely, early in hospitalization, and the results discussed in detail 
with the testees. 

Several SKI topics evoked maximum group interest and participation: 
birth control, the range of permissibility for sexual foreplay, the significance 
of the broken hymen, masturbation, VD, and the menopause. This was par- 
ticularly noteworthy since “knowledge” of these topics was quite good ac- 
cording to the quantitative test results of the SKI. This is another example 
of the difference between that cognition which SKI measures, and the under- 
lying oft-irrational attitudes and complexes. е 

The group discussion of SKI led to the exploration of personally relevant 
content. The concepts of “love” in its various meanings were explored. The 
sexual desires of women were discussed in the context of the prevalent “dou- 
ble standard” for men and women. Individual patients described their own 
marital incompatibilities. Concerning the decision about sexual relations on 
the first night of marriage, one man described the prying interruptions made 
by an in-law. A question with broad implications was raised concerning the 
proper sexual and marital role for "the man who is a passive type.” These 
patients intellectually were well aware of the difference between sexual 
knowledge as “а mental exercise" (their own term), and sex as a complex 
of emotions, attitudes, and personal experiences. The group was much inter- 
ested in the influence of psychiatric drugs upon sexual libido, for most of the 
members were receiving ataractics. Finally, two patients defensively raised 
the issue that a person “doesn’t have to know these things" before marriage; 
knowledge “will come naturally" after marriage. 'They were convincingly 
opposed by the others who put forth substantial arguments against this 
thesis, The authors’ own independent quantitative analysis of marriage and 
sex knowledge had shown no significant correspondence between SKI score 
and the single or married state. 

We found no association between age and sex knowledge. Post hoc expla- 
nations might be made, as for example that: (a) There is no more sex infor- 
mation taught now than in earlier decades of this century (the rationale 
Previously described under Results), or (0) There was less taught in earlier 
decades, but the subjects later accumulated an increasing Store of knowledge 
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as more of it became openly available. Neither of these explanations was 
crucially tested here nor can they be with the data of this report. 

Sexual maladjustment among these psychiatric patients is much more com- 
mon than they are willing to accept or admit. "There was marked discrepancy 
between patients' self-ratings and therapists! ratings for degree of adequacy 
of sexual adjustment. But this did not prevent their display of keen interest 
in sex information. Some inner awareness of sexual maladjustment was re- 
flected in the correlation (by chi square) between their therapists’ and their 
own individual self-ratings of sexual adjustment: although at opposite poles 
of the adjustment dimension! ° 

This psychiatric group was not educationally comparable to the normative 
group whose SKI scores were reported by McHugh (3). Nor do we have 
sufficient normative data to judge whether this psychiatric group's median 
SKI score is similar to or lower than that of the normal population with 
equivalent education and intelligence. Hence, conclusions about possible re- 
lationships between SKI score and psychiatric status cannot be drawn from 
these data. 

Certain weaknesses were inherent in our rating methodology. There was 
always the possibility that the different therapist-raters would employ differ- 
ent criteria in their ratings of sexual adjustment. Therefore we used a very 
concrete definition of “sexual adjustment.” Nor was there opportunity to 
pool the judgment of several raters for each patient. Each rater employed 
his knowledge of the patient in depth, based upon his own individual thera- 
peutic sessions with that patient, to arrive at a rating decision. This ex- 
cluded any possibility of combining several ratings since only the one thera- 
pist knew his patient in depth. Extensiveness was replaced by intensiveness 
of knowledge of the patient. 

We take a conservative standpoint in judging the presence of inadequacies 
or misconceptions of sex information, and are less alarmed than other inves- 
tigators about the incidence of such inadequacies. Quantitatively in this 
report the 50th percentile rank was accepted as the line from which specific 
inadequacies were measured. This is more-than-usually moderate. Nor do 
we consider all gaps in sex knowledge to be necessarily of equal significance 
as possible danger signals. Some are probably more ominous than others. 
Extended investigation is required of the different areas of scx knowledge to 
elucidate this differential significance for sexual adjustment. 


E. Summary 


Associations among sex knowledge, intelligence, and clinical evaluations of 
sexual adjustment were investigated in psychiatric patients. Fifty-one hos- 
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pitalized male psychiatric patients, not overtly psychotic, constituted the sub- 
jects for this study. They were tested with the Sex Knowledge Inventory 
(SKI) and the Otis Test of Mental Ability. They were rated by their indi- 
vidual psychotherapists for adequacy of sexual adjustment, and each patient 
individually rated the satisfactoriness of his own sexual adjustment. * Ade- 
quacy" or "satisfactoriness" of sexual adjustment were concretely defined in 
terms of comfort in the situation of heterosexual relations. 

1. Performance on the Sex Knowledge Inventory was analyzed to ascertain 
the peaks of sex knowledge, the gaps in knowledge, and group misconceptions. 
These were presented in full detail (Tables 1, 2, 3). 

2. There was substantial correlation between sex knowledge (SKI) and 
intelligence (Otis), rho = + .75, Р = .01. 

3. The majority of patients, 85.7 per cent, judged their own sexual ad- 
justment to be satisfactory or better. This was markedly discrepant from the 
therapists’ judgments: 73 per cent unsatisfactory or worse. 

4. There was no relationship between sexual adjustment, either objectively 
evaluated by the therapist or subjectively evaluated by the patients, and the 
patient’s intelligence. 

5. The patient’s sex knowledge (SKI) was unrelated to his sexual adjust- 
ment evaluated either objectively or subjectively. 

6. Sex knowledge was not associated with age or with marital status. 

The Sex Knowledge Inventory measured cognitive non-affective aspects of 
sex knowledge rather than sexual attitudes which pertained to sexual adjust- 
ment as defined in this study. It was highly correlated with intelligence. 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
ETIOLOGY OF LUNG CANCER" 


Norristoscn State Hospital, Norristown, Peuniyleania 


M. POWELL LAWTON AND ALFRED Е, GOLDMAN 


A. CIGARETTE SMOKING 


Cigarette smoking is a widespread practice with compelling psychological 
and physiological motives, and is markedly resistant to alteration. Recently 
serious suspicion has been cast upon cigarette smoking as а causative factor in 
producing lung cancer, with wide variation in the interpretation given to the 
laboratory and statistical data pertaining to it. This controversy and the 
attitudes generated by it offer a situation in which what is often a strong 
intellectual conviction conflicts directly with an overdetermined, highly 
stable habit pattern. Specifically, this study sought to investigate the degree 
to which involvement in lung cancer research and the opinions about lung 
cancer causation associated with such research are related to smoking practice. 
Access to first-hand information about the controversy differs widely; those 
who are closest to the data are those scientists who are involved in lung 
cancer research, It is these cancer scientists, many of whom have devoted 
their entire professional careers to this research area, who have the greatest 
opportunity to base their opinions regarding lung cancer causation on the 
evidence itself rather than upon secondhand reports. Also, involvement in 
lung cancer-smoking research makes it more likely that an opinion to which the 
researcher is already committed is less subject to modification. On the other 
hand, those who are not so intimately acquainted with these data may be more. 
likely to base their opinions regarding lung cancer etiology on other than 
direct empirical evidence. 

These considerations generated the 
ment in lung cancer research determines 
cigarette smoking as a cause of lung cancer. : 
tists would be more likely to feel that smoking is a causative factor than а 
group which is not involved in lung cancer research. (2) Opiniqn regarding 


the etiology of lung cancer is related to smoking practice. It was 


following hypotheses: (1) Involve- 
the distribution of opinions regarding 
It was expected that cancer scien- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 20, 1959- -> لم‎ 
1 This pones ud pressit on August 29, 1958, at the meetings of the American 
Psychological Association in Washington, D. С. 
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that those who feel that cigarette smoking is a cause of lung cancer would 
smoke less than those who do not feel that smoking is a cause of lung cancer, 
(3) Opinion about the lung cancer-smoking controversy is consonant with 
modification of smoking practice. It was expected that opinion about causa- 
tion would be related to satisfaction with smoking pattern and to change in 
smoking habit. 

B. Susyects 

Degree of involvement in lung cancer-smoking research was represented 
ordinally by the choice of two groups: 

Lung cancer scientists. On November 7-8, 1957, a group of 90 interna 
tionally renowned experts in lung cancer research were invited to a confer- 
ence on lung cancer at Virginia Beach, Va., by the American Cancer Society. 
A mail questionnaire regarding smoking habits and opinion regarding lung 
cancer Causation was sent to 85 participants in this conference excluding only 
representatives of the American Cancer Society and of the Tobacco Industries 
Research Committee. This group of scientists was chosen by the American 
Cancer Society without regard to the individual's opinion about lung cancer 
causation. It included approximately equal numbers of individuals with the 
M.D. and with other doctoral degrees. While many of the scientists had 
done research specifically on the role of tobacco in lung cancer causation, 
others were concerned with different etiological propositions while a few were 
mainly concerned with the chemistry of tobacco. Pathologists, chemists, epi- 
demiologists, physiologists, radiologists, pharmacologists and psychologists 
were among those included, while clinical practitioners were, in the main, 
absent. 

Experimental psychologists. A control sample was sought which would 
equate some of the factors which are known to be associated with differential 
smoking practice, such as age, sex, and occupational level ( Haenzel, Shimkin, 
and Miller, 1956). Experimental psychologists were chosen as a readily 
available group of comparable education and scientific eminence. The psy- 
chologists were individually matched for sex and age with the lung cancer 
specialists, A pool of experimental psychologists! names was randomly drawn 
by чеш ng every fifth name from among the fellows of the Division of 
Experimental Psychology of the American Psychological Association. In order 
to obtain sufficient female subjects who also could be matched in age it was 
necessary to use some associates of the Division. 

À questionnaire was sent to members of the two groups, with a second 
mailing sent three weeks later in order to increase number of subjects. 
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Of the 85 lung cancer scientists polled, 90.6 per cent responded, all but 
four of them to the first mailing. Of the 72 psychologists originally polled, 
84.7 per cent responded. In order to increase the number of matched pairs, 
a second sample of 20 psychologists was polled, of which 17 responded. Al- 
though possible nonrespondent bias may have been introduced, the fact that 
only 11 psychologists did not respond to the first mailing makes this unlikely. 
Finally, then, 72 pairs were obtained where a match on both age and sex 
was possible. Seven of the pairs were female. The mean age of the cancer 
scientists was 45.4, the mean age of the psychologists 43.8, the difference 
being not significant. None of the psychologists indicated any professional 
contact with lung cancer beyond acquaintance with mass communication ma- 
terial on the lung cancer-smoking controversy. 


C. PROCEDURE ^ 


The questionnaire requested the following: 

l. Judgment on a five point scale ranging from extreme agreement to 
extreme disagreement of the degree to which evidence suggests that smoking 
causes lung cancer. 

2. Extent of agreement, based on unsupported belief or “hunch,” with the 
statement "Smoking is a cause of lung cancer,” rated on a six point Likert 
scale. 

3. An estimate of daily tobacco consumption. 

4. An estimate of daily tobacco consumption prior to any change in amount 
which may have occurred during the past five years. А 

5. Indication of any unsuccessful attempt to 5 smoking. 

6. A checklist of statements which best express the feeling of current cg- 
arette smokers about their own smoking; for example, “I would like to give 
up smoking but doubt that I can,” or “The pleasure of smoking is worth 
the risk of disease.” Although information on pipe and cigar smoking we 
obtained, these data were not treated inasmuch as cigarette smoking was the 
Major focus of interest. 

D. RESULTS 

In accordance with Hypothesis I, it was expected that Ses re олот «e 
than psychologists would hold opinions which causally link cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer. Table 1 presents the distribution of 66 matched pairs of 
Subjects who expressed opinions regarding causation.” MEM 933 per ennt 


? [n the other six pairs, one of each pair would not express an opinion and was 
thus eliminated from the analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION or OPINIONS REGARDING LUNG CANCER CAUSATION EVIDENCE 


Frequency 
Psychologists Cancer scientists 
Opinion (n — 66) (nz 
Is a cause 4 
Probably a cause F 38 
Evidence equivocal 22 
Probably not a cause 1 
Not a cause 1 
А 2 <01 


of the cancer scientists thought that cigarette smoking is one of the caus 
of lung cancer, only 63.6 per cent of the psychologists expressed this opinio 
The difference between groups is most striking in the number of subject 
expressing this relationship without qualification: 13 cancer scientists as op 
posed to 4 psychologists. These two distributions of opinions differ from 
each other significantly (p < .01 — McNemar two-sample test). When the 
necessity of basing opinion on evidence is removed by phrasing the questi 
in terms of “hunch” or “feeling” (Table 2), the two samples still di 

E 2 


L| 
Distribution of unsubstantiated beliefs about lung cancer causation 
("smoking is a cause of lung cancer") 


Ed: Frequency " 8 
i sychologists Cancer scientists. 
Opinion (n — 64) (n = 64 
Agree strongly T 
age е 2 

t 
Disagree Slightly ۰ x 
Disagree moderately 1 
Disagree strong! 2 

$ <.05 


significantly (5 < .05 — Sign Test). However, with greater freedom te 
ERI: their unsupported beliefs Psychologists more closely approximate 
distribution of beliefs expressed by the cancer scientists. In further anal 
relating unsupported belief in causation to other experimental variables, 
sults essentially similar to those involving evidence were found. Therefore; 
this variable is excluded from further discussion. З 

"Table 1 presents all of the opinions expressed by the total group of subjects, 
smokers as well as nonsmokers. In order to ascertain whether this difference 
шарапар between “cancer specialists and psychologists might be due to dif- 
ferences in individual cigarette smoking between the two groups, two sub- 
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samples of subjects were drawn, one of psychologists and one of cancer re- 
search scientists, all of whom had been habitual smokers within the past five 
years. These samples, like the total sample, were matched individually for 
age and sex and consisted of 33 pairs. These matched samples of recent smok- 
ers were found to differ in opinion: cancer scientists felt more strongly than 
psychologists that smoking was a cause of lung cancer (A < 05 — Sign Test). 

Hypothesis II stated that opinion and smoking habit are related. Accord- 
ingly, it was expected that the cancer scientists would smoke less than. psy- 
chologists. 3 

Table 3 indicates that the amount of cigarette smoking among cancer 
scientists is significantly less than that for psychologists, with both lower 


TABLE 3 


Dismumvriow or AMOUNT OF CURRENT CIGARETTE SMOKING AND Parr Ixciogyce ОР 
CIGARETTE SMOKING 
Frequency 
Р logists Cancer. scientists 
n=72) (nz 72) a 

Current amount smoked 

None 34 50 

М pack or less 10 и < т 

1 pack or less 8 6 

More than 1 pack 20 5 
Past incidence of smoking 

Never cigarette smoker 26 39 < A5 

Cigarette smoker within past 5 years 46 33 


incidence (5 < .01 — MeNemar's two-sample test) of smokers in the entire 
sample (N — 72), and lower amount of cigarette smoking (№ < .05 — Sign 
Test) among the 33 pairs of recent smokers. А 5 
To throw light on the question of whether this difference in smoking habit 
is of recent origin, past incidence of cigarette smoking was compared for 
the two groups (Table 3). This analysis revealed that the cancer scientists 
sample had a significantly greater number who have never smoked than the 
Psychologist sample (p < .05 — McNemar’s two-sample test). " 
Further exploration of the relationship between opinion and smoking be- 
havior was made by analysis of this relationship within each of. the groups 
taken separately. The first entry of Table 4 indicates that incidence of cur- 
rent cigarette smoking is significantly related to opinion (p < .02 — chi 
square) among psychologists. For the cancer scientists Fisher's exact method 
indicated that the relationship between opinion and intidence of cigarette 
smoking did not reach statistical significance. However, the interpretative 
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TABLE 4 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAUSATION OPINION AND CIGARETTE SMOKING BEHAVIOR 
VARIABLES 
Psychologists Cancer scientists 

Smoking variable compared with opinion n chi square p n fad 
Incidence of current cigarette smoking 68 4.75 < .02 70 > .05 
Cessation of smoking 46 4.83 < 02 33 > .05 
Change in amount of cigarette smoking 46 9.32 <.01 33 > .05 
Attempts to quit cigarette smoking 38 2.92 < .05 21 > .05 
Satisfaction with current smoking 36 4.69 < .02 22 > .05 


* Fisher’s exact method. 


significance of this finding is vitiated by the extremely low frequency of can- 
cer scientists who did not express the opinion that smoking is a cause of lung 
cancer. Only three of the 70 cancer scientists felt that cigarette smoking is 
not @cause. The meaningfulness of the failure to establish statistically these 
relationships for the cancer scientists is further limited by the relatively low 
incidence of smoking in this group. The severely restricted distribution of 
both variables made it very unlikely that even the most extreme relationships 
between opinion and habit could prove statistically significant. 


Subsequent consideration of these findings led to the analysis of the con- 
cordance between opinion and behavior in a way which was less affected by 
the grossly skewed distributions of smoking habit and of attitude, and which 
made use of more data. In the previous analyses the measure of the relation- 
ship between opinion and behavior was obtained by dichotomizing habit and 
opinion. That is, subjects were classified as either smokers or nonsmokers, 
without consideration of magnitude of smoking habit. Similarly, subjects 
were classified in terms of whether or not they believed that smoking was à 
cause of lung cancer. In this further analysis, use was made of degree.of 
both opinion and behavior, and thus provided a more sensitive measure of 
the relative concordance of opinion and behavior between the two groups. 

Weights were established for the degree to which a particular combination 
of attitude and amount of smoking would be expected in terms of the hypoth- 
esis. These weights were established by the method of paired comparisons, 
wherein the authors rated which of two relationships between opinion and 
smoking amount corresponded more with the hypothesis. Since, the correla- 
tion between raters’ judgments was high (rho = .93), the mean of the 
judges’ rankings served as weights. Thus, a case in which a subject. strongly 
links cigarette smoking and lung cancer and does not smoke at all would 
receive a high weight relative to a case in which a subject strongly links cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer but smokes heavily. 
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Treated in this manner it was found that the concordance between opinion 
and current smoking behavior for the cancer scientists was significantly higher 
than for the psychologists ( = .02 — Wilcoxon matched pairs signed ranks 
test). 

It will be recalled that a significant relationship was established between 
opinion and smoking habit for the psychologists and yet failed to be demon- 
strated for cancer scientists. In this case, with a test which utilized matched 
pairs, and also magnitude, rather than incidence alone, a significant difference 
favoring the cancer scientists was found. This test of concordance between 
opinion and amount of smoking for matched pairs circumvents the problem 
of grossly skewed distributions obtained in the within groups analysis. 

Hypothesis III stated the expectation that opinion regarding the contro- 
versy would be reflected in some modification of smoking habit, or at least 
in some desire to modify it. « 

Table 5 indicates that while a higher percentage of cancer scientists have 
decreased their daily smoking consumption than psychologists, this difference 
does not meet the 5 per cent criterion for significance. 

The difference between the cancer scientists and psychologists in number 
who have been successful in complete termination of cigarette smoking (Ta- 
ble 5) again favors the cancer scientists though not at a significant level 
(p > .05— chi square). Similarly, significant differences were not found 

TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS IN CHANGE IN CIGARETTE SMOKING HABIT, INCIDENCE 
OF QUITTING, AND DEGREE OF DISSATISFACTION WITH Current HABIT 
+ 


Psychologists Cancer scientists 
Smoking behavior n Frequency n Frequency $ 

Change in amount smoked/day 46 5:43 

Increase < 14 pack 1 1 

No change 34 В T 

Decrease < 16 pack 3 : 

pre % to 1 pack 1 E 

ecrease >1 pa k 
Number quit amobing 46 8 Gm a а E EH 
Att it ci i 38 13 (34% А 

empts to quit cigarette smoking 38 10 (2595) 22 5 (27%) S 5 


umber expressing dissatisfaction 


between the groups in number of unsuccessful attempts to quit. 


The statements which current smokers checked expressing the attitude they 
held toward their own habit were classified in terms of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. Slightly over 25 per cent of each group were dissatisfied, in 
various degrees, with their own smoking habit, with no significant difference 


between groups (№ > .05 — МеМ№етаг Test). 
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Those who did quit were asked why they did. Classification of their re- 
sponses into health-related and non-health-related categories did not serve to 
reveal any reliable differences (№ > .05— McNemar Test) between the 
groups with respect to their reason for quitting. 

While "Table 5 presents differences between the two groups in change in 
smoking habit, the last four rows of Table 4 consider the concordance be- 
tween a subject's opinion toward the controversy and modification in his 
smoking habit. 

For psychologists, opinion is significantly related to change in daily cigarette 
consumption (№ < .01 — chi square), and to cessation of smoking (№ < .02 
— chi square). Opinion is also related significantly to incidence of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to stop smoking (5 < .05 — chi square), and to dissatisfac- 
tion with current smoking habit (5 < .02 — chi square). 

While the psychologists’ data was evaluated by means of chi square, the 
cell entries in the distribution of the cancer scientists required use of Fisher's 
exact method. For the cancer scientists none of the relationships tested reached 


the .05 level of significance (Table 4). 


E. Discussion 


The focus of the present study has been the consequence of two interacting 
forces: a strong intellectual conviction, on the one hand, and a powerful 
psychophysiological habit on the other. The choice of lung cancer specialists 
and psychologists as subjects did provide us with groups which differed in 
degree of involvement in lung cancer research and which did, as the results 
indicate, differ in intellectual conviction regarding the lung cancer-smoking 
controversy. * 


1. Attitude Toward Controversy 


While both of these groups believe that smoking is a cause of lung cancer, 
the cancer scientists hold this opinion significantly more strongly than the 
psychologists. Previous studies also indicate preponderant agreement with 
Statements causally relating smoking and lung cancer. A probability sample 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, residents (Cannell and MacDonald, 1956) indi- 
cated that 42 per cent of this group (highly weighted toward the upper end 
of the educational scale) were willing to accept as "proven" the proposition 
that smoking may cause lung cancer. Samples of professionals express agree- 
ment with the causal statement of the lung cancer-smoking relationship to 4 
greater degree. Snegireff and Lombard (1954, 1955) indicated that 59 рег 
cent of Massachusetts physicians agreed with the statement, *Heavy smoking 
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of cigarettes may lead to lung cancer," while 55 per cent of a group of 
thoracic surgeons, pathologists and cancer research scientists polled by Horn, 
Cameron, and Kipnis (1955) agreed with the same statement. A poll con- 
ducted under much less rigorous conditions than the above two studies by 
the journal Resident Physician (1957) indicated that 71 per cent of their 
group of 675 residents in various medical specialties “felt that there was а 
relationship between smoking and cancer" (p. 54). 

The two groups which are the most directly concerned professionally with 
lung cancer express the most consistente agreement that smoking and lung 
cancer are causally related. Sixty-three per cent of the thoracic surgeons in 
the Horn, Cameron, and Kipnis study (1955) expressed agreement, while 83 
per cent of the cancer scientists in the present investigation agreed to the 
proposition. Thus the weight of professional opinion recognizes the carcino- 
genic potential of heavy cigarette smoking, with those professionall¥ more 
intimate with the clinical and research material expressing positive convictions 
with greater frequency. 


2. Conviction and Smoking Habit 

In view of this preponderance of medical and scientific opinion suggesting 
the guilt of cigarette smoking as a carcinogen, one is led to ask whether 
differences in intellectual conviction and involvement in lung cancer research 
were reflected in differences between the psychologists and cancer scientists 
in smoking behavior. Analysis of incidence and amount of current smoking 
suggested that it was: cancer scientists smoke less than psychologists. 

However, one must not conclude that these are causally related since it 
appears that this difference in smoking rate existed at, least since 1952, ante- 
dating the recently intensified research activity in this area and the wide dis- 
semination of rent findings on the controversy. This longstanding differ- 
ence in smoking rate suggests, then, the possibility that a selective process may 
operate in determining the kind of personality that is more likely to become 
involved in lung cancer-smoking research. Studies which link smoking behav- 
lor to various personality traits and also to vocational choice such as those 
by Lawton and Phillips (1956), McArthur, Waldron, and Dickinson (1958), 
and Heath (1958), lend credence to this suggestion. г : 

Conceivably the anxiety provided by lung cancer-smoking reséarch might 
act as a deterrent to involvement in such work among people who already are 
heavy smokers. RT Ё j 

A test of the relationship between each individual's opinton and his smoking 
behavior proved significant among the sample of psychologists. That is, 
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psychologists who felt that smoking was a cause of lung cancer, compared with 
those who did not express this view were apt to smoke less, and to express 
greater dissatisfactions with their own smoking. 


Corresponding tests of the significance of these relationships for the cancer 
scientists were indeterminate because of the very low incidence of both smok- 
ing and of non-agreement that smoking was a cause of lung cancer. The 
speculation that broader representation of smoking habit and opinion would 
indicate such a relationship was strengthened by the high concordance of indi- 
vidual smoking behavior and opinion among cancer scientists as compared to 
psychologists. In this more sensitive test, the relationship between opinion 
and habit is closer for the cancer scientists than for the psychologists. 

"This consonance between opinion and behavior has been amply documented 
in other studies, as indicated in Table 6. Again, despite differences in phras- 

TABLE 6 


SuMMARY or STUDIES RELATING AGREEMENT THAT CIGARETTE SMOKING May CAUSE 
LUNG CANCER TO CURRENT CIGARETTE SMOKING STATUS 


Per cent agreement 


Study Smokers Nonsmokers 

Snegireff and Lombard (1954) 

Physicians 56 63 
Horn, Cameron, and Kipnis (1955) 

Physicians 36 65 
Cannell and MacDonald (1956) 

General population 28 5+ 
Lawton and Goldman 

Cancer Scientists 82 85 

Psychologists 53 $1 


* 
ing of the question and differences in populations used, all groups tested 
showed a relationship between the individual's smoking habit and his attitude 
toward this controversy. In all studies, nonsmoking was more closely asso- 
ciated with opinion that smoking causes lung cancer. 

At first glance, it would seem that cognitive factors do play a role in 
determining incidence and extent of smoking habit. However, one must also 
ask the corollary question, does smoking behavior determine attitude toward 
causation? A partial answer may derive from consideration of whether 
modification of smoking behavior is likewise related to attitude toward causa- 
tion. Even here, it is logically possible to presume that change in smoking 
habit may precede or form attitude toward the controversy. However, the 
more logically expeeted direction would be one whereby intellectual convic- 
tion regarding risk of lung cancer would produce a successful effort on the 
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part of the cigarette smoker to quit smoking or to decrease the amount of 
smoking. 


3. Opinion and Modification of Habit 
If, as is suggested here, opinion that heavy smoking causes lung cancer is 
given more frequently in samples closer to professional involvement with lung 
cancer, and if opinion plays a role in determining smoking behavior, then 
would it not follow that these cancer specialists should show greater decrease 
in smoking than those not so involved professionally? From the studies sum- 
marized in Table 7 it appears that this is a tenable proposition. "Thirty and 


TABLE 7 
SUMMARY oF STUDIES GIVING RATES OF CESSATION OF CIGARETTE SMOKING 
Per cent 
Study Population cessation 
Haenzel, Shimkin, and Miller (1956) Laborers 12 
Clerical workers 15 
Professional and technical 20 
Hammond and Percy (1958) General population (phone 
directory) ^ 19 
Lawton and Goldman Experimental psychologists 177 
Resident Physician. (1957) Resident physicians 20 
General practitioners 17 
Horn, Cameron, and Kipnis (1955) Pathologists Mi 18 
Cancer research scientists 22 
Thoracic surgeons 2d. 30 
Lawton and Goldman Lung cancer research scientists 30 


three-tenths per cent of the cancer scientists in the present study, and 30 per 
cent of the thoracic surgeons (Horn, Cameron, and Kipnis, 1955) quit smok- 
ing while other samples, including physicians and psychologists, showed cessa- 
tion rates within the range of the general population. The slightly higher 
rates for the psychologists, pathologists, and resident physicians are consistent 
with the general cessation rates for professional and technical workers (21.6 
per cent, Haenzel, Shimkin, and Miller, 1956). However, in the present 
study, the difference between psychologists and cancer scientists did not reach 
Statistical significance in number who quit, amount of decrease, or number 
dissatisfied with the habit. Wah eap 

Information concerning the relationship between an individual's opi 
toward the controversy and change in his own smoking behavior is available 
only from the present investigation. 

These results revealed that in the case of the psychologists not only was 
there a difference in current smoking rate between individuals of differing 
Convictions regarding the controversy, but that some alteration, or motivation 


inion 
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toward alteration, of smoking habit had occurred in individuals of differing 
convictions. Psychologists who felt that smoking was a cause of lung cancer 
showed greater decrease in smoking rate and more attempts to quit than those 
psychologists who did not feel this way. That this correspondence between 
opinion and attempt to change did not obtain with the cancer scientists seems, 
as in the case of incidence of smoking, due to the very few cases of cancer 
scientists who ever smoked, and thus could quit. 

An inquiry into the role that cognition plays in establishing or altering 
the smoking habit must especially consider those in this sample, and in others, 
who believe that cancer is caused by smoking, are in a position to base this 
opinion on empirical findings, and still continue to smoke. Even if one is 
impressed with the fact that 30 per cent of all cancer scientists quit smoking 
it is difficult to ignore the 45 per cent who did not quit and yet believe in 
the smoking-cancer link. Perhaps even more striking is that, with the excep- 
tion of the cancer scientists, amongst those who do quit, relatively few give 
fear of lung cancer as the primary reason. Cancer scientist-quitters gave this 
as a reason 50 per cent of the time. However, 18 per cent of the thoracic 
surgeons, 13 per cent of the American Association for Cancer Research mem- 
bers, and 11 per cent of the pathologists ( Horn, Cameron, and Kipnis, 1955) 
felt that they gave up smoking because of the cancer-smoking relationship. 
Among those Massachusetts physicians who altered their smoking habit, 
though not necessarily quitting, 15.1 per cent gave the recent lung cancer- 
smoking publicity as a reason (Snegireff and Lombard, 1954). In the gen- 
eral population the number who quit for this reason is even lower—6.3 per 
cent (Hammond and Percy, 1958). 

"Thus, at least in absolute terms, among those who believe in the smoking- 
lung cancer link, fewer quit than would be expected if opinion were the major 
factor in the continuation of smoking. In view of the resistant smoking be- 
havior of the cancer scientists and thoracic surgeons who did not quit despite 
their opinion that heavy smoking causes lung cancer, it is not surprising that 
smoking rates in the general public continue to be largely unaffected by recent 
adverse publicity concerning the smoking-cancer controversy (Hammond and 
Percy, 1958). It also suggests, rather strongly, the operation of stable psycho- 
physiological motives which may act to counter the role that intellectual con- 
viction plays in smoking, even in the intellectually oriented sample investi- 
gated in this study. 

It seems likely that the relative appeal of cognitive and emotional factors 
differs with different groups depending on their education, vocation, socio- 
cultural background, and other factors. For example, Cannell and MacDon- 
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ald (1956) found that as education increased, the greater the disparity be- 
tween smokers and nonsmokers in number who believed that smoking causes 
cancer. Educated nonsmokers were more convinced than less educated non- 
smokers of the carcinogenic potential of smoking. On the other hand, the 
better educated smokers were more likely to deny that lung cancer is caused 
by smoking. This suggests that education may serve to cement prior attitudes 
more firmly or perhaps to provide smokers and nonsmokers alike with more 
adequate rationalizations for whatever attitudes they already hold. 

An educational campaign by health agencies to alert the public to the po- 
tential health hazard of heavy smoking should consider the nature of its 
audience and attempt to appeal to those factors operant in the population to 
which it is directed. This study and others (McArthur, Waldron, and 
Dickinson, 1958; Lawton and Phillips, 1956; Lilienfeld, 1959) suggest that 
emotional factors of which the individual may not be aware are primary in 
motivating smoking in a large segment of the public. For example, it may be 
more fruitful in terms of changing smoking behavior, to associate character 
Weakness and smoking behavior, rather than advertise the results of experi- 
ments linking cancer with smoking. 


F. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 

Inquiry into the opinions toward the lung cancer-smoking controversy and 
Personal smoking habit was made of matched pairs of cancer scientists and 
experimental psychologists. 

The results, from a mailed questionnaire confirmed, in part, the hypotheses 
and appeared to justify the following conclusions: — | Я 

1. On the basis of the evidence available to them, more lung cancer scien- 
tists than psychologists felt that cigarette smoking is a cause of lung cancer. 

2. Lung cancer scientists smoke less than psychologists now; and apparently 
have always made more moderate use of cigarettes. 

3. A direct test of the relationship between opinion toward the controversy 
and smoking behavior revealed that the smoking habits of psychologists were 
likely to be related to their opinions regarding causation. Psychologists who 
believed that cigarette smoking causes lung cancer were less likely to smoke, 
and if they did smoke, were more likely to decrease their smoking rate, at- 
tempt to decrease smoking rate, even if unsuccessful, or at least wish that 
they could decrease, or quit altogether. "These relationships remained unclari- 
fied among cancer scientists because of grossly skewed data. 

4. Nevertheless, comparison of the cancer scientists and the psychologists 
for the relative degree of correspondence between opinion and incidence of 
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smoking revealed that this concordance was greater in the cancer scientist 
group. 

5. Involvement in lung cancer-smoking research fer se, and the more in- 
tense opinions that it generates toward the controversy, did little to modify, 
or even make one desire to modify, the smoking habit. 

6. Despite the greater correspondence between opinion and smoking rate 
for the cancer scientists, there were insignificant differences between the two 
groups in number who altered their habit. In addition, there were a large 
number of subjects who believed in causation and yet did not quit smoking. 
Finally, considering the small number among those who did quit who gave 
the smoking-lung cancer link as their primary reason for quitting, it was 
suggested that the role of cognitive factors in smoking was subordinate to 
psycltophysiological ones. 
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A. НуротнЕЅЕЅ 


Common sense as well as social psychological theory and research in group 
dynamics (Riecken and Homans, 1954) suggest that in general greater com- 
munication between two or more persons is related to similarity of norms or 
views. R 

It would seem reasonable to assume that working together, in the sense 
of being geographically in the same room or in the sense of carrying out 
similar tasks under similar conditions, would increase communication. Work- 
ing together, aside from increasing communication may also bring about 
greater uniformity in standards and opinions because of similar backgrounds, 
training, acceptance of a particular work situation, and other selection factors. 
Thus, communication, proximity (functional or geographic) in work activity, 
and similarity of opinions should all three be related to each other. 

In order to examine these hypothesized relationships a large somewhat 
heterogeneous department, Special Services, with several clear functional sub- 
sections was chosen. The subsections, Library, Recreation, Sports, Music, 
Group and Social, and Volunteer, are each engaged inca specific type of ac 
tivity which is somewhat different from the others. These sections provide 
a number of functional subgroups that could be studied for the amount of 
communication within the subgroup and between members of that subgroup 
and others, Also the presence or absence of uniformity of opinions within the 
subgroups could be studied. 

Three hypotheses were formulated and are given below: 

Hypothesis 1. Persons who are working together in the sam ctio 
unit and who engage in similar activities will have or achieve greater similar- 
ity of opinions among themselves than with persons in other work units. 

Hypothesis 2. The amount of communication between two persons will be 
directly related to similarity of opinions. : 

———— 
* Received in the Editorial Office on July 20, 1959. 
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Hypothesis 3. In an organization with clear and functional subdivisions 
communication will be greater within subdivisions than between subdivisions, 


B. PROCEDURE 

At the time of this study there were 19 persons in Special Services. These 
people were organized into five groupings according to the formal organiza- 
tion of this department and the functions performed. An administrative group 
was composed of the service chief, his secretary, Director of Volunteer Activi- 
ties, Chief, Hospital Recreation and his secretary. Four other groups were 
composed of four librarians, four persons in a unit called Adapted Sports, 
four in a unit called Group and Social and two in a Music unit. 

In order to measure the ideology or opinions of these staff members a 
special Likert type questionnaire was developed from items suggested or writ- 
ten by the subjects themselves. It appeared to tap attitudes of particular 
concern to this group such as the position of Special Services in relation to 
other hospital services, the function of recreation in a hospital, satisfaction 
of the group with itself as presently organized, and ways of relating to 
patients. The final questionnaire was composed of 52 statements that could 
be answered strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, or strongly disagree. 
"These degrees of feeling about each statement were transformed into numer- 
ical weights. "Thirteen items were dropped because the responses tended to 
be highly skewed toward either the agree or disagree end. Each person's te- 
maining 39 questionnaire responses were then correlated with each other 
person's responses, yielding a matrix of correlation coefficients among all 19 
persons. Each coefficient served as the measure of similarity of opinion be- 
tween two persons. e X 

Measuring the amount and direction of communication presented some 
difficulties. An interview method was tried first, but the results were not very 
promising or clear-cut. After further discussion and consideration a checkoff 
sheet was developed. This sheet contained the names of all members of the 
Special Services staff. Each person was asked to check one of five categories 
for each name to indicate the amount of communication he usually had with 
that person. The highest amount of communication was assigned a value of 
four and was defined as, "See this person daily and work very closely with 
him/her." The least amount of communication was assigned a value of zero 
and was defined as, “Rarely see or deal with this person.” For cach pair of 
persons there were two estimates of the amount of communication, one from 
each member of the pair. The two estimates were summed to produce an 
index of the amount of communication which could range from zero to eight. 
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C. RESULTS # 


Two matrices, one containing 171 intercorrelations among the different 
staff members and the other containing 171 indices of the amount of com- 
munication among staff members comprise the basic data for this study. 

'The first hypothesis, that there would be greater similarity in opinion 
among members of a subdivision than among persons not in the same sub- 
division was tested by comparing the average of all correlations among mem- 
bers of each subdivision with the average of all correlations among individuals 
not in the same subdivision. Table 1 shóws the result of this comparison. 
It is obvious that there is not a greater degree of similarity of opinion within 
work groups, as measured by the questionnaire method employed in this study. 


TABLE 1 
COMMUNICATION AND SIMILARITY OF OPINION 4 

WITHIN AND BETWEEN SUBGROUPS 

Amount of communication Similarity of opinion 
Source (average index) (average correlation) 
Within subgroups 7.10 21 
Between subgroups 3.49 AS 
Difference ; 3.51* :06 


* Significant at .001 level. 


The second hypothesis, that there would be a relationship between similar- 
ity of opinion and amount of communication was tested by computing the 
correlation between the correlation coefficients and the indices of amount of 
communication. In other words each entry in the matrix of correlations was 
correlated with the corresponding entry in the matrix of communication in- 
dices. The correlations were adjusted by adding a constant so that there 
would be no negative numbers to deal with. The correlation between the 
measures in these two matrices was —.065, statistically not significantly great- 
er than zero, indicating no relationship between the two sets of measures, 
Apparently in this study no relationship between amount of communication 
and similarity of views was demonstrated. 

The third hypothesis, that communicatio 
divisions than between members of different subdivisions, was tested by com- 
paring the average index of communication within the several Ls dp 
With the average index of communication among members of different sub- 
divisions. Table 1 shows the result of this comparison. The difference in the 


gnificant indicating that people who are 
h each other consid- 


n would be higher within the sub- 


amount of communication is quite sl : 3 
working together in the same unit do communicate wit 
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erably more than they communicate with others in their same general di 
sion or department. 


D. Discussion 


"The results of this study support Hypothesis 3, the most obvious 
tifiable hypothesis from a common sense point of view. Restated, it 
that people who work together in the same unit will communicate more W 
each other than with others. The other two hypotheses were based 
expectation that working together and communicating together might 
sociated with having more similar norms. Since this expected relations 
not obtained, several explanations are possible. Perhaps the respondents 
have been asked to distinguish between routine work-related commun 
and communication carried out informally at coffee breaks or for socii 
sons. It is the authors’ feeling that the index of communication obtai 
this study reflected largely work-related communication. A measure di 
to tap informal, social communication might have turned out to be 
more closely related to similarity of opinions. If that were the cz 
problem would still remain as to which was the determining factor si 
informal social communication no doubt follows friendship patterns, and 
ship patterns as shown by Newcomb probably grow otit of a realiza! 
who thinks alike (1957). On the other hand Klein (1956) points out 
importance of opportunity for task-irrelevant communication for the d 
ment of preferences and for the clarification of group norms and di 
ment of greater consensus of views. 


If one accepts the findings of this study that no relationship exists 
sarily between belonging to a particular work group and holding s 
opinions nor between amount of communication and similarity of opinions 
would appear that one must look elsewhere for possible means to acco 
the development of similarity of opinions. In another similar study. 
the authors (Giedt, 1959) found that being assigned to a particular 
profession ward team did not produce much agreement in opinions but © 
from a particular professional background (psychiatry, clinical psyche 
social work) did make for some uniformity in viewpoint. It may well be 
often assignment to a particular work group has little influence on 
opinions, even those directly bearing on the work of the group one 
to, but rather other factors such as professional identification, trainin 


perhaps personality pattern account for similarities and dissimila 
opinions. 
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E. Summary 


The relationship between similarity of opinions, patterns of communication, 
and subgroup structure in a formal organization were studied using a Special 
Services division in a hospital. Being assigned to the same subgroup and 
amount of communication did not appear related to the likelihood of holding 
similar opinions about matters directly relevant to their work. The only clear 
relationship found was that the amount of communication was greatest within 
subgroups and least among persons not formally working together. 
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HUSBAND-WIFE INTERACTION IN DECISION 
MAKING AND DECISION CHOICES* 


Department of Economics and Sociology, lowa State University 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL 


A. THE BEHAVIOR or Spouses 


А number of studies have discovered that married couples differ with regard 
‘to the roles they play when engaging in joint decision making (4, 6). Fre- 
quently the husband does more of the talking and contributes more ideas 
rd a solution of the problem, but wives have been found to outperform 
husbands in these respects. The wife has been observed to do more to 
the decision making session running smoothly, but sometimes husbands 
play this part or both husband and wife share the part equally. Couples vary, 
t00, with regard to which spouse has more influence. (3). 

"When in the course of observing a substantial number of married couples 
‘such variation in their behavior is noted, one is led to hypothesize certain 
effects or results of different interaction patterns. Do couples where the 
"husband is the “idea man” make as rational decisions as other couples? Are 
they as happy as other couples? Is there any evidence that essentially equal 
‘performance by husband and wife of the different tasks called for in decision 
making results in a more efficient, more rational, or otherwise different decision 
‘outcome? The questions, with their implied propositions, could be continued. 
Probably most sociologists would expect that the different modes of spousal in- 
“teraction would have some effect either on the relationship of the couple, their 
performance of task at hand, or both. Lewin’s (5) early study of autocratic 
and democratic groups is related to the present issue, for it indicates that the 
tole behavior of members of small groups affects the productivity of the group 
as well as the human relationships. Again, Torrance (7) found that the (x 
in which power is distributed in small groups has consequences for the group's 
decisions. Strodtbeck (6) reports a relationship between spousal roles in de- 


“cision making and “winning” a decision. The above and other studies should 
Serve to make us sensitive to the role relationships of husbands and wives in 
decision making interaction. 
Коз... July 20, 1959 
* Recei i itorial Office on July 20, : i i 

ЭШИ EU the Research Foundation and the DoD iar 
Research Institute, Iowa State University, for фет support qun 
decision making. 
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This paper is restricted to an investigation of the relationship between the 
behavior of spouses in a decision making session and the decision outcome. 
Since the decision problem presented to the couples involved their spending a 
hypothetical gift of money, the outcome is in terms of the kinds of items they 
chose to buy. By virtue of the part played in the decision making session, the 
spouses had varying opportunity to control the way in which the gift money 
was to be spent. There emerged, in addition, something approaching a typical 
masculine and feminine role in decision making. We need now to investigate 
whether either the differential ability to control the couple's resources or de- 
parture from the typical spousal role were reflected in the kinds of items the 
couple chose to purchase. While it is reasonable to assume that need, family 
goals, and other factors would help determine what kinds of goods are 
purchased, it is an intriguing hypothesis that the decision making role pattern 
of the couple has a demonstrable effect on the way in which they spend, or 
intend to spend, their money. 


B. Strupy DzsicN 


Fifty married couples in which the husband was a college student formed 
the controlled sample for this study. A pretested decision making problem, 
discussed in more detail in an earlier paper (4), was utilized. Each couple 
was asked to assume that they had received a gift of $300 with the stipu- 
lation that it could not be saved nor could it be used for anything that they 
had previously decided to buy. They were asked to discuss together how 
they should spend the money and to reach an agreement, within about 4 
half an hour, on a list of items they would like to purchase. The ensuing 
decision making session was tape recorded. 

Bales’ system of Interaction Process Analysis was used to analyze the 
behavior of the spouses during the problem solving session (1). This system 
involves a set of 12 categories which can be used to describe all behavior to 
which an observer can assign meaning. It enables us, therefore, to produce 
an objective account of the qualitative and quantitative contributions of 
husbands and wives during the session. 

The present analysis is restricted to: (1) the relative amount of talking 
done by each spouse (total actions in all twelve of Bales’ categories), (2) 
their relative performance that had to do with keeping the discussion running 
smoothly (Bales’ Categories 1 and 2), 
actions consisting of giving ideas, suggestions, opinions, analysis, and the 
like (Bales' Categories 4, 5, and 6). An operational definition was developed 
and the couples were classified as "about the same," "husband high," or 


and (3) their relative periormance of 
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"wife high" with regard to their total talking, performance of social emo- 
tional actions, and performance of task actions. 

From the tape record of each couple's discussion there was abstracted a 
list of all items the couple chose to purchase with their gift money, the 
cost of the item, and whether husband or wife first suggested the item. 
Some method of classifying the items was patently necessary. The following 
system was devised (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


23 
Category Typical items 


1. Wife-personal: clothing of all sorts, jewelry, golf lessons. Р 

2. Wife-household: washing machine, dryer, new stove, cooking utensils. 
3. Husband: books, shotgun, clothing, fishing equipment, watch. 

4. Joint family: furniture, vacation trip, television, car down payment. 
5. Children: play equipment, clothing, toys, new furniture. a 


It should be noted that the classificatory system here employed emphasizes 
the user of the item rather than the nature of the item. Thus a dress for 
the wife is classified as "wife-personal" rather than as "clothing." It is 
thought that classification by user should reflect more readily the effect of 
spousal roles on the decision choices. In other words, if the interaction pattern 
of the couple affected the sorts of items they chose to purchase, it should be 
more apparent with the classification system here employed than if the items 
were categorized in some other way. Very little difficulty was experienced 
in classifying the items according to our system. About 80 per cent of all 
of the items mentioned by the 50 couples were able to be placed in one of 
the five categories. 

For each couple we next computed the per cent of‘all items on their final 
list that fell into each of the categories and the per cent of the hypothetical 
gift money utilized for each category. The correlation between the per cent 
of items and the per cent of money was found to be + .85. This indicates 
that, in general, the more items a couple chose in a given category, the more 
money they spent in that category. The lowest correlations, 68 and .75, 
Were found with respect to wife-household and children’s categories respec- 
tively. In the former case, fewer items tended to account for more of the 
Money; children’s items, on the other hand, tended to use up? dispropor- 
tionately small proportion of the money. In the present analysis we will deal 
only with the proportion of the total list of items the 50 couples devoted to 


each item category. . 
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C. Fixpincs 
1. Total Talking 


A number of studies have discovered that the total amount of talking 
a person does in a small problem-solving group has a bearing on his influence 
and thus on the solution produced by the group. Strodtbeck (6) reports, 
for example, that among 34 couples the spouse who talked most won most 
of the decisions in 24 of the cases. Bass (2) found a correlation of .93 
between the total time spent talking and the votes for having demonstrated 
leadership that men in an eight-man discussion group received. In short, 
the relative amount of talking done by participants in a decision making 
group would seem to be a variable crucial for investigation. 


In 40 per cent of the cases of the present study, the husband and wife 
did about the same amount of talking during the experimental session. As 
is apparent in Table 2, these couples differed from the remaining couples 
with regard to how they spent their gift money. The difference is obvious 
in four of the five possibilities. When the spouses talked about equally, they 
were more likely than any others to choose wife-household items and were 
less likely than others to choose items for the husband and children. ‘They 
were also less likely than the cases where the wife out-talked her husband 
to choose goods for the personal use of the wife. 


In the bulk of the remaining cases, 42 per cent of the total group, the 


TABLE 2 
DisrRimUTION оғ TOTAL AMOUNT OF TALKING AND PRoPORTIONS or ITEMS SELECTED 
IN Five User CATEGORIES 


Per cent items in category 


_ Action Wife- Wife- Joint 

distribution personal household Husband family Children 
About the same 7.6 14.8 15.1 30.7 13.2 
Husband higher 8.6 8.2 18.5 34.7 164 
Wife higher 10.8 84 23.8 29.8 23.0 


husband talked more than his wife, In these families the items selected were 
more frequently for the use of the entire family than in the other two types 
of families. When the husband did more of the total talking than his wife, 
the couple chose more items for the children and husband, but fewer house- 
hold items, than when the couple talked about the same amount. When the 
cases in which the husband out-talked his wife are compared with the couples 
who talked about equally, there is about a three per cent or greater difference 
in the proportion of items selected in four of the five categories. 
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Due to their small numbers, little comment can be made on those cases 
in which the wife out-talked her husband. The strong tendency for more 
of the items to be for the use of the children can be noted. It is also sug- 
gestive that when the wife talks more than her husband the couple chooses 
more goods for the personal use of the wife. At the same time, husbands 
seem to fare best, in terms of the proportion of the list of items that are 
for their use, when the woman does more of the talking. 


2. The "Idea-Man" Role 


The fact that the relative amount of talking done by persons taking part 
in decision making with their spouses seemed to be related to their choices 
is intriguing. In an effort to explain the relationship, analyses were made of 
the distribution of the spouses’ action according to the nature of the actions. 
Particularly important was thought to be the task-related behavior, «This 
consisted of giving actual suggestions on the way to spend the money, eval- 
uating the choices of self or other, giving information about the items, ex- 
pressing desires or feelings, and similar “giving” behavior related to the 
task at hand. Such behavior, of course, is requisite to the development of 
a suggested list of items to be purchased, and it could well be imagined that 
the way in which the couple divided up this task-oriented role would have a 
bearing on the decision outcome. 

In 60 per cent of the cases the husband contributed more of the ideas and 
suggestions than did his wife. Among such couples, in two of the five cate- 
xories, wife-household and joint family, the proportion of items was sub- 
stantially higher than in the cases in which husband and wife contributed 
ideas about equally. Table 3 also shows that when the husband was the 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF IDEAS AND PROPORTION OF ITEMS SELECTED IN Five User CATEGORIES 
Categories ; 
Action Wife- Wife- они ‹ 

distribution personal household Husband family Children 
About the same 8.1 19.9 15.5 +13 140 
Husband higher 37 10.3 17.8 347 16.9 
Wife higher 74 9.6 19.5 23.6 21.2 


“idea man” fewer of the items were for the children but more were for the 
family as a whole than when the wife led in ideas. The remaining differences 
do not appear to be substantial. 2 

Husbands and wives contributed about the same number of ideas in 26 
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per cent of the cases studied. These couples were decidedly more likely than 
any others to choose items to be used by the entire family. "They were also 
much more likely to select household items used primarily by the wife. In 
addition, they were considerably less likely than couples in which the wife 
led in ideas to allocate their resources for goods for the children. When the 
wife contributed more of the ideas, as she did in 18 per cent of the cases, 
more of the items were for the children, and fewer were for the use of the 
entire family. 
BE Social-emotional actions 


The behavior of the spouses that was classified as “Social-emotional, pos- 
itive" included such actions as raising the other person's status, expressing 
affection, showing consideration or satisfaction, joking, and laughing. In 
72 per cent of the cases wives performed more of the social-emotional or 
expressive actions than did husbands. About equal performance was dis- 
covered in 8 per cent of the cases, while 20 per cent of the husbands out- 
performed their wives in this area. 


It is interesting that for every category of decision choice there is a notice- 
able difference between couples in which the wife was the social-emotional 
leader and other couples. When the wife specialized in the expressive role, 
as indicated in "Table 4, the items chosen were less frequently for her per- 


TABLE 4 
DisrRIBUTION OF SoCIAL-EMOTIONAL ACTIONS AND PROPORTION OF ITEMS SELECTED 
IN Five User CATEGORIES 


4 Categories 
_ Action Wife- Wife- Joint 
distribution personal household Husband family Children 
About the same 7 d 12.5 30.7 382 125 
Husband higher 11.9 6.3 21.1 22.1 пл 
Wife higher 74 14.3 16.7 35.5 Э 


sonal use and were more frequently for the children, for the family as à 
whole, and for the household, than when the husband was the social-emo- 
tional leader. It should be noted that when the wife was the social-emotional 
leader about twice as many items were selected for her husband's as for her 
own use. All of this seems to add up to a picture of out-going, sympathetic 
women ministering to the needs of the children and husband and thinking 
more of what is needed for them, the family as a whole, and the home than 
of their personal needs. 


2 
When the husband contributed most of the social-emotional actions the 
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proportion of personal items for the wife goes up and household items de- 
crease. This may indicate that the personality type capable of playing this 
role, a minority among the males in the sample, has greater sensitivity to 
the needs of his wife and thinks first of her personal wishes and then of 
household items. Not fitting this picture of the empathic, sensitve, altruistic 
male, however, are the findings that the husband himself gets a liberal share 
of the gift money, more so than when the wife is the social-emotional leader, 
and that joint family and childrens’ items also are reduced. There exist too 
few cases of husband and wife sharing equally the expressive role to allow 
detailed analysis. It can be noted, however, that in almost every instance 
such couples differed noticeably from both of the other types of couples. 


D. Discussion 


Our intent in this research was to explore the relationship between certain 
variables in an experimental setting, rather than to describe the situation in 
any universe. The variables with which we were concerned were the inter- 
action patterns of husbands and wives in decision making and the nature of 
their choices. The smallness of the sample and its controlled, rather than 
random, nature make it inadvisable to employ the usual statistical tests of 
the significance of the discovered relationships. Nevertheless, some summary 
indication of the extent to which a relationship was found would seem to 
be in order. 

Taking the findings reported in the three tables together, there were 45 
possibilities for differences to occur in the proportion of consumer items 
selected by the couples with the different interaction patterns. Of these 
45 possibilities, 32 showed a difference of three per cent or more, 19 a 
difference of five per cent or more, and seven a difference of about 10 per 
cent or more. This would seem to indicate that the way in which spouses 
divide up the task, social-emotional, and total actions in decision making has 
some bearing on the kind of items they actually choose. The relationship 
does not seem to be strong. 

It is interesting that the way in which t 
to the production of ideas and suggestions 
strong bearing on the particular gift items 
ideas was found to be less important than the 
actions or the total amount of talking. The import 
ior seems to indicate that the subtleties of spousa 
making require more attention. 

If one is accustomed to think o 


he spouses behaved with respect 
failed to show through with a 
they selected. Distribution of 
distribution of social-emotional 
ance of expressive behav- 
] interaction in decision 


f consumer choices being influenced chiefly 
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by objective needs, wants produced by advertising, family goals and values, 
and the like, than it is indeed impressive that even some relationship was 
discovered between how couples decide to spend a sum of moncy and the 
roles they play in reaching the decision. The findings of the present re 
search serve to remind us of the importance of spousal interaction in problem 
solving situations. The present research perhaps suggests a line of inquiry 
which, if a larger sample was employed, may lead to more definitive findings. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF MUSIC-FILLED INTERVALS 
AND n ACHIEVEMENT'* : 


Piychological Laboratory, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Comuectimt 


Rosert Н. Knapp AND НЕЕ В, GREEN 


A. THE JUDGMENT OF Music-FiLLED. INTERVALS 


The experiment reported here deals basically with the relationship between 
estimates of time duration and the achievement motive as measured according 
to the procedure established by D. Ca McClelland and associates (5). This 
represents one of several efforts to demonstrate that the achievement motive 
is associated with distinctive attitudes toward time and the capacity to judge 
time. Here we shall present evidence that individuals of high need for 
achievement show a distinctive pattern of performance when required to 
judge equal intervals of time when listening to distracting musical selections. 

In an earlier paper the authors of this study presented data relating я 
Achievement to preference for Scottish tartan designs (2). It transpired 
there that individuals of high achievement motivation selected consistently 
designs of somber quality in which blue and green proved to be the dominant 
colors. We interpreted this finding in the following manner: According to 
our view, the individual of high п Achievement is fundamentally committed 
to playing an active role with respect to his environment. He looks upon 
his environment as something to be managed and manipulated, and upon 


himself as the executive or manipulator. For this reason, the individual 


compelling impact, avoiding those which are strong in contrast and dominated 
by intense colors, ie. red and yellow. In terms of the classical Gestalt 
distinction (4) he prefers ground rather than figure colors. We may gen- 
eralize this hypothesis by declaring that the individual of high achievement 
motivation dislikes that type of stimulation which will impose itself upon 
him, placing him in the role of the thing manipulated instead of the con- 


Verse; conversely, he will attempt to maintain u 
0 LU 2 

respect to his environment and resist the "seductions 

stimuli which interfere with his executive command. 


——— 
* Received in the Editorial Office on July 21, 1959. 
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of high » Achievement prefers those designs which do mot have striking and 


his executive efficiency with 
of environmental 


funds made available through 
d n СИПА for the study of motiva- 
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We, therefore, would expect that the individual of high п Achieve 
would maintain more readily the executive efficiency of the ego in the f 
of disorienting external stimuli, Another way of putting it is to dec 
that such an individual will maintain efficient command of his seco 
thought processes and not surrender readily to affectively laden exp 
involving the primary processes. Now in this experiment we shall dem 
strate that although there is a general tendency for subjects listeni 
musical stimuli to increase the length of time intervals judged to be eq 
nevertheless, individuals of high n Achievement are significantly less i 
to demonstrate this effect than those of low л Achievement. 

The subjects of this experiment consisted of 77 undergraduate mi 
students ranging in age from 18 to 21, all of superior intellectual abili 
For each of these subjects a measure of n Achievement was obtained fm 
Thematic Apperception protocols in the manner prescribed by D. C. M. 
land (5). 

The second test administered to this group consisted of the so-call 
Musical Minutes Test. Here the individual was required to listen tê 
record of Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz played rather loudly, and to indic 
by pressing a key, four equal one-minute intervals. The time estimates | 
each of the four intervals were recorded to the nearest second. The subjt 
was not given a time sample to orient his judgments, nor was he given @ 
knowledge of results until the end of the experiment. 

Table 1 shows the average time in seconds of the four estimates giv 
by three groups separated in terms of their n Achievement score as follo 
the first group, or “Highs,” ranged from plus 20 down to plus 8; the seco 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE TIME ESTIMATES IN SECONDS FOR FOUR CONSECUTIVE TRIALS FOR THE 
GROUPS SELECTED ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 


Ist 2nd 3rd 

Estimate Estimate Estimate 
Highs (23) 45.91 50.95 54.00 
Middles (27) 40.81 45.85 50.07 
Lows (27) 46.15 55.78 61.89 


group, or “Middles,” ranged from plus 7 down to plus 3; the, third 070 
or "Lows," ranged from plus 2 down to minus 5. It will be seen that 
initial estimates of the Highs and Lows are virtually identical, while th 
of the Middles are somewhat lower. This difference, however, proves t9 
without statistical significance and must probably be attributed simply 
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sampling error. Of considerably more interest is the clear tendency of the 
Lows to increase more rapidly than the Highs in subsequent estimates, such 
that, on the average, the Lows’ increase is twice that of the Highs on their 
fourth trial, being 18.26 seconds, whereas the Highs increase only 9.52. 
Since the initial estimates of the High and Low groups were practically 
identical, it appeared justifiable to calculate the seconds increase over the 
initial trial of each of the subsequent three estimates. The results for these 
groups may be seen in Table 2. Here we can see that the rate of increase 
is highest for the Lows, lowest for the Highs. Moreover, from the third 
TABLE 2 


AVERAGE INCREASE IN SECONDS or SusssQUENT TRIALS Ovex тна INITIAL ESTIMATE 
ror Born HIGH AND Low GROUP 


2nd 3rd ath 
Estimate Estimate Estimates 

Highs (23 5.04 8.09 9.96 
Lows e 9.63 15.74 1335 
оми 143 1.62 177 
oM% 2.17 241 262 
t 1.77 2.63 230 
P > 0 < M « 4 


trial onward, the difference between their means exceeds the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. ‘Thus, there seems to be a statistically reliable negative relation 
between the n Achievement score as measured by McClelland’s method and 
the tendency to increase estimates of minute intervals under the conditions 
described. 

B. Discussion 


This negative relation between л Achievement and increase in simple time 
judgment while under pervasive musical stimulation suggests two expla- 
nations. It may be that we are measuring only distractability in that the 
people low in z Achievement have a focus of attention less tightly held than 
those high in л Achievement. It may be that more than simple distractability 
is involved, It is possible that, as we have suggested earlier, music appeals 
directly to the primary thought processes associated with intellectual pas- 
sivity and affective receptiveness. Probably individuals of high achievement 
motivation are resistant to these solicitations of music and are mqre strongly 
committed to the maintenance of the executive functions of the ego, of which 
one is the judgment and measurement of time. 

We believe the management and judgment of 
function almost entirely associated with secondary t 


time, presumably an ego 
hought processes and the 
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tflective executive functioning of the self, is a neglected, bur highly 
portant, parameter of personality and culture. Anthropologists again am 
again have spoken of the distinction between the acute time awareness 

industrialized Western man and the obliviousness to time which charac 
many non-Western and primitive peoples. We believe that one of the п 
striking features of Western civilization has consisted in the manner in wi 
it has come to manage and measure time. Upon this skill much of d 
development of modern industrialism depends, Without our “We 
awareness of time it is difficult to see how modern science and techno 
could possibly have evolved, how the establishment of a time-monitored 
scheduled industrial order could have been possible, and how the instituti 
of capital finance and interest could have emerged. In future centuries, owt 
recent. “Western” civilization may well be known for its distinctive practie 

mastery of the problems of timing and scheduling. 

"This capacity of our recent civilization has not emerged, we believe, Й 
isolation ; rather it was made possible by the emergence of a gencral const 
lation of attributes, psychodynamically interdependent, which we have de 
nated the Puritan Pragmatic syndrome. It is our hypothesis that acuter 
of time awareness is to be found associated with high » Achievem 
asceticism of taste, interest in science and technology, and the pre! 
employment of repression as an ego defense. We have sought here 
Present evidence in support of the association of the first two, and we he 
in future studies to provide evidence for the interdependence of the 
ing variables. 

Elsewhere (2) we have been able to show the association of aesthetic 
asceticism and achievement motivation. In another publication (1) we f 
shown relationship of aesthetic asceticism and time judgment. Finally, 
have been able to show that high achievement motivation is associated 
descriptive images of time as manifest in preference for time metaphors (3). 
Thus, at least partial evidence has been adduced to confirm the int 
pendence of the five variables associated with our Puritan Pragmati 
syndrome. 


С. CONCLUSIONS 


Д . amount of increase from the first to 06 
fourth minute estimate as did the group with high n Achievement score 
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Thee findings may be explained (1) in terms of the greater inherent di 
tractability of individuals of low a Achievement, er (2) in termo of the 
special qualities of music as a distracting inBoence which are more ede 
tively resisted by individuals with high = Achievement, who are reistist 


to the loss of ego-executive control, 


L Gus, Н. B, & Kwarr, R. H. Thee НН sebada н and © 
Achievement, J. Aba, & Soc. Piychol., , M, 100-142. КЕТТ 
2 Kwarr, R. Н. я Achievement and aesthetic" preferemen. ju Atana, = > 
= m Fantasy Action, and Society. Рево, N.J.: Van nm 
L Kwarr, R. H, & GARBUTT, J. T. Time imagery aed the achievement mative 
J. Pers, 1958, 26, 4264M. d 
4 Korrxs, K. Principles of Gestalt Psychology. New York: Harewert, Boer, 091. 
McCuniawo, D.C, ATKINSON, J. Wa Chaska, R A, & Lomi, K L The 
Achievement Motive, New York: Appleton-Century-Crefis, "ni . 
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A RE-ANALYSIS OF THE DATA IN KUENZLI'S STUDY 
ON *PREFERENCES FOR HIGH AND LOW 
STRUCTURE AMONG PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS"* 


Department of Educational Psychology, the University of Texas 


James V. MITCHELL, Jr. 


س 


In an interesting and well-written article in the May, 1959, issue of this 
journal, Kuenzli describes a study which was designed to “determine 
some of the social-psychological variables that operate to bring about. . - 
preferences for authoritarian structure, as contrasted with preferences for 
more democratic or equalitarian structure" (1). His method consisted of 
dividing 100 undergraduate college students into two groups on the basis 
of their agreement or disagreement with a questionnaire item relating to 
preference for structure and then determining whether these two groups 
differerd significantly with respect to certain experimental variables secured 
from a 17 item personal data sheet. The questionnaire item which was used 
to differentiate those favoring "ШЕШ! ancl low АШ CON the following: 
e work that our teachers or 


It is essential for learning or effectiv 
bosses outline what is to be done and exactly how to go about it. 


uenzli concluded that preference for highly 
of home community, 
religious preference, 


As a result of his analysis K 
structured situations was significantly related to size 
family income, mother's education, political preference, 
sex, age, and college major. 

The present paper is written to call attent 
that tend to invalidate the results of this study. 

1. The author apparently attempted to apply a one-tailed x? test of signifi- 
cance to the data. Since there are no 4 priori hypotheses specified as to the 


direction of differences expected, the one-tailed test is inappropriate. 


2. In computing the x? values that would be significant for a one-tailed 
test, the author halved the tabled values of x? for 1df (see footnote 4 in 
the original study). If the one-tailed test had been appropriate, the correct 


values for the .05 and .01 points would have been those indicated in the x? 
table under p.10 and p.02 for 1df. А 


ion to certain statistical errors 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 22, 1959. 
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3. The procedure which most served to invalidate the results, however, 
was the application of an inappropriate x model. When the original group 
of 100 Ss was classified into those favoring and those not favoring the highly 
structured situation described in the aforementioned questionnaire item, 
33 per cent were found to favor the highly structured situation and 67 per 
cent were not in favor of it. When comparisons were made between the 
"high structure" and "low structure" groups with respect to the personal 
data variables, the percentage of Ss in the "high" and "low" groups was 
computed for each single personal data variable. It is evident that the 
proper expected frequencies for a x? analysis in such a case would be 33 per 
cent of the N for each personal data variable in the case of the high- 
structure group and 67 per cent of the N for each variable in the case 
of the low-structure group, since these are the percentages of Ss in the 
original high and low groups. But it is stated that the x” values presented 
are based on "an hypothesis of equal probability," with the expected fre- 
quencies defined as 50 per cent of the N for each personal data variable for 
both high and low groups. This has the effect of inflating most of the x 
values well beyond what they should be and decreasing the value of some. 

A more justifiable procedure would be to apply the x? test to each of the 
larger personal data categories (e.g., mother’s education) and let the marginal 
totals determine the expected frequencies. This would mean, of course, that 
each expected frequency would be based on the original 1/3-2/3 breakdown. 
The present author re-analyzed the data using this procedure, with the results 
indicated in Table 1. Also included in this table are the x? values obtained 
when each single sub-category was analyzed with the proper expected fre- 
quencies of 33 per cent and 67 per cent of each N.2 In no case is the 
resulting x? value significant at either the .01 or .05 levels. 

This re-analysis of the original data is being reported because of the im- 
portance that is now being attached to individual preferences for high and 
low structure. This variable is receiving increased attention in the psy- 
chological literature, and it is important that our understanding of its 
correlates be soundly based on appropriate statistical tests. "There are certain 
trends in the original data that are interesting and suggestive and indeed 
worthy of further investigation with a larger population, but whatever 
hypotheses «they suggest must be tegarded as unverified by the present data. 


! For certain sub-samples (e fre- 
o / п -B» veterans vs. non-veterans) the expected fre 
epe were slightly different from the 1/3-2/3 division, but in each case they were 
ased upon the same logic, allowing the percentages of Ss in the overall high an 
low groups to deterntine the expected cell frequencies, 


2 2 ion i i inui 
For each X^ computation involving 1df, the Yates’ correction for continuity Was 
applied, as it was in the original analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN HicH AND Low Groups ON PERSONAL DATA VARIABLES 
for x? for 
entire each sub- 
Variables N H L category category 
ПЕЕ ЕЕС o — 
Sex: 1.03 
Male 42 26.206 738% 60 
Female 58 38.0 62.0. as 
Age: 1.02 
Under 20 years 74 36.5 63.5 27 
20 years & over 26 250 77.0 75 
Marital status: 47 
Single 86 36.9 65.1 06 
Married 14 214 78.6 40 
Veteran status: 925 a 
Veteran males 14 14.3 85.7 * 50 
Non-veteran males 28 32.1 67.9 326 
College major: 5,74 
Mathematics 14 14.3 $5.7 1.29 
Science 13 15.4 84.6 97 
Modern Languages 10 30.0 70.0 04 
Commerce 32 37.5 62.5 23 
Social Studies 18 38.9 61.1 as 
English 13 46.2 53.8 з 
Home Community : est 
Under 2,500 20 20.0 80.0 118 
2,500-14,999 32 28.1 71.9 ri 
15,000-99,999 25 36.0 64.0 1 
100,000-999,999 17 58.8 41.2 3. 
Family income: 2.53 
Under $4,000 11 18.2 818 | Pn 
4,000-7,999 64 31.2 68.8 91 
8,000 & over 25 44.0 56.0 : 
Mother's education: 1.13 i 
Elementary 26 38.5 61.5 і 
Secondary 43 34.9 65.1 pn 
College 31 25.8 74.2 E 
Political preference: 1.54 @ 
Democrat 32 25.0 75.0 m 
Republican 51 35.3 64.7 у, 
Independent 17 41.2 58.8 
Religious preference: EA 04 
севан 45 552 ee 07 
atholi 43 32. E 3 
e 12 25.0 75.0 -08 
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A. Previous RESULTS 


Psychologists are concerned with factors introducing bias into vocational 
and intelligence tests. One important source of possible bias is socioeconomic 
status. It is disconcerting to consider that persons of average or above average 
intellectual ability may be denied or dissuaded from opportunities to fully 
realize their potentials because of socioeconomic cultural status bias inĥerent 
in test instruments. 

The recognition of status bias in intelligence tests has stimulated efforts 
to purify existing tests or to develop new ones less subject to such bias. 
Extensive research in this regard has been conducted respectively with the 
California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and the Davis-Eells Games 
(Altus, 1956; Caffery & Smith, 1955; Rosenblum, Keller, & Papania, 1955; 
Smith, 1956). The results indicated that the CTMM was relatively free 
of social status bias, although some traces were evidenced. When compared 
with the Davis-Eells Games the CTMM was found to have approx- 
imately the same amount of status bias (Smith, 1956) or less bias (Rosen- 
blum et al., 1955). 

The Lowry Reasoning Test Combination (LRC} (Lowry, 1956) has 
been developed in an effort to achieve a short, easily administered, status 
free test of intellectual function. Research has shown that the LRC 
measures much the same abilities as the CTMM but is less influenced by 
social status bias (Lucier & Burnette, 1957). Similar results were obtained 
when the LRC and the Cooperative School and College Abilities Test were 
compared (Lucier & Farley, 1957). 

The LRC was designed to obviate much status 


bias by employing stimuli 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 24, 1959. . 
3 "The cope s Howard W. Hembree ‘and the Quartermaster Research ar 
\ Engineering Field Evaluation Agency, Fort Lee, Virginia, in this г dium 
appreciated and herewith acknowledged. However, the opinionin alan 
expressed in this paper are those of the authors and are not to be 
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common to all status groups. It consists of two parts, Lowry Reasoning 
Test A (LRA) consisting of 25 problems involving manipulation of the 
serial order of days of the week and Lowry Reasoning Test B (LRB) con- 
sisting of 25 questions concerned with lines representing matchsticks, which 
are used to form patterns of squares. Variance in concept difficulty is 
obtained by altering combinations while simultaneously maintaining a 
relatively constant level of word difficulty. The test has been more fully 
described elsewhere (Lebo, Andrews, & Lucier, 1959). 


The simplicity of the Lowry test and its promising performance seems to 
warrant its application in situations requiring a status free test of intellectual 
ability. ъ 
B. PROBLEM 

The present investigation was concerned with a practical problem in 
personnel selection in which it was desired to identify men able to perform 
as observer-recorders. Such men collect and assist in the analysis of field 
research data obtained to evaluate Quartermaster food, clothing, and equip- 
ment items. It has been assumed that above average intellectual ability was 
required to perform these duties satisfactorily. Previously men were selected 
largely according to their level of educational attainment on the assumption 
that a meaningful positive correlation existed between intellectual ability and 
educational attainment. Because of reductions in manpower and a six 
months enlistment option, observer-recorders recently have had to be drawn 
from personnel who did not complete college or, in some instances, high 
school. A test free of social class bias was important in this context to the 
extent that the more usual intelligence test scores might be distorted because 
of heavy reliance on verbal and other factors influenced by environmental 
circumstances. The problem seemed particularly susceptible to resolution 
through use of a brief, easily administered, status free test of intellectual 
ability. 

This selection problem provided the framework for a pragmatic evalu- 
ation of the LRC. Portions of the Army Classification Battery (ACB) 
measuring various aspects of intellectual functioning (Department of Army, 
1953) were used as comparative measures. 


1. Hypotheses 
1. The LRC will have a high positive correlation with the general 
technical score of the ACB. This score frequently is taken as being equiv- 
alent to a measure of general intelligence. 
2. A criterion group consisting of men already functioning as observer- 
recorders and selected primarily on the basis of educational attainment, will 


———MÁ———MM—— Áo —M——M— _—‏ ا 
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attain significantly higher scores than a candidate group, made up of men 
not designated as observer-recorders, on both the LRC and the general 
technical portion of the ACB. 

3. The difference between criterion group mean scores and candidate 
group mean scores will be greater proportionately for the general technical 
score of the ACB than for the LRC. This reasoning assumes that LRC 
scores will be less influenced by social status bias than ACB scores, 

4. Level of education will correlate higher with the general technical 
scores of the ACB than with the LRC. * 

5. The LRC will be a better predictor of observer-recorder performance 
ratings than will the ACB. e 

C. METHOD 


The development of a criterion is one of the most important and. fre- 
quently most difficult aspects of personnel research. Consequently, particular 
effort was applied to the development of a suitable performance rating form 
ior this investigation. Existing rating forms were either not applicable or 
were lacking in detail and specificity. 

The first step in devising the form used was to obtain job descriptions en- 
compassing the duties and functions of observer-recorders from all super- 
visors (N = 32) having such jobs under their control and from one-third 
of the observer-recorders themselves (N = 60). These protocols were syn- 
thesized to provide a comprehensive list of abilities and functions. 

The importance of the selected abilities to adequate job performance was 
used as a meaningful dimension upon which to base criterion weights. A 
six interval continuum ranging from most important to least important 
Was attached to each of 16 items concerned with job abilities and then 
assembled into a rating form. These forms were then given to the same 
supervisory personnel. Scale values computed by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals revealed that all of the abilities were considered important. 
The maximum value possible was six. The range of scale values was from 
4.1 for analytical ability to 5.9 for responsibility. Interpretive ability (scale 
value of 4.9) was the only item eliminated because of its relatively large 
Q value, i.e., 2.89. The values for all other items indicated that the middle 
50 per centsof the judgments was contained in less than one-third«the length 
of the scale. Thus, the ability items could be considered to be reasonably 
unambiguous. 

Each of the remaining 15 items was subs 
each observer-recorder's performance rating. 


equently used in determining 
Beneath each item was а 10 
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point continuum ranging from “poor” through “fair” to "good." These 
forms were distributed to supervisors who rated each observer-recorder 
under his jurisdiction in regard to each of the items on the form. All of the 
raters were presumed to be highly motivated in view of the fact that the 
results of the present research could benefit them directly. Their signatures 
were requested on each subject's rating on the assumption that this stip- 
ulation would help insure careful treatment. 

The range of obtained performance ratings was restricted in that none 
of the subjects received a rating below the lower limit of the "fair" category. 
Such ratings did not reflect rater indifference or form inadequacy. Instead, 
they reflected the weeding out process. If an observer-recorder's performance 
previously had been deficient, he was not used on subsequent projects. 
Hence, poor performers were scarce. 

The sample selected for this investigation comprised all enlisted men 
assigned to the Agency in 1957-1958 who were available for duty. This 
sample was divided into two groups. A criterion group which consisted of 
all men who had been performing observer-recorder duties for at least six 
months prior to the administration of the LRC (N = 60). The remainder 
of the men were allocated to another group, called the candidate group 
(N = 181), used as a framework for establishing later differences. 

Scores on the LRC and the ACB were obtained from both groups. Skilled 
test administrators conducted the LRC testing sessions for the present inves- 
tigation. Scores for the ACB were taken from the subjects’ personnel 
records. Standard procedures are prescribed (Department of Army, 1953) 
and skilled personnel provided for the administration of the ACB. 

For the purposes of the present study, only ACB tests which seemed related 
to the commonly accepted measures of intellectual functioning were selected. 
Thus, scores on the reading and vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and 
pattern analysis subtests were examined. The average of a subject’s scores 
on the reading and vocabulary, and arithmetic reasoning subtests, called the 
general technical score, was also included. This score is considered to be 
a measure of general intelligence (Helme, Gibson, & Brogden, 1957). 

Because of the organizational structure of the Field Evaluation Agency, 
only rarely was a supervisor able to rate as many as six or seven observer- 
recorders. Unless at least two independent performance ratings were obtained 
for each observer-recorder, that subject was not used. Requirements such 
as this reduced the size of the criterion sample to 49. 

The organizational structure also prevented any sizable number of these 
subjects from being rated by the same supervisors. Thus, no meaningful 
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measure of between-rater reliability could be obtained. Peer ratings were 


similarly not feasible. 
D. RESULTS 


The means, standard deviations, and ranges for all of the tests and edu- 
cation are shown for both groups in Table 1. Educational level was recorded 
as the highest number of years of formal schooling completed. The superi- 
ority of the criterion group was immediately evident from their consistently 
higher mean scores. A glance at the educational level provides an obvious 
reason for the observed mean test score differences. 

TABLE 1 


Raw Score RANGES, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR THE CRITERION Group 
AND CANDIDATE GROUP 


Criterion group (N = 49) Candidate group (N = 181) 

Measures Mean SD Range Mean SD Ránge 
LRA 15.86 4.58 6-23 10.09 5.13 1-23 
LRB 14.94 4.23 3-22 10.23 5.26 0-23 
LRC 30.80 7.92 10343 20.33 745 3-46 
General 

technical 118.40 20.30 55.5-156.0 87.24 20.13 55.5-150.0 
Reading and 

vocabulary 120.53 22.71 56-152 90.20 21.77 56-143 
Arithmetic 

reasoning 116.12 25.44 55-160 $4.31 21.73 55-157 
Pattern 

analysis 116.31 18.22 57-155 88.77 23.48 53-147 
Education 14.94 2.45 8-18 10.41 2.04 7-18 
Performance 

rating 624.95 85.28 402.85-742.70 


Applying the ¢ test to determine the significance qf differences between 


the criterion and candidate groups on general technical and LRC scores 


indicated significant differences for both measures. This similarity in 
n Table 2. 


effectiveness for gross discrimination is depicted i 


TABLE 2 
wirH CRITERION GROUP ON THE Lowry REASONING 


CoMBINATION AND GENERAL TECHNICAL 


COMPARISON OF CANDIDATE 


Difference? t 
Group means I x 
Tests Criterion Candidate in SD units Values 
“HE ; 8.34" 
combination 30.80 20.33 1.21 
E 9.55* 
technical 11840 87.24 1.30 


* Difference between group means divided by SD of combined groups. 


* Significant at .001 level. 
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Pertinent intercorrelations were obtained among various tests, performance 
ratings, and education for the criterion group. The matrix of coefficients of 
correlation is shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATION MATRIX OF TEST SCORES, PERFORMANCE RATING, AND EDUCATION 
FOR THE CRITERION GROUP 


Perf. 
rating LRC LRA LRB GT RV AR 
LRC 446** 
LRA A65** 3 
LRB .331* 59598 
GT .344* 204** (611** 30999 
RV .290* .622** .540** 5 .667** 
AR .384** .631** .591** .549** .693** 
PA .329* 555 .521** A75** .54g** 492** .540** 
Educ. :019 .566** .622** 
» 


(.573) a#* (.725)a** 


. Note: Abbreviations, LRC—Lowry Reasoning Combination; LRA—Lowry Reason- 
ing Subtest A; LRB—Lowry Reasoning Subtest B; GT—General Technical; RV— 


Reading and Vocabulary; AR—Arithmetic Reasoning; PA—Pattern Analysis; 
Educ.—Education in years. 


a Entries for entire sample. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


None of the tests produced a correlation with performance ratings above 
47. Whereas, intercorrelations among the tests themselves produced an r 
as high as .70 and did not result in any r below .47. This finding seems to 
indicate that all of these tests were, in part, measuring the same thing. 
In fact, approximately 50 per cent of the variance of the LRC can be 
accounted for in terms of score variability in the general technical area and 
vice versa. x 

While the correlation between any one of the tests and the performance 
Tatngs was not as high as might be desired for a good prediction equation, 
they all appeared to be better related to performance than did educational 
level. "This factor has been the primary basis for selecting observer-recorders. 
The intercorrelation matrix shows that education and performance are not 
correlated, at least within the limits of the present criterion group. Edu- 
cation was found to be related to both the LRC and general technical 
scores. The fact that education had a higher correlation with’ the general 
technical score than with the LRC may be construed as support for the 
contention that the Lowry test is less influenced by learning concomitant 
with social status. The difference between these two measures was even 
greater when the entire sample was used. The LRC remained at .57 while 
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the r between general technical scores and education advanced from .62 to 
.72 as can be seen from Table 3. 

In view of the possibility that some combination of tests might produce 
a sizable increase in correlation with performance ratings, various multiple 
correlations were computed. It was found that selection of the single test, 
LRA, having the highest correlation with the performance criterion appeared 
to be just as effective as the more laborious multiple test procedure whereby 
the maximum r obtained was .487. The negligible improvement realized by 
the computation of a multiple r would seem to indicate that all of the tests 
were, to different degrees, accounting for the same aspects of performance 
variance. А 

An estimate of the effectiveness of the LRA for intragroup discrimination 
was obtained by dividing the criterion group performance rating distribution 
into two parts. The dividing point was the lower limit of the “good” 
category, which provided a satisfactory group of 37 and a borderline group 
of 12. A clearly unsatisfactory group could not be obtained since no observer- 
recorder was rated below “fair.” The two special groups were compared by 
means of the ¢ test as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 1 
COMPARISON OF VERY SATISFACTORY WITH BORDERLINE PERFORMING OsBSERVER-RECORDERS 
ON THE Lowry REASONING Test A 


Means Difference" 
Satisf. Borderline in SD Y | 
Tests group group units alues 
Lowry 3 
reasoning 17.08 12.08 1.09 4.39 
Test A PA 


а Difference between group means divided by SD of combined groups. 

* Significant at .001 level. 

The apparent effectiveness of the LRA for gross discrimination prompted 
the formulation of the regression equation for use in predicting specific levels 
of performance from LRA scores. The equation is as follows: 

үз = 8.66(X) + 487.60 3 

Where: Y! — predicted performance score ; 8.66 — Beta weig 


X — LRA raw score; 487.60 — constant. Ur. 
The standard error of estimates was found to be 75.47 indicating that 


approximately two-thirds of the criterion values for any LRA score would 
fall within + 75.47 of the predicted value. In terms of this equation ae 
out of every 10 individuals scoring 13 or better on the LRA would perform 


satisfactorily. 


ht for LRA; 
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E. Discussion 


All of the hypotheses have been generally substantiated. 

The first hypothesis, concerned with a high correlation between the 
general technical portion of the ACB and the LRC, was supported. Thus, 
the assumption upon which this hypothesis was based, i.e., both batteries 
largely measure similar aspects of intellectual functioning seems warranted. 

The results of the ¢ test shown in Table 2 provided the expected support 
of the second hypothesis about differences between the criterion and candidate 
groups on both the LRC and the general technical subtest. Had this hy- 
pothesis been negated it is improbable that a suitable selection device would 
have emerged. i 

Table 2 also provided information which tends to affirm the third hy- 
pothésis regarding a proportionally greater difference between the criterion 
and candidate groups in the general technical scores than in the LRC scores. 
It was assumed that to the extent that social status bias was differentially 
operative, fewer men of the criterion group would receive high LRC scores 
and fewer men of the candidate group would receive low LRC scores in relation 
to their general technical scores. When the group differences on each of 
the two tests were made comparable by conversion to SD units as shown 
in Column 3, it can be seen that a greater difference, numerically if not 
statistically, was found between the two groups for the general technical 
scores. 

The fourth hypothesis was also based on the assumption that the LRC 
was less influenced by social status than the general technical score. If this 
were true, then it could be expected that level of education would correlate 
more highly with the latter test than with the former, because opportunity 
for higher learning frequently is related to status level. The results, as 
shown in Table 3, supported this hypothesis for both the criterion group and 
the entire sample. 

The fifth hypothesis was, in a sense, subsumed by the other four because 
X Us extent that they were untenable so, too, would the fifth one have been 
unlikely to hold. The data, as summarized in Table 3, sustained the fifth 
hypothesis in that the tests, if ordered from highest to lowest on the basis 
of correlation with performance criterion, would rank in this order: LRA, 
LRC, arithmetic reasoning, general technical, LRB, pattern analysis, and 
reading and vocabulary. 

The best predictive device, the LRA, is certainly an improvement over 
the present selection system. The correlation between this test and the 
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criterion is comparable in magnitude to that obtained in many military 
selection situations by the Personnel Research Branch of the Adjutant 
General's Office (Woods, Burke, & Karcher, 1956). In addition, it may be 
remembered that less than two-thirds of the available range for performance 
ratings was utilized. When the correction estimate for a curtailed range 
(Gulliksen, 1950) was applied, the validity coefficient of the LRA was 
raised from .475 to .578. 

From the viewpoint of practical application, the investigation has produced 
a usable prediction device. An examination of the educational level of the 
181 members of the candidate group revealed that only 10 would be selected 
from this group for observer-recorder duties on the basis of the criterion of 
having at least one year of college. Five of these would not be selected 
on the basis of their LRA scores, ie, а score of 13 or better. If it is 
assumed that no more than 50 per cent of these would perform adequately 
then a satisfactory performance would probably be obtained from about 
seven of these 10 individuals. Based on the regression equation, using à 
score of 13 or above on the LRA as criterion, 55 men would be selected 
from the candidate group. Adequate performance could be expected from 
about 49 of these men. The efficacy of the LRA is apparent. 


F. SUMMARY 


The Lowry Reasoning Test Combination in large part measures aspects 
of intelligence similar to those of other commonly accepted tests of general 
intellectual functioning. Further, it has been established as a more efficient 
predictor of particular performance investigated, because of its greater 
freedom from class bias. х 

The present investigation was designed to evaluate the Lowry Test as 
a status free measure of intellectual functioning in à practical personnel 
selection problem. The problem concerned identification of the maximum 
number of enlisted men having the intellectual capability to satisfactorily 
perform as observer-recorder collectors of field research data. The Lowry 
test was compared with selected subtests from the Army Classification 
Battery. 

The subjects consis 


criterion group of 49 observer-recorder 


i - г 
whom additional observer-recorders might be drawn. An eos nea 
Performance rating form was developed and used. Relationships iis 
groups and among tests and performance ratings within the criterion group 


Were determined by appropriate statistical techniques. 


ted of 230 enlisted men divided into two groups, а 
s and candidate group of.181 from 
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It was concluded that: (4) The Lowry Reasoning Test Combination was 
more efficient in identifying soldiers capable of observer-recorder duties 
than were selected components of the Army Classification Battery. (5) The 
first half of the Lowry combination was a better predictor than any of the 
other measures. (c) The Lowry combination was less influenced by level 
of education than a portion of the Army Classification Battery usually con- 
sidered to be indicative of general intellectual level. (4) The Lowry test 
was, indeed, relatively status free. 
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GROUP RELATIONS IN HIERARCHIES* * 


Institute of Experimental Psychology, University of Oxford 


J. W. MANN 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Sometimes, the group to which a person belongs has a rank, amongst other 
groups, in a hierarchy of groups. The айй of the present study is to add to 
knowledge about the effect of the hierarchical position of an individual's 
group on his relations with the vatious groups in the hierarchy, and to 
discover whether the effect is similar in different hierarchies. There is no 
agreed definition of a group: an uncommonly ample definition has been 
chosen here to allow for the establishment of wide-ranging generalizations 
about hierarchically-arranged systems of individuals. For the purposes of 
the present study, a group is defined as a number of human individuals with 
at least one quality in common. 

The study will be confined to an investigation of those relatively simple 
hierarchies that have one group only at each level. Only multi-level hier- 
archies, which contain more than the minimum number of two levels required 
to constitute a hierarchy, will be considered. lt seems important to con- 
centrate attention upon multi-level hierarchies partly because. in any event 
the contiguity of two disparate groups tends to bring into existence à third 
group, namely, an intermediate or "marginal" group; and partly because, 
as will be seen below, some tendencies that are easily predictable in two- 
level hierarchies become problematical in hierarchies *with more than two 
levels. In selecting hierarchies for study, two further considerations will 
be taken into account. ‘The first is that there should be a “real-life hier- 
archy as well as an artificial one, so that generalizations about the hierarchies 
can extend beyond situations that are controlled but factitious. The second 
consideration is that the hierarchies should be to а large measure different 
from one another, so that whatever tendencies are common to the hier- 
archies will be of a rather general nature. 

With the above considerations in mind, $ 
selected for study: the hierarchy of “abstract classes 


three hierarchical types have been 
' (24), the hierarchy 


1 Received ip Br EAR Ойсе on ТН re'as a condensation of (23), was carried 
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made up of the subdivisions of a face-to-face group, and the social class 
hierarchy. The first two of these types can be constructed artificially for 
controlled and convenient study. 

In each hierarchy, certain relations that the individual can have with his 
own group or with other groups will be studied. Particular attention will 
be paid to "aspirations," about which a good deal is already known (19). 
In this study the concern will be with those aspirations that are directed 
towards membership of a group. Four of the most familiar types of aspiration 
have been chosen: wishes (for the purposes of the present study, wishes 
directed toward membership of a particular group) ; maximum expectations 
(expressed in terms of the highest group in a hierarchy that the individual 
thinks he can possibly reach) ; minimum expectations (in terms of the lowest 
group the individual thinks he can possibly reach); and actual expectations 
(in terms of the group the individual expects actually to belong to). It 
should be noted that the aspirations selected are the individual's aspirations 
for himself, not his aspirations for his group. 

In addition to membership wishes and expectations, three other relations 
that an individual can have with a group will be studied. The first of 
these is interest, as evidenced by the inclination to gain more information 
about a group. The second is imitation as shown by the spontaneous adoption 
of the behaviour patterns of a group. The third is prediction of primacy, as 
shown by the anticipation that a particular group will stand first with regard 
to a favourable attribute. 

For convenience, those of the chosen relations that involve approaching 
or approving tendencies will be referred to as positive relations. In this 
descriptive category will fall all except one of the seven chosen relations. The 
exception is provided by minimum expectations. Such expectations represent 
the attainment the person might, but hopes he will not, sink to (19) ; and 
so fall into the category of avoiding or disapproving relations which will be 
called negative relations. Newcomb (27) would probably call a group 
towards which negative relations were directed a “negative reference group” 
and a group towards which positive relations were directed a “positive 
reference group.” The term “reference group," however, can be very Con- 
fusing, since different writers have attached so many different meanings to 


it: the purpose of the present study can be served sufficiently without using 
it. $ 
B. PROBLEMS AND HYPOTHESES 


The problems selected for investigation are of two closely connected kinds. 
The first kind of problem is explicit and centres about the effect of the hier- 
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archical position of an individual's membership group on the location within 
the hierarchy of the group with which he prefers to have specific relations. 
The second kind of problem is implicit and queries whether this effect is 
similar in all three of the hierarchical types chosen for study. As will be 
seen, the approach adopted for research into this second kind of problem is 
the most parsimonious one, namely, that indeed the effect will be similar in 
all three hierarchical types. 


1. The Direction of Relations 

The problem here is whether relations in a hierarchy tend in a particular 
direction, irrespective of the hierarchical position of the membership group. 
It seems generally assumed that, in western society at any rate, the individual 
tends to seek superiority (9, 18, 29). Often implicit in the assumption is 
the notion that this tendency typically prevails over tendencies in the opposite 
direction, such as the avoidance of the shame of failing to maintain current 
status, or of failing to achieve higher status. Given upward striving, it 
is clear that in a hierarchy of groups the craving for superiority is likely to 
be assuaged within the region beginning at the membership group and ex- 
tending upwards. Moving to a higher group will of course tend to satisfy 
the craving, but it is possible to bring it closer to fulfilment merely by 
improving status within the membership group. 

If a person’s needs are likely to be satisfied in only one particular region 
of a hierarchy, he will presumably prefer to direct his positive relations— 
that is, his approaching and approving relations—to that particular region. 
Such relations express his needs (as do his membership wishes); or are posi- 
tively coloured by them. (as his expectations and predictions may һе); Qni 
to bring them closer to fruition (as aping a superior group may facilitate 
acceptance by it as well as perhaps affording some make-shift gratification). 

Much the same sort of reasoning as was applied to the speculations about 
Positive relations may be applied to the example of negative relations with 
which the present study is concerned. It seems plausible to maintain that 
Most people in our culture will prefer to avoid or withhold favour from the 
Tegion that extends from the membership group downwards. lf C 
Wants to leave his own group for a higher, he should tend to avoid or pd 
favour his own group. If he strives to stay where he is, he should shun an 
disdain the lower groups that he might fall to. le will 

From the foregoing, then, one might conjecture that most people be 
direct their positive relations to the membership group or higher, and re 
Negative relations to the membership group oF lower. There already exists 
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a fair amount of evidence in favour of this conjecture. Level of aspiration 
experiments show that wishes and maximum and actual expectations are 
usually set above actual attainment; while minimum expectations are typically 
below actual attainment (19). There is also some experimental evidence 
that high-ranking individuals are imitated by their subordinates (20). Again, 
a study by Congalton (4) reveals a tendency to assign a favourable attribute 
(cleverness) to the social class belonged to or a higher class, while denying 
it to lower classes. 

Although it seems plausible to maintain that most people in a hierarchy 
will tend to direct their positive relations to their own group or a higher, 
it does not necessarily follow that most people in any one group of a hier- 
archy will so direct their relations. The majority in most groups of a 
hierarchy may address their positive relations no lower than their own 
group, yet in one particular group the majority or half the members may 
direct their positive relations downward. In fact, at first sight the results 
of two experiments make it necessary to give serious consideration to this 
possibility. These experiments suggest that the expectations of superior 
performers fall typically below their actual performances (1, 13). On the 
other hand, a close scrutiny of results subsequently obtained by Dreyer (7) 
shows that subjects led to believe that they are superior performers con- 
sistently try to improve their performances. At this stage, it still seems 
possible to argue that the subjects in the earlier experiments did not ac- 
knowledge the fragmentation of the membership group into hierarchically- 
arranged sub-groups. These subjects were tested in the presence of their 
fellow-students, not singly like Dreyer's; and apparently the instructions did 
not suggest to superior subjects as strongly as Dreyer's that they belonged 
to a particular élite group of their own. By directing aspirations downward, 
the superior performers would be avoiding isolation from a membership group 
comprehending the whole classroom; but had clear-cut divisions within the 
classroom been recognized, the superior performers might have preferred 
to stay in their own superordinate sub-group or move to a higher one. 

As yet there does not seem to be any compelling argument for holding 
that. the majority of people in a particular hierarchical group will prefer 
to direct their positive relations to a lower group. The notion of preference, 
of course, implies that a choice is being made, which in this context involves 
recognizing that a hierarchy of groups exists. As for negative relations, 
there is no evidence to suggest that the majority of people in a particular 
hierarchical group will prefer to set their minimum expectations higher than 


the membership group. The hypothesis that does in fact emerge from the 
foregoing discussion is as follows: 


— = ———————— ——— 0 — = p 
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Hypothesis 1: In a hierarchy of groups, (a) the majority of persons in 
any group will prefer to direct their positive relations to the hierarchical 
region comprising the membership group and higher groups; (b) the 
majority of persons in any group will prefer to direct their negative relations 
to the hierarchical region comprising the membership group and lower groups. 


2. Location of Target Group in Relation to Membership Group 


While the directions of positive or negative relations may not change 
with the hierarchical position of the membership group, as was hypothesized 
above, it is still possible for the position of the group to influence the location 
of the targets towards which the relations are directed. Does such an in- 
fluence exist? There are indeed grounds for believing that it does, in that 
relations both positive and negative are apt to be focussed on groups near 
to, and relatively accessible from, the membership group. с 

In a hierarchy of groups, the individual is likely to be clearly aware of 
only the groups in close proximity to his own. There is some evidence that 
this occurs in social class hierarchies (5). Probably awareness depends 
largely on the opportunities for familiarity, and contacts are more likely 
to take place between groups in the neighbourhood of one another than 
between groups remote from one another. There are also restraints that 
serve to keep positive relations close to the membership group. It is the nature 
of a hierarchy that the higher a group above the membership group the 
more difficult of access will it be, so that the person who wants to move 
upward is likely to address his positive relations to the more approachable 
groups above his own—the groups in proximity to his own. Furthermore, 
not only may entry into a higher group be difficult, but departure from the 
membership group may be checked by the insistence of fellow-members on 
loyalty. 

Like positive relations, negative relations $ k 
membership group. It is true that there are fewer impediments to the 
lowering of status than to its enhancement—it is easier to fall than to climb. 
Nevertheless, the group that the individual will probably disfavour most 
and seek most to avoid is not the one furthest below him, so much as one 
closer by, The group furthest below is the easiest to shun and so the 
least menacing. There is a much greater peril of falling into (or remaining 
in) a group close to hand. The individual is also more likely to be aware 
of a group close by than of one remotely beneath him. (s 

The considerations set out above suggest that relations, both positive and 


Negative, will tend to keep close to the mem 


hould tend to keep near the 


bership group. This tendency 
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is likely to be particularly strong in a hierarchy with many lavers, since in 
such a hierarchy the inaccessibility and unfamiliarity of the most distant 
non-membership group will be most pronounced. If this tendency indeed 
exists, people in high-level groups will direct their relations to higher groups 
than people in low-level groups, because the groups that are near high-level 
groups rank higher than the groups near low-level groups. Studies of 
aspirations in income hierarchies made by Centers and Cantril (2) and 
Ganguli (10) support this supposition. There are also various studies of 
the aspirations of children and students which suggest that the level of 
the target group in one hierarchy varies directly with the level of the parental 
membership group in the same or a related hierarchy (8, 15); but such 
evidence is not strictly relevant in that the membership groups of the parents 
rather than those of the subjects themselves are involved. А possible ex- 
ception to the findings of Centers and Cantril and Ganguli should be noted: 
Jahoda (17) found a positive but not significant correlation between occu- 
pational expectations and class membership. However, Jahoda states that 
difficulties in interpreting his material permitted only a very tentative analysis 
of his data. 

Although the evidence considered concerns only certain relations, namely 
aspirations, it does on the whole lend credence to the supposition made 
above. This supposition will therefore be stated as an hypothesis to be 
tested in this study: à 

Hypothesis 2: In a hierarchy of groups, the proportion of persons who 
prefer to direct a positive or a negative relation to a high-level group will be 
greater in high-level groups than in low-level groups. 


°З. The Upper Proximate Group 


Is the group immediately above the membership group a focus for up- 
wardly-directed relations? This problem, like the others, concerns the 
effect of the hierarchical position of the membership group on relations 
within the hierarchy, since if the question is answered positively, each sub- 
ordinate membership group will have a different group immediately above 
it on which upwardly-directed relations are concentrated. Of course, the 
location of upwardly-directed relations would not be a problem in a two-level 
hierarchy, where at most only one group is above the membership group; 
but in multi-level hierarchies there may be several groups above the member- 
ship group. 

It has been suggested, though not very forcibly, that aspirations, and 
possibly other relations as well, advance step by step up the hierarchical 


eee y 
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ladder, always fixing on the next step as progress is sought (26, 29). Such 
suggestions have to be treated with a good deal of reserve. It may be, 
as was maintained above, that a person’s objectives do not stray too far 
from his attainments; but to regard an objective as limited to the one imme- 
diately ahead seems too extreme. A person can make the next step up the 
ladder a goal without forfeiting higher goals. His ambition may comprehend 
several steps of the ladder: at its most practical focussing on the step imme- 
diately above, and at its most autistic concentrating on a much higher step. 
Certainly, different sorts of aspirations, like wishes and actual expectations, 
have been found to fix on targets at different distances from the attainment 
level (19). 

One target, at least, can be located with reasonable precision. Actual 
expectations, if directed above the membership group at all, are likely to 
focus on the proximate group. This is because such estimates of approach 
are strongly tempered with realistic and practical considerations. A person 
can jump to a rung quite far above the one on which he stands, and in his 
day-dreams he may imagine himself doing so; but a cautious appraisal of 
his opportunities should usually suggest that he must first negotiate the 
rung immediately above before attempting those beyond. 

It does not seem possible to make predictions with the same degree of 
assurance about the other relations. Although Miller and Dollard (26) 
assume, for instance, that imitation directed upwards in a social class hier- 
archy will tend to focus on the group above the membership group, they do 


not take into sufficient account the possibility that there may be an important 
ress, and hence that imitation 


objective above the next possible stage of prog 

may tend towards the ultimate objective rather than towards the most 

approachable one. ‘The only prediction that seems justified involves the 

conservative actual expectations: 
Hypothesis 3: In a hierarchy of grou 

bers of a subordinate group prefer to direct upw 


the group immediately above the membership group. ۲ 
The crude material bearing on the social class hierarchy which Jahoda 


(16) tabulated hints at an over-all trend in favour of this hypothesis, although 
detailed analysis shows that the trend exists for girls but not for boys. 


4. ° External Relations and Position of Membership Group 
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Does the preference for directing relations to а "d see а 

depend on the hierarchical position of the membership ite Giors 
Previous one, this problem can apply only to hierarchies in whic 


ps the actual expectations that mem- 
ards will focus chiefly on 
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are directed outside the membership group. However, very formal hier 
archies, in which all relations are directed towards the membership group 
alone, are unlikely to be prevalent, so that such problems probably have a 
wide application. 

In a hierarchy, the people firmly placed in the top group will have satisfied, 
as far as possible in that hierarchy, their needs for superiority in terms of 
group membership. Even if people do not belong to the the top group, 
their needs may be brought closer to complete satisfaction by nxmbership 
of high-ranking groups. Of course, the nearer the membership group is 
to the bottom of the hierarchy," the lower the degree to which the need 
is from complete fulfilment. The further a person's need for superiority is 
from complete fulfilment, the less likely he is to yield to the difficulties in 
the way of progress and rest on his laurels. A starving man is more likely 
to seck food than one who is gorged near to satiety. The best way of 
bringing the need for superiority closer to fulflment is to leave the mem- 
bership group for a higher group. Given the prevalence of this need in 
our culture, and the fact that it is further from complete fulfilment in 
low-ranking groups than in high-ranking ones, it should be found that 
people in low-level groups are more prone than their superordinates to 
leave their own groups for higher ones. Some scholars have, in fact, assumed 
that less people in low-ranking groups are content to stay where they are 
than in high-ranking groups (11, 30). Concrete evidence that dissatis- 
faction with the income group increases with its subordination in the income 
hierarchy is supplied by the studies of Centers and Cantril (2) and Ganguli 
(10) ; while a number of other studies (eg, 18) have shown that job 
dissatisfaction increases as the status of the job declines. Hyman (14) is 
at pains to emphasize that the association between dissatisfaction and low 
status is imperfect; but even his own work shows that a definite, if in- 
Complete, association exists. 

"That people in low-ranking groups should have a relatively marked tend- 
ency to avoid or disfavour the membership group accords with the view 
expressed above that such people should have a relatively strong tendency 
to leave the membership group for a higher group. If this view is correct, 
it should be found that not only are relatively more persons in low-ranking 
groups inclined to avoid or disfavour the membership group but, moreover. 
that relatively more low-status people are inclined to direct approaching 
and favouring relations to higher groups. A study by Douvan and Adelson 
(6) appears to sustain the latter argument; but the relevance of the evidence 
depends on allocating schoolboys to the occupational membership groups of 
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their fathers. The most suitable way of putting the argument to the test 
is to consider the intra-hierarchical aspirations and other relations of persons 
who clearly belong to a particular group in the hierarchy. This is what it 
is proposed to do in the present study. It is worth noting that by secing 
merely whether the relations are directed inside or outside the membership 
group a difficulty introduced by Gould (11) is circumvented. Gould hy- 
pothesized that the distance between actual attainment and aspired attainment 
would increase as dissatisfaction increased. Findings that bear on the hy- 
pothesis are contradictory (2, 8, 10, 17, 25) and in any event low-level 
people in a finite hierarchy are always able to set their aspirations further 
above the membership group than high-level people, so that different levels 
cannot be compared fairly in terms of the attainment-aspiration gap. 

The hypothesis that positive relations will be directed higher than the 
membership group by more people in low-level groups than in highdevel 
groups suggests a partial solution to the problem under consideration here. 
Does the preference for directing negative relations outside the membership 
group also depend on the hierarchical position of the membership group? It 
seems very likely that it does. Those who have attained membership of a 
well-placed group should tend to shun worse-placed groups; while those 
whose are dissatisfied with the position of the group they belong to should 
tend to shun their own group. Since satisfaction is apparently greater in 
high-level groups than in low-level groups, high-level people should be more 
inclined to direct negative relations to groups beneath the membership group. 
Thus the following hypothesis is suggested : 

Hypothesis 4: In a hierarchy of groups, (a) the proportion of persons 
who prefer a group higher than their own for positive relations will be greater 
in low-level groups than in subordinate high-level groups; (b) the NK 
tortion of persons who prefer a group lower than their own for negative 
relations will be greater in high-level groups than in superordinate low- 
level groups. ; 

Hypothesis 4 (а) is restricted to subordinate groups because the highest 
group has no group above it to which relations can be directed. Similarly, 
Hypothesis 4 (b) is restricted to superordinate groups because the lowest 
group has no group below it to which relations can be directed. It ык 
that Hypothesis 4 сап be tested only in hierarchies with more than two levels. 


5. Inter- and. Intra-Group Status 


Does the choice between high status within the membership LX so 
Passage into a higher group depend on the hierarchical position of the mem 
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bership group? It was implied above that the choice between wishing to 
remain in the membership group and wishing to belong to a higher group 
depended on the position of the membership group. Merely to stay in a 
group, of course, is not so satisfactory as both to stay in and to enjoy high 
status within the group. High intra-group status holds out certain satis- 
factions in the way of power and prestige, or may serve not so much as a 
satisfaction in itself as a stepping-stone to membership of a higher group 
and hence to improved satisfaction. 

Although membership of a higher group would better satisfy the need 
for superiority, there are probably many people who prefer to seek high 
intra-group status, either because it is more accessible or because it would 
make a higher group more accessible. People in strata placed both high and 
low in the hierarchy can derive or anticipate satisfaction from the modicum 
of'superiority and the prospects of further superiority that high intra-group 
status confers. However, if there is truth in the assumption made above 
that satisfaction is stronger in high-level groups it should follow that high- 
level people are more inclined than low-level people to settle for the 
relatively meagre solace or the prospect of less immediate satisfaction afforded 
by high intra-group status. The following hypothesis has thus been form- 
ulated : 

Hypothesis 5: In a hierarchy of groups, the proportion of persons who 
prefer membership of a higher group to high status within their own group 
will be greater in low-level groups than in subordinate high-level groups. 


6. Upward Relations and Mobility 

Does the preference for directing relations to a higher group depend on 
whether or not there has been previous membership of the group below the 
membership group? Like the other problems, this one centres about the 
effect of the position of the membership group on relations within the hier- 
archy. However, here the position of the membership group is not conceived 
of as something static but as something that may have undergone change. 

Tt seems likely that the person who has moved upwards will feel more 
confidence in his ability to satisfy the need for superiority in a higher region 
than the stationary person, He has already experienced upward movement 
and knows that, for himself, it is possible to move upwards: To him the 
upper groups seem approachable, while his stationary fellow-member has 10 
such assurance. The more approachable upper groups seem, the more readily 
should the need for superiority seek satisfaction in those groups, instead 0 
within the membership group or outside the hierarchy altogether. If this 
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is correct, approaching and approving relations will more probably be 
directed to higher groups by mobile persons than by their stationary fellow- 
members. It should also follow that mobile persons will be more likely than 
stationary persons to prefer moving into a higher group to high intra-group 
status. 

In considering the negative relation of minimum expectations, it is necessary 
to go somewhat beyond the scope of this problem, since minimum expec- 
tations are typically directed to a lower group rather than a higher one. 
If the aiming of minimum expectations to a lower group is considered, it 
seems that more of the mobile than of tlfe stationary will aim downwards. 
Having once belonged to the nether regions, the mobile persons will seek 
to emphasize their present remoteness from those regions by avoiding and 
disfavouring them in such ways as locating minimum expectations within 
their province. Also, compared with the stationary, the mobile should be 
more sharply aware of the possibility of belonging to a lower group; and 
thus should be more likely to designate a subordinate group as the lowest 
group they can possibly reach. For their part, the stationary people (who 
have not experienced movement up or down) should, in their relative 
security, be comparatively reluctant to envisage the possibility of sinking 
to a group lower than their own. 

Because data on psychological aspects of mobility are as yet rather scanty, 
support for the above conjectures comes only from other speculations or 
from empirical work that bears but indirectly on the present problem. The 
view that upper groups will seem more approachable to the mobile than to 
the stationary is in line with some speculations by Hartley and Hartley (12). 
Cohen (3) has found that those to whom upward mobility seems possible 
are more prone to ingratiate themselves with their suptriors (that is, direct 
certain positive relations upwards) than those who believe that upward 
mobility is impossible; but it remains to be shown that the mobile are more 
convinced of the possibility of mobility than the stationary. { А 

At this stage, then, it can at least be said that the following hypothesis 
has some plausibility : 

Hypothesis 6: In a subordinate group in a hierarchy of groups, (a) a 
higher group will be preferred for positive relations by proportionally 7:018 
of the upwardly-mobile than the stationary; (b) membership of a higher 
group will be preferred to high intra-group status by proportionally more of 
the upwardly mobile than the stationary; (c) a lower group will be Lir 
ferred for negative relations by proportionally more of the upwardly-mobile 


than the stationary. 
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C. A HIERARCHY OF ABSTRACT CLASSES 
1. The Hierarchical Type 


This type of hierarchy consists of layers of individuals who are involved 
with their fellow-members in only the most elementary ways. In these layers, 
each member may, knowingly, have no personal contact with any of his 
congeners. He is necessarily only aware that there are others in the same 
category as himself, and that his own category is one in a hierarchy of cate- 
gories. Such layers would be called “abstract social classes” by Mead (24), 
or “latent psychological groups" by MacLeod (21). The comprehensive 
definition adopted for the present study permits their classification as groups, 
though many social psychologists would» not consider them to be groups at 
all because interpersonal contact does not constitute an essential element in 
their formation. Whatever descriptive term is used, it should at any rate 
be clear that the individual can establish with such abstract classes relations 
of the sort under investigation here. 

Because of its nature, a hierarchy of abstract classes can readily be con- 
structed artificially and mobility can be controlled and manipulated with 
relative ease. The degree of intra-hierarchical mobility is important since 
Hypothesis 6 requires a comparison of stationary and mobile persons. The 
remaining hypotheses make no assumptions about mobility. For the present 
study, it has been decided to confine the testing of the first five hypotheses 
to hierarchies consisting of persons who have always belonged to the same 
group, that is, stationary persons. "Two experiments bearing on hierarchies 
of abstract classes have therefore been devised: one experiment produces a 
hierarchy consisting of stationary persons; the other involves a comparison 
of stationary and mobile persons in the same hierarchical group. 


2. Stationary Persons in Abstract Classes 


a. Subjects and procedure. The subjects were 40 members of a London 
boys’ club (a trial version of the procedure had previously been applied to 
20 members of a different boys’ club) and were tested individually. А sub- 
Ject was given a data sheet on which was printed four blocks, one below the 
other. Each block contained 26 equal-sized squares. The § was required 
to write the letters of the alphabet in the squares as quickly as possible with 
his left hand (if he was right-handed) or with his right hand (if he was 
left-handed). On completion of the alphabet in the top block, he was to 
fill in the next block, and so on until he had completed the last block, if he 
was able to within the time-limit, Boys who did not reach the second block, 
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he was told, belonged to Group D; boys who reached the second block 
belonged to Group С; and boys who reached the next block or the final 
block belonged to Groups B and Æ respectively. 

Before beginning, the $ was asked, “Which group would you like most 
to belong to?” "The E had a stop-watch and ostensibly enforced a time-limit. 
In actual fact each subject had already been allocated at random to one of 
the four groups, so that there were 10 subjects in each group. The E stopped 
each S in the block to which he was allocated at letter N. He then asked: 


Which group would you like most to belong to next time? . . . Which 
group is the highest you think you can possibly reach next time? . . . 
Which group is the lowest you can possibly reach next time? . . . Which 
group do you actually expect to belong to next time? 


The $ was now given a second data sheet to complete and was stopped 
at the same block and letter as before. The questions asked after completton 
of the first data sheet were repeated. Then, if he was in Group B, C or D, 
the § was instructed: 


When you last did the test, you belonged to Group B, C or D. You got 
as far as letter N. Now, some boys in your group, (B, C or D), have 
got further than that. They have got as far as letter W or even 
further. These boys are amongst the best of the (Bs, Cs or Ds). Now, 
which would you prefer: to be the very best of the (Bs, Cs or Ds) or 
to go on to a higher group? 


Next, producing a card on which the names of six colours were printed, 
the E instructed all subjects: 
I have here a list of colours. All you have to do is to choose one of 
But before you choose your 
If different boys advised 
dvice would you be 
or this 


these colours—the one you fancy most. 
colour, I want you to answer a question. 
you, telling you what colour to choose, whose a E 
most ready to follow: a boy from this group or from this group, 
group or this group? 


The E indicated the different blocks on the data sheet. After recording 
the Ss reply, he required him to choose his colour. 
The 8 was then told: 


When I gave this test before at other boys clubs, I collected lots os 
information about the boys in the different groups. I found out things 
like how well they did at school, how good they were at games and 
$0 on. So I was able to draw up lists describing the boys in the different 
groups, I have a list describing the 4s, another list describing the py 
another one describing the Cs, and another list describing the D 

I were to give you the opportunity to read one of these lists, which one 
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would you be most interested in reading: the one describing this group, 
or the one describing this group, or the one describing this group, or the 
one describing this group? 


'The different blocks were indicated as the question was asked. 

The E, producing a list of 10 surnames, said: 
Now I'm going to test your memory. ГЇЇ give you a list of people's names 
like this one; and in the short amount of time I allow you, you must 
read through the names and try to remember as many as you can. Then 
ГЇЇ take the list away and you will have to write down, with your 
right hand, as many of the names as you can remember. The more 
names you remember, the higher will be the score you get. If you can 
remember lots of names, you'll get a good score; if you can't remember 
any, you'll get a bad score. When ‘I’ve finished giving this test to you 
and all the other boys, I'm going to put all the scores together, to see 
which of these four groups is best at remembering. Which one of these 

e four groups do you think will be the best at remembering? 


'The E indicated the blocks on the data sheet and recorded the answer. 
A second list of names was then produced for the S to memorise in a minute 
and subsequently recall within a minute. If the S was left-handed, appro- 
priate changes were made in the instructions. 

b. Results. The results analyzed are those obtained after the S had 
been given an opportunity to improve his position but had attained exactly 
the same position as before. Table 1 sets out the raw data bearing on 
Hypotheses 1, 2, 3, and 4. The statistical tests used here and subsequently 
are nonparametric tests described by Siegel (28). Two-tailed tests of sig- 
nificance are used throughout; and the .05 level of probability is accepted 
as significant. A more detailed analysis of the results may be found in (23). 

(1). Hypothesis 1 (a.). Since, in the lowest group, all positive rela- 
tions must be directed as the hypothesis predicts, it is necessary to test the 
hypothesis only for each positive relation emanating from a group that has 
at least one group below it. The binomial test is applied to the data. For 
example, in Group B the dichotomy is: 10 members aim their maximum 
expectations at their own group, while none aim below (p= <:00): If 
necessary, the binomial test can be applied to other arrangements of the data 
that have a bearing on the hypothesis. For instance, in Group C, nine mem- 
bers wish to belong to a group above their own while one does not (p = -02)- 
The testing supports the hypothesis in all cases except two: imitation an 
interest emanating from Group B, the probability in each instance being 1. 

(2). Hypothesis 1 (b). The minimum expectations of each group that 
has another above it are examined and the binomial test applied. For example, 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONS OF STATIONARY PERSONS WITH ABSTRACT CLASSES 
(N = 40) 
ee 
Membership Target group 
Relation group A B c D 
A 9 1 
Wish R 2 : : 
D 4 1 3 2 
A 10 
Maximum B Ы 10 
expectation c 4 6 
D 1 + 5 
А X 1 7 
Minimum B 6 4 
expectation С 6 4 
р a 19 
А 10 
Actual B 1 9 
expectation c + $ 
D 3 7 
A 8 1 1 2 
Imitation x e х 1 
р 7 1 2 
A 8 1 : 
2 
Interest В H s 1 
D 3 3 1 3 
A 6 б 
Prediction B 3 д } 1 
of primacy © 3 2 3 2 
س‎ 


in Group C 10 members aim their minimum expectations at their own group 
or a lower, while none aim above their own group (р = <41). The 
hypothesis is supported also for Groups B and D, the probabilities obtained 
being .04 and <.001 respectively. Р 

(3) — HE. ond 2: "To test this hypothesis, the figures in Table 1 Tof 
each relation are cast in 2 X 2 contingency tables and the chi-square test 
(or, where expected frequencies are below 5, the Fisher exact test) applied. 
For example, maximum) expectations are aimed at Groups 4 or B by T A 
persons in Groups Æ and B, but by only 5 of the Cs and Ds is = 00: М 
р = <.001). Except іп the case of imitation, for which a significant prob- 
ability cannot be obtained, all probabilities yielded are 02 or lover. л 

(4). Hypothesis 3. This hypothesis can be questioned in Groups 
and D, which both have at least two groups in superordination. Unfortu- 
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nately, the total number of persons in each group who aim actual expecta- 
tions upwards is so minute—4 and 3 respectively—that a significant result 
could not possibly emerge on application of the binomial test. At least it 
can be said that all the upwardly-directed actual expectations from each 
group fall on the next group. Evidently it was prudent not to extend this 
hypothesis to include other relations because all the nine Cs who imitate a 
group above their own imitate the group beyond the one immediately above 
(binomial test; p < .01). 

(5). Hypothesis 4 (a). Data for the three bottom groups have been 
cast in 2 X 2 contingency tables and the Fisher test applied. For example, 
the prediction that a group higher than their own will come first on a test 
of memory is expressed by 3 of the 10 Bs and yet by 17 of the 20 Cs and 
Ds (p — .01). For maximum expectation, imitation and interest probabil- 
ities of .02, .04 and .02 respectively are obtained; but for membership wish 
and actual expectation they are only .11 and .34. It must be noted that 
while the Fisher test evaluates chance factors in the conventional way, the 
apparently "significant" tendencies may yet have been produced by chance. 
If, in each subordinate group, as many persons chose one target group as 
chose another, higher non-membership groups would have been chosen by 
one-quarter of the Bs, half the Cs and three-quarters of the Ds. A "signif- 
icant” finding in line with the hypothesis could thus have been obtained, 
although the choice of target groups is explicable by chance factors. To 
ensure that the four cases recorded above as significant really were so, the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test has been applied. It shows that in each case there 
were indeed distinct and significant preferences amongst target groups. 

(6). Hypothesis 4 (b). Minimum expectations are directed to a lower 

group by nine of the 10 As but by only eight of the 20 Bs and Cs (Fisher 
test; p — .02). Binomial tests show that in each subordinate group there 
are significant preferences amongst target groups. 
; (7). Hypothesis 5. Confronted with the choice between being best 
in the membership group or moving to a higher group, the former is chosen 
by four of the 10 Bs, three of the 10 Cs, and three of the 10 Ds. The 
proportions being so closely alike, 2 X 2 arrangements of data fail to bring 
to light a significant difference between high- and low-level groups. 


3. Stationary and Mobile Persons in an Abstract Class 


a. Subjects and procedure. The subjects were 30 members of a boys’ 
club in Oxford. Except for some variations to be mentioned, the procedure 
was the same as that used in the previous experiment. It was designed to 
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produce two sets of subjects, Group Bb and Group Be. The Bbs would be 
Ss who had always been in Group B; while the Bcs would be Ss now in 
Group B but who had previously belonged to Group C. Ss were allocated 
at random to Groups Bb or Bc so that there were 15 Ss in each. Those 
allocated to Group Bb were treated in exactly the same way as were the Ss 
in Group B in the experiment described above, except that they were stopped 
at letter E and instructions were adjusted accordingly. Those allocated to 
Group Bc were stopped at letter U in the C block on the first data sheet; 
and then allowed to advance to letter E in,block B on the second data sheet, 
thereafter being treated in exactly the same way as Group Bb. 

b. Results. The raw data bearing. on Hypotheses 6(a) and 6(c) appear 


in Table 2. 
(1). Hypothesis 6 (a). The data for positive relations in Table 2 


TABLE 2 


TARGETS OF STATIONARY AND MOBILE Boys IN Apsrract CLASS В 
(№ = 30) 
Stationary 
(Bb) or Target Group 
Relation mobile (Bc) A B с р 
n Bb 4 11 
Wish Be 7 $ 
Maximum Bb 15 
expectation Bc 2 13 
Minimum Bb 1$ E 
expectation Bc 2 H 
Actual Bb 15 
expectation Bc 15 
: 7 1 
Imitation Be i 4 - 
1 8 1 5 
Interest po 9 5 1 
Prediction Bb 8 Н : ү 


have been cast in 2 X 2 contingency tables and the Fisher test applied. 
With one exception, probabilities exceed 10. In the exceptional case, p 
4 is a target of interest for only one of the 15 stationary persons but for 
nine of the 15 upwardly-mobile persons (р = .01). 


(2). Hypothesis 6 (b). Given the choice between being best in their 
nine of the 15 stationary persons 


Own group or moving to a higher group, j (Rather tet; 
e former ; 


and five of the 15 upwardly-mobile persons chose th 
P= >.10). 
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(3). Hypothesis 6 (c). Minimum expectations are directed to a group 
below the membership group by all 15 stationary persons but by 13 of the 
15 upwardly-mobile persons (Fisher test; p = 7.10). 


D. Tue HIERARCHY or SOCIAL CLASSES 
1. The Hierarchical Type 


This hierarchy has as a unit a less primitive form of grouping than the 
previous one, since typically a social class involves a degree of intimacy 
between members that is not reached in the impersonal congeries of abstract 
classes. It should be noted that їп this study only subjectively-assessed social 
class membership will be dealt with. Whereas in the previous hierarchy, 
subjective assessments were not permitted to diverge from objective assess- 


ments, a considerable divergence may occur in the English social class 
hierarchy (17). 


2. Testing Hypotheses in the Social Class Hierarchy 


a. Subjects and procedure. The Ss were 61 men and women students 
at an English provincial university. Each student was required to complete 
a questionnaire that catered for both stationary and mobile persons. Except 
for Item 7 and possibly Item 2, one of the following social classes had to 
be chosen in response to each item: Upper Class, Upper Middle Class, 
Middle Class, Lower Middle Class and Working Class. (For convenience, 
these classes will henceforth be referred to as the U, UM, M, LM, and W 
classes respectively). The items were: 

1. If you had to use one of these five names to describe your social class, 
which class would you say you belonged to? 

2. In the past, have you belonged to a different class from the one you 
now belong to? Yes or No. If your answer is "Yes," put a cross against 
the class (or classes) you previously belonged to. 

3. Put a cross against the class you would like most to belong to at the 
height of your career. 

4. Put a cross against the highest possible class you think you can reach 
at the height of your career. 


5. Put а cross against the lowest possible class you think you can reach 
at the height of your career. 


6. Puta cross against the class you actually expect to reach at the height 
of your career. 


7. Which would you prefer: (а) to be the most respected person in 
the class you already belong to; or (b) to become a member of a higher class? 
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8. If you were buying new clothes, which one of the following do you 
think would best advise you as to the clothing styles you should choose: an 
Upper Class person, etc. 

9. Puta cross against the class you would be most interested in reading 
novels about. 

10. Some investigators believe that there are class differences in the 
ability to memorize. Which class would you expect to have the highest 
average score on a test of memory? 

b. Results. From the 61 Ss were excluded one who was not of British 
nationality and two more who failed to indicate whether they were stationary 
or mobile (Item 2). This left 58 $s, of whom 49 were stationary. Nine 
of the 15 stationary men stated that they belonged to the M class or higher, 
while 29 of the 34 stationary women claimed such high-level class member- 
ship (Fisher test; p = -01). Sex differences of this sort have been noted 
previously, for example by Jahoda (17). "There are sufficiently large numbers 
of stationary persons of both sexes in the M class for both sexes to be 
compared on the basis of their responses to all the items from Item 2 onwards; 
but the Fisher test does not reveal any significant differences. Data bearing 
on the first four hypotheses appear in Table 3. The same methods of analysis 


and statistical tests as were used for the abstract class hierarchy have been 


applied to the results. 

(1). Hypothesis 1 (a). There being no Ss in the U class, the hypothesis 
M and LM classes. In two instances the 
orted: most class members prefer to direct 
a positive relation to the region ло? comprising the membership class and 
higher classes. In the UM class, five members are intérested in the W class 
and only two in other classes (p = <.01). Again in the UM class, the 
primacy of the M class is predicted by five members but of other classes of 
only three members (p = 02). For the remainder, a significant result in 
favour of the hypothesis is not obtained when the relation. of interest IS 
examined in the M. and LM classes; but otherwise significant probabilities 
ranging from .04 to <.001 emerge. : 

(2). Hypothesis 1 (b). Since there are only two Ss in the W class, 
the hypothesis is questioned only in the UM, M and LM classes, probabilities 
in its favour of <.01, <.001, and <.001 respectively being obtained. 

(3). Hypothesis 2. For membership wishes, minimum expectations and 
actual expectations, probabilities of .02, <.001 and <.01 respectively A 
obtained ; the probabilities for the other four relations being in excess of .1 | 

(4). Hypothesis 3. In the M class, of the 16 members who aim actua 


is questioned only in the UM, 
opposite of the hypothesis is supp. 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONS ОР Ne ior Wiru SOCIAL Crassis 
= 49 


Membership Target class 
Relation class U UM M IM № 


UM 1 8 
M 3 21 5 
LM 4 4 
у 1 
UM 2 7 
M. 2 19 8 
LM 1 5 3 
w 2 
UM е 2 6 1 
M 1 23 4 
LM 2 3 
w 
UM 9 
M 16 13 
LM 1 5 
w 1 1 
UM 6 1 
M 1 18 8 
LM 2 2 4 
Ww 1 
UM 1 1 
M 8 2 3 
LM 1 1 2 
w 
UM 
M 
IM 
w 


expectations above their own class, all aim at the UM class and none beyi 
(binomial test; p — <.001). In the LM class, of the six members aim 
actual expectations above their own class, five aim at the M class and | 
beyond (p = .03). There are not enough subjects in the W class for 
ing this hypothesis, 

(5). Hypothesis 4 (a). In testing this hypothesis, probabilities r: 
from «1 to <.001 are obtained for all positive relations except inte 


groups. 


(6). Hypothesis 4 (b). Minimum expectations are aimed at а l 
below the membership class by seven of the nine UM class members but 
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only nine of the 38 members of the М and LM clases (p = <01). The 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoy test shows that, for ther minimum expectations, tbe 
49 Ss had significant preferences among the social clame (D = 28; 
p = <.01). 

(7). Hypothesis 5. The relevant data appear in Table 4. A significant 
difference between high- and low-level classes cannot be found. 


TABLE 4 
SUBORDINATE SOCIAL EET — AND Inma- Ciam SraTUM 
Preference: 
Pen Movement 
Membershi in own to higher Not 
dad е class class indicated 
UM 6 2 1 . 
M 19 6 4 
LM 6 2 1 
w 1 1 


(8). Hypothesis б. Of the nine mobile Ss, five said that they had had 
lower status in the past; but the other four did not respond to Item 2 com- 
pletely, omitting to state to what class or classes they previously. belonged. 
As a result, there are too few upwardly-mobile persons in the same clas for 
testing the hypothesis. 


E. HIERARCHICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF Face-to-Face GROUPS 
1. The Hierarchical Type 

A major difference between this type of hierarchy and the two previously 
considered is that, in this type, face-to-face and fairly intimate relations 
subsist between any individual in the hierarchy and any other person im it. 
The way in which such a hierarchical type will be constructed for study here 
will be to take a classroom of schoolchildren at a time in the academic year 
when they have had plenty of time to get to know each other and to split it 
into sub-groups differing in rank. Two separate investigations will be con- 
ducted: one to test the first five hypotheses for stationary persons; and the 

other to test the hypothesis comparing stationary with mobile persons. 


2. Stationary Persons in Classroom Sub-Groups 


a. Subjects and procedure. Two hierarchies of stationary persons were 
constructed using the “А” and “В” streams of the same form in an — 
secondary modern school. To avoid confusion with sub-group labels, 
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"A" and “B” classes will henceforth be referred to as the X and Y classes 
respectively. In the X classroom, there were 17 boys and 19 girls; and, in 
the Y classroom, 18 boys and 19 girls. Each child was either 12 or 13 years 
of age. 


In a class, each child was given a number, the numbers having been 
allocated previously at random to four sub-groups: A, B, C, and D. For 
the X class, nine numbers were allocated to each of the sub-groups; and for 
the Y class, 10 numbers were allocated to sub-groups B, C, and D, the 
remaining seven being assigned to Group 4. After giving each child a num- 
ber, the Ё instructed the Ss that they were to be tested to see how good they 
were at counting dots. It was explained that they would be divided into 
four groups—A, B, C, and D—on the basis of their ability to count dots, 
the best belonging to Group Æ, the next best to Group B, and so on. The 
Ss were then required to write down which group they would like most to 
belong to. Next, a card on which 70 dots were scattered was briefly exposed. 
Each § had to record his estimate of the number of dots on an opaque slip 
of paper which bore his number. The slips were folded so that the estimate 
did not show and passed to the E. Opening the folded slips one by one, the E 
announced which group each $ belonged to, ostensibly on the basis of the 
accuracy of the estimates but actually according to the random allocation.” 


"Then the Ss were re-arranged, advantage being taken of the fact that in 
a classroom desks stood in four columns. Ss in sub-group 4 were made to 
sit together in the column on the extreme left of the E; the Bs were seated 
in the next column; the Cs were placed next to the Bs and the Ds next to 
the Cs. The E now announced that Ss would be given another chance to 


count the number of'dots. Answers to the following questions had first to 
be written down: 


+++ (Which) group would you like most to belong to next time? . . - 
Which is the highest group you think you can possibly reach next time? 
vp Which is the lowest group you think you can possibly reach next 
time? ... Which group do you actually expect to be in next time? 


The dots were once more exposed to be counted and the estimates again 
passed up to the E. This time, however, after scrutinizing the estimates, 
the E announced that nobody would have to change his group inembership. 


Another count of dots was Proposed and the four questions asked before the 
previous count were repeated. 


? [n the X hierarchy, one C mistakenl zn 
[ i y thought he had been allocated to Group ^; 
and in the Y hierarchy, one B took it that she belonged to Group D. 


| 
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The E now instructed the Ss that some more questions would be asked 
before the dot-counting. Firstly, Bs, Cs, and Ds were asked: 
When you do the test again, would you rather be the person who does 
best in your own group, or would you rather move on to а higher 
group... ? 


The remaining instructions were given to all Ss. A list of six colours was 
shown to one of the 4s, who was invited to choose any colour that he fancied. 
The procedure was repeated for one representative from each of the other 
sub-groups. The E then announced the colours chosen by the different group 
representatives, wrote the information on the blackboard and instructed the 
Ss to choose any one of the four selected colours that they themselves fancied. 
Next, the E said that, if there was time enough, he would select one of the 
groups and announce how well each person in that group had actually per- 
formed, “Which group’s scores would you like most to hear... ?" Finally, 
the E briefly exposed a drawing of a complex figure and said that the Ss 
would be shown a similar figure which they would have to draw from mem- 
ory. Before showing the second figure, he asked “Which group do you think 
will do best on this memory test... 2” 

b. Results. As might be expected in view of the random allocations, in 


neither hierarchy can significant differences between the sub-groups in sex 


composition be found. The two hierarchies do not differ significantly from 
(membership wishes expressed before 


one another in location of initial wishes 
allocation to membership sub-divisions). The responses to the questions asked 
after the second dot-counting are set forth in Table 5. They have been 
analyzed by the same methods as were used before. E 
(1). Hypothesis 1 (a). The hypothesis is confirmed. for all positive 
relations in Groups B of both hierarchies. In Groups 4, it is confirmed for 
membership wishes and predictions of primacy in both hierarchies, and for 
interests in the X hierarchy. In both hierarchies, the majority of 4s direct 
their maximum expectations, actual expectations and imitative tendencies i 
lower groups; but only one significant probability emerges: seven As in t e 
X hierarchy aim their actual expectations at Group B, while the лиг 
two do not (р = «.01). In Groups C, the hypothesis is support es 
actual expectations, imitation and prediction of primacy in both prot ies, 
and for membership wish and maximum expectation in the Y hierar ы; 
(2). Hypothesis 1 (b). This hypothesis is confirmed for Pay i 
expectations in each subordinate group of each hierarchy, probabilities below 


1 being obtained. 
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TABLE 5 
RELATIONS OF STATIONARY PERSONS WITH CLASSROOM Sus-Groups 
(Nx = 36; Ny = 37) 


Target Group 
Membership X Y 
Relation group A B с р А B [e D 
A 9 5 2 
А B 10 5 4 
AR c ape a 1 7 2 1 
D 5 1 3 3 3 5 
A 4 5 3 4 
Maximum B 6 4 2 7 
expectation € 4 3 1 9 1 
D 5 „4 1 4 6 
A 2 5 2 3 4 
Minimum B 9 1 1 6 2 
expectation € 6 2 6 4 
f D 1 8 3 8 
A 2 7 3 3 1 
Actual B 5 5 2 7 
expectation С 6 2 7 3 
D i 3 5 1 2 7 1 
A 4 4 1 3 1 3 
Imitation R : ; | 1 1 ў 
р 3 5 1 3 4 3 1 
A 8 1 4 2 1 
B 6 3 1 5 4 
Interest C 2 4 2 й 2 2 1 
D 2 3 1 3 5 1 2 3 
T A 6 2 
Prediction B 5 4 i 1 4 1 
of primacy с 1 5 2 6 1 2 1 
DE 3 2 1 3 5 2 2 З 


(3). Hypothesis 2. In the X hierarchy, the hypothesis is confirmed 
for all relations except imitation. In the Y hierarchy it is confirmed for all 
relations except imitation and interest; but the probability for interest is of 
virtually borderline significance (.06) and a combined chicsquare test applied 
to the data for interest in both hierarchies yields a probability of .04. 

(4). Hypothesis 3. In the Y hierarchy, the hypothesis is confirmed 
for both Groups С and D; and in the X hierarchy for Group C but not 
Group D, from which only three of the four upwardly-directed 'actual ex- 
pectations are aimed at the proximate group (p — .24). 

r (5). Hypothesis 4 (a). In the X hierarchy, probabilities of .09 or 
higher are obtained for the positive relations; but in the Y hierarchy, the 
hypothesis is supported (at the .04 probability level or lower) for all except 
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two of the positive relations (interest and prediction of primacy). Significant 
preferences amongst target groups are demonstrated by the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov or chi-square one-sample test wherever the Fisher test produces 
significant probabilities. 

(6). Hypothesis 4 (b). In the X hierarchy, minimum expectations 
are aimed below the membership group by all 19 4s and Bs but by only two 
of the eight Cs (p = <.001). In the Y hierarchy, minimum expectations 
are aimed below the membership group by all 16 4s and Bs but by only four 
of the 10 Cs (p = <.01). The Kolmogerov-Smirnov test shows that there 
are significant preferences amongst target groups. 

(7). Hypothesis 5. In the X hierarchy, being best in the membership 
group is preferred to moving to a higher group by two of the 10 Bs, one of 
the eight Cs and none of the nine Ds. A significant difference bearing on 
the hypothesis cannot be found. In the Y hierarchy, being best in the fnem- 
bership group is preferred to moving to a higher group by seven of the nine 
Bs, one of the 10 Cs and one of the 11 Ds. In other words, seven of the 
nine Bs choose pre-eminence in their own group, while only two of the 21 
Cs and Ds make such a choice (Fisher test; p = <.01). 


3. Stationary and Mobile Persons in the Same Subdivision 


a. Subjects and prodecure. Two streams of the same form in an Oxford 
secondary modern school for boys provided the subjects for two three-level 
hierarchies, P and Q. There were 36 boys aged 12 or 13 in each hierarchy. 
As in the previous experiment to test Hypothesis 6, steps were taken to 
populate hierarchical Group B with subjects who had always belonged to 
Group B (Bbs) and Ss who had previously belongedeto Group C (Bes). 
In each stream, random allocations were made so that 14 boys would go to 
each of Groups B and C and the remaining eight to Group 4. The pro- 
cedure used for the X and Y hierarchies was then followed, with the differ- 
ence that, after the second dot-counting, all Cs were promoted to Group B 
and appropriate changes were made in the instructions given thereafter. 

b. Results. The results bearing on Hypothesis 6 (a) and 6 (c) appear 
in Table 6. Е? 

(1). Hypothesis 6 (a). There is only one relevant significant differ- 
ence betweefi the Bbs and Bes: in the Р hierarchy, wishes to belong to the 
top group are expressed by nine of the 14 stationary Bs but by all of the 14 


mobile Bs (p — .05). 


(2). Hypothesis 6 (5). j 
group is preferred to being best in the 


In the P hierarchy, movement into a higher 
membership group by 10 of the 14 
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TABLE 6 
TARGETS OF STATIONARY AND MOBILE CHILDREN IN SUBDIVISION B 
(Np = 28; Ng = 28) 


Stationary 
(Bb) Target group: 
or mobile P Q 
Relation (Bc) A B e A B с 
4 Bb 9 5 13 1 
MEER Bc 14 14 
Maximum Bb 12 2 8 6 
expectation Bc 4 12 2 
Minimum Bb 5 9 2 12 
expectation Bc - 10 6 $ 
Actual Bb 5 9 5 9 
expectation Bc 7 7 8 6 
C eC Bb 13 1 5 9 
Imitation Bc 14 5 9 
Bb 7 7 5 9 
Interest Bc 10 4 11 3 
Prediction Bb 5 9 6 8 
of primacy Bc 2 12 [3 8 


stationary Bs but by all of the 14 mobile Bs (p — .10). In the Q hierarchy, 
this preference is expressed by 12 of the 14 stationary Bs but by 11 of the 
14 mobile Bs (p — .10). 

(3). Hypothesis 6 (c). Probabilities above .10 are obtained when 
this hypothesis is tested for minimum expectations in the P and Q hierarchies. 


F. THE GENERALITY OF THE HYPOTHESES 


The experiments described above were designed to test each hypothesis in 
four hierarchies representing three different hierarchical types. To what 
extent did each hypothesis hold good for all hierarchies? 

(a). Hypothesis 1 (a). Strictly speaking, this hypothesis does not 
hold good for any positive relation in all the hierarchies. It is worth noting, 
however, that it is supported for one relation (membership wishes) in all 
superordinate groups of three of the hierarchies, while in the fourth (the 
X classroom) it is confirmed for membership wishes in two of the three 
superordinate groups and in the remaining superordinate group (Group C) 
is sustained at a level close to significance (.07). In the 72 tests of the 
hypothesis, support is received 55 times, In both the abstract and social class 
hierarchies, the hypothesis is supported for most positive relations (that is 


to say, for four out of the six relations). In three cases, the opposite of the 
hypothesis is supported. 
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(0). Hypothesis 1 (b). This hypothesis is confirmed in every hier- 
archy. It is tested for minimum expectations in 12 different groups from 
the various hierarchies and sustained in each one. 

(c). Hypothesis 2. The hypothesis holds good for three relations 
(membership wishes, actual expectations and minimum expectations) in all 
four hierarchies. It is tested altogether 28 times and confirmed 20 times in 
independent tests. If a test of combined results is counted, it can be said 
that in two of the three hierarchical types (the abstract class type and the 
subdivided face-to-face group type) the hypothesis holds good for all relations 
tested except imitation. й 

(d). Hypothesis 3. In six testings of this hypothesis, there are five 
confirmations. In the abstract class hierarchy, too few actual expectations 
are directed upwards for the hypothesis to be assessed statistically, although 
the upwardly-directed expectations all focus on the proximate group. 
Wherever there are sufficient upwardly-directed actual expectations in the 
social class hierarchy, the hypothesis is confirmed. In one of the hierarchies 
of subdivisions, it is completely confirmed ; and in the other it is confirmed 
for one of the two groups where it is in question. In the case where it fails 
to receive support, a total of only four Ss is involved, so that all upwardly- 
directed actual expectations would have to fix on the proximate group for a 
significant probability to emerge. 

(e). Hypothesis 4 (a). Since the hypothesis receives no support at 
all in one of the four hierarchies, it cannot survive as а generalization. The 
most that can be said for it is that it is confirmed on 13 of the 18 occasions 
when it is tested; and that in three of the hierarchigs, it is confirmed for 
most of the positive relations (that is, for at least four of the six relations). 

(f). Hypothesis 4 (b). The hypothesis is supported in all hierarchies. 
It is tested for minimum expectations in 12 groups, and is confirmed in all 
of them. $ 

(g). Hypothesis 5. Tested in all four hierarchies, 
confirmed in only one of them. ; «aud 

(h). Hypothesis 6 (a). This hypothesis, and the two to MD 
could be tested only in the three artificial hierarchies because data on a | за 
yielded by the social class hierarchy were insufficient. It is perc ed 
twice in 18 testings: in one hierarchy it holds good for membership м 


and in another for interest. 
(i). Hypothesis 6 (b). This hypothesis is confirmed in none of the 


three artificial hierarchies. 


the hypothesis is 
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(ij). Hypothesis 6 (c). This hypothesis holds good for minimum 
expectations in none of the three artificial hierarchies. 


G. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


If generalizations were to be sufficiently broad to cover a wide variety of 
human groupings, a liberal conception of a group was required; and accord- 
ingly an unfashionably comprehensive definition of a group was stated above. 
The fact that some generalizations hold good for quite different sorts of 
groups justifies the use of a comprehensive term: further research may sug- 
gest some reduction in the sweeping range of the definition, although a term 
of considerable latitude is needed to comprehend even the few varieties of 
group met with in this study. 

As planned, the hierarchies differed considerably in the sorts of group 
involved and in degree of artificiality. It was also necessary or convenient 
to introduce several other differences between the hierarchies, such as in 
the number of constituent groups, or in the determinants of group rank, or 
in the number of opportunities allowed the subject to change group member- 
ship. In addition, different sorts of subjects were put into the different 
hierarchies. Again, because the hierarchies were so different in nature, the 
methods used to gauge a particular relation could not be exactly the same 
in every hierarchy. Aspirations, for instance, were made to refer to “next 
time” in the artificial hierarchies, but to "at the height of your career" in 
the social class hierarchy. 

Despite these differences, some of the hypotheses about relations in the 
hierarchies survive as generalizations. There are two hypotheses, it is true, 
for which little canebe said. When Hypothesis 6 was tested, it was found 
that the behaviour of the upwardly-mobile was on the whole indistinguishable 
from that of their stationary fellow-members. Perhaps the paucity of sig- 
nificant differences owed something to the brevity of hierarchical life in the 
artificial situation. Ss were allowed very little time to get used to the mem- 
bership group, even if they were stationary and belonged to it for as long 
as it existed. The few significant differences that did emerge were at least 
in the direction predicted by the hypothesis. Similarly, on the only occasion 
that a significant difference relevant to Hypothesis 5 occurred, it was in the 
predicted direction. The other hypotheses are not as inadequaté as Hypoth- 
eses 5 and 6. 

All the hypotheses involving negative relations and tested for stationary 
persons only—Hypotheses 1 (b), 2 and 4 (b)—were supported whenever 
tested. Admittedly only one example of negative relations (minimum expe 
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tations) was studied; but this is enough to show that the distinction between 
positive and negative relations is a necessary one: in every hierarchy at least 
one hypothesis making separate predictions for positive and negative relations 
was confirmed for the negative relation and for some of the positive relations. 
Sometimes, of course it may not be necessary to distinguish between positive 
and negative relations: Hypothesis 2 makes no distinction between the two 
kinds and holds good in all hierarchies for the negative relation and for 
certain positive relations. In general, however, the fate of those hypotheses 
that receive support in all hierarchies suggests that a categorization of rela- 
tions even more detailed than the dichotomy used is required because the 
hypotheses have generality for some positive relations but not for others. 
It incidentally vindicates the piecemeal approach to the study of relations in 
hierarchies, for had the relations all been lumped together to form a general 
orientation scale such as has been used in investigations of racial hierarchies 
(22), important trends might have been passed over. 

It is evident that where an hypothesis holds good in all hierarchies, it does 
so only for some of the membership “aspirations” (that is, membership wishes 
or expectations). This is true even if the two hypotheses that fell barely 
short of complete support—Hypotheses 1 (a) and 3—are included. Since 
the artificial hierarchies replicate many of the aspirational tendencies dis- 
played by the real-life hierarchy of social classes, it seems that writers like 
Merton (25) may have been too pessimistic in regarding laboratory "level 
of aspiration" experiments as inadequate representations of the real thing. 

Several reasons why hypotheses should have general validity for aspirations 
only can be suggested. Firstly, the formulation of the hypotheses depended 
a great deal on knowledge already available about levels of aspiration. 
Secondly, the membership aspirations may have reflected the need for superi- 
ority, on which the theoretical formulations also depended very heavily, rather 
better than other relations. Thirdly, the way of gauging a membership 
aspiration was more consistent from one hierarchy to another than the way 
used to measure a relation like interest or imitation. —— "X 

'The aspirations dealt with in this study were the individual's aspirations 


for himself, Subsequent research suggests that if the hypotheses used in this 


individual’ irations for his group, they 
study to cater for the individual’s aspirations 
vec a ierarchy (23). Further research 


will sometimes hold good in more than one h 
is needed to see how far the hypotheses hold good for other kinds of aspira- 


tions like those bearing on past situations or those indicating the group the 


individual least wishes to belong to. 


A peculiar feature of Hypothesis 1 (a) is that it is the only one tested 
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(i). Hypothesis 6 (c). This hypothesis holds good for minimum 
expectations in none of the three artificial hierarchies. 


G. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


If generalizations were to be sufficiently broad to cover a wide variety of 
human groupings, a liberal conception of a group was required; and accord- 
ingly an unfashionably comprehensive definition of a group was stated above. 
The fact that some generalizations hold good for quite different sorts of 
groups justifies the use of a comprehensive term: further research may sug- 
gest some reduction in the sweeping range of the definition, although a term 
of considerable latitude is needed to eomprehend even the few varieties of 
group met with in this study. 

As planned, the hierarchies differed considerably in the sorts of group 
involved and in degree of artificiality. It was also necessary or convenient 
to introduce several other differences between the hierarchies, such as in 
the number of constituent groups, or in the determinants of group rank, or 
in the number of opportunities allowed the subject to change group member- 
ship. In addition, different sorts of subjects were put into the different 
hierarchies. Again, because the hierarchies were so different in nature, the 
methods used to gauge a particular relation could not be exactly the same 
in every hierarchy. Aspirations, for instance, were made to refer to "next 
time" in the artificial hierarchies, but to "at the height of your career" in 
the social class hierarchy. 

Despite these differences, some of the hypotheses about relations in the 
hierarchies survive as generalizations. "There are two hypotheses, it is true, 
for which little cansbe said. When Hypothesis 6 was tested, it was found 
that the behaviour of the upwardly-mobile was on the whole indistinguishable 
from that of their stationary fellow-members. Perhaps the paucity of sig- 
nificant differences owed something to the brevity of hierarchical life in the 
artificial situation. Ss were allowed very little time to get used to the mem- 
bership group, even if they were stationary and belonged to it for as long 
as it existed. The few significant differences that did emerge were at least 
in the direction predicted by the hypothesis. Similarly, on the only occasion 
that a significant difference relevant to Hypothesis 5 occurred, it was in the 
predicted direction. The other hypotheses are not as inadequaté as Hypoth- 
eses 5 and 6. 

All the hypotheses involving negative relations and tested for stationary 
persons only—Hypotheses 1 (b), 2 and 4 (b)—were supported whenever 
tested. Admittedly only one example of negative relations (minimum expec- 
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tations) was studied; but this is enough to show that the distinction between 
positive and negative relations is a necessary one: in every hierarchy at least 
one hypothesis making separate predictions for positive and negative relations 
was confirmed for the negative relation and for some of the positive relations. 
Sometimes, of course it may not be necessary to distinguish between positive 
and negative relations: Hypothesis 2 makes no distinction between the two 
kinds and holds good in all hierarchies for the negative relation and for 
certain positive relations. In general, however, the fate of those hypotheses 
that receive support in all hierarchies sdggests that a categorization of rela- 
tions even more detailed than the dichotomy used is required because the 
hypotheses have generality for some positive relations but not for others. 
It incidentally vindicates the piecemeal approach to the study of relations in 
hierarchies, for had the relations all been lumped together to form a general 
orientation scale such as has been used in investigations of racial hierarchies 
(22), important trends might have been passed over. 

It is evident that where an hypothesis holds good in all hierarchies, it does 
so only for some of the membership "aspirations" (that is, membership wishes 
or expectations). This is true even if the two hypotheses that fell barely 
short of complete support—Hypotheses 1 (а) and 3—are included. Since 
the artificial hierarchies replicate many of the aspirational tendencies dis- 
played by the real-life hierarchy of social classes, it seems that writers like 
Merton (25) may have been too pessimistic in regarding laboratory "level 
of aspiration" experiments as inadequate representations of the real thing. 

Several reasons why hypotheses should have general validity for aspirations 
only can be suggested. Firstly, the formulation of the hypotheses depended 
a great deal on knowledge already available abouf levels of aspiration. 
Secondly, the membership aspirations may have reflected the need for superi- 
ority, on which the theoretical formulations also depended very heavily, rather 
better than other relations. Thirdly, the way of gauging a membership 
aspiration was more consistent from one hierarchy to another than the way 
used to measure a relation like interest or imitation. 

The aspirations dealt with in this study were the individual's aspirations 
for himself. Subsequent research suggests that if the hypotheses used in this 
Study are adapted to cater for the individual's aspirations for his group, they 
will sometimes hold good in more than one hierarchy (23). Further research 
is needed to see how far the hypotheses hold good for other kinds of aspira- 
tions like those bearing on past situations Or those indicating the group the 
individual least wishes to belong to. 


A peculiar feature of Hypothesis 1 (a) is that it is the only one tested 
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for which significant results supporting a quite opposite hypothesis were 
encountered. Evidently, in formulating the hypothesis, it was wrongly argued 
that downward tendencies occur only when distinct hierarchical divisions 
are not recognized. ‘To judge from the present study, the directing of posi- 
tive relations below the membership group by the majority of members 
occurs only in groups at or just next to the top of the hierarchy, irrespective 
of whether this downward tendency is significant or not. Again, such down- 
ward tendencies involve only certaip types of relations: maximum expectation, 
actual expectation, imitation and prediction of primacy. It is, noticeable that 
when downward tendencies were brought to light in previous experiments, 
positive expectations were also involved (1, 13). It is clear that the hypoth- 
esis may receive direct contradiction for certain relations emanating from 
groups in particular hierarchical positions. On the other hand, the hypothesis 
was supported in most of the cases where it was in question; and, but for 
one near-borderline case, could be said to hold good for membership wishes 
in all superordinate groups of all the hierarchies. 

Hypothesis 3 is another hypothesis that would hold good as a generaliza- 
tion but for one group in one of the hierarchies. Since the hypothesis fails 
only where a minute total of subjects is available for consideration, it de- 
serves further investigation as a tenable hypothesis. Hypothesis 2 is supported 
in all hierarchies for three types of aspiration. Of course, this hypothesis 
would have been confirmed if relations were held exclusively with the mem- 
bership group; but apparently it can be confirmed even when external rela- 
tions are prevalent: the hypothesis was supported for membership wishes in 
all hierarchies although in all hierarchies more than half the subjects directed 
their membership wishes outside the membership group. 

Hypothesis 4 (a) cannot stand as a generalization because in one hierarchy 
(the X classroom) it is tenable for none of the positive relations. In the 
companion hierarchy (the Y classroom) it is supported for most positive 
relations. "The reasons why two such similar hierarchies should differ 50 
sharply are canvassed at length elsewhere (23). Even though it does not 
have general validity, the hypothesis at least helps to establish a curious 
paradox when considered in conjunction with Hypothesis 2. It could be 
said that the upper regions of some hierarchies are characterized by both 
strong and weak aspiration. For example in the social class hierarchy, the 
UM class members display stronger aspiration than persons in lower classes 
in that a greater proportion except actually to belong to high-level classes; 
while they show weaker aspiration in that a smaller proportion expect to 
improve their status (that is, expect actually to belong to a group above 
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their own). Findings like this suggest that great care has to be exercised 
in interpreting the claims that are sometimes made that one social class 
displays more ambition than another. 

It is clear from the findings discussed above that it is legitimate to make 
generalizations about the individual's relations with hierarchical groups. 
Sometimes these generalizations imply that the hierarchical position of the 
membership group has an effect on some of the individual's relations with 
the groups, as in the generalizations emerging from Hypotheses 2 and 4 
(b); and sometimes they imply that a relation subsisting between an indi- 
vidual and a group conforms to the same pattern whatever the hierarchical 
position of the group, as in Hypothesis 1 (b). 


H. SUMMARY 


Four hierarchies of groups, representing three different hierarchical types, 
were studied. In these hierarchies, seven kinds of relation that an individual 
can have with a group were considered., A number of hypotheses were for- 
mulated to predict the effect of hierarchical position of an individual's 
group on his relations with the groups in his hierarchy. It transpired that, 
where an hypothesis held good in all four hierarchies, it did so only for 
certain relations of the "aspiration" type. 
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SELF-DISCLOSURE PATTERNS IN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN COLLEGE FEMALES* 


College of Nursing, University of Florida 


SIDNEY M. JouRARD 


A. LATERAL DIFFERENCES 


Modal personality differences associated with different nationalities are 
the subject of much contemporary, research in social science. Inkeles and 
Levinson’s (1954) recent summary "of technical literature on national char- 
acter illustrates the scientific approach to the problem, but popular literature 
often provides valuable observations in this area. A particularly good and 
witty example of a literary study in “culture and personality" is Pierre 
Daninos’ (1957) satire about Major Marmaduke Thompson, C.S.I., D.S.O., 
O.B.E.—a British gentleman who enjoys comparing English manners and 
morals with the (to him) incomprehensible behavior of the French and 
Americans. In one delightful passage, Daninos describes a ship-board en- 
counter between Major Thompson and Mr. Cyrus Lippcott, an American 
businessman. The narrative proceeds: " .. . · In less than. four minutes, 
Mr. Lippcoit had told us more about himself than a Frenchman does in 
four monihs, or an. Englishman in several generations" (Daninos, 1957, p. 
153. My italics). 

Daninos’ fictional narrative contains a direct statement about national 
differences in self-disclosure patterns, and in this case, he is contrasting the 
stereotyped English “reserve” with the equally stereotyped American gar- 
rulosity in speaking about the self. The present writer has conducted several 
exploratory studies, employing a self-disclosure questionnaire, demonstrating 
that the amount of personal information which an individual will reveal 


depends upon the nature of the subject-matter, the identity and role of the 


"target-person," the feelings of the discloser with respect to the target- 
person, and the group-membership of the discloser (Jourard & Lasakow, 
1958; Jourard, 1959b). 

In connéction with group-membership, Jourard and Lasakow (1958), re- 
ported significant differences in self-disclosure patterns between races, Sexes, 
and marital statuses. The present study was undertaken to determine whether 
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different nationalities would vary in their modal disclosure patterns. More 
specifically, it was predicted that British Ss would prove to be lower dis- 
closers of self to selected target-persons than a matched sample of American Ss. 


TABLE 1 
Setr-DiscLosurE QUESTIONNAIRE 


What you like to do most in your spare time at home, e.g. read, sports, go 
out, etc. 

The kind of party or social gathering that you enjoy most. 

Your usual and favorite spare-tjme reading material; e.g, novels, non-fiction, 
science fiction, poetry, etc. 

The kind of music you most enjoy listening to; eg, popular, classical, folk 
music, opera, etc. А 

"The sports you engage in most, if any; e.g, golf, swimming, tennis, baseball, etc. 
Whether or not you know and play any card games; e.g, bridge, poker, gin 
rummy, etc. 

Whether or not you will drink alcoholic beverages; If so, your favorite drinks— 
beer, wine, gin, brandy, whiskey, etc. 

The foods you like best, and the ways you like food prepared; e.g., rare steak, etc. 
Whether or not you belong to any church; if so, which one, and the usual 
frequency of attending. 

Whether or not you belong to any clubs, fraternity, civic organizations; if so, 
the names of these organizations. 


. Any special skills that you have learned; e.g., play a musical instrument, sculpture, 


wood-carving, weaving, etc. 

Whether or not you have any favorite spectator sport; if so, what these are, 
e.g, boxing, wrestling, football, basketball, etc. 

The places that you have travelled to, or lived in during your life—other countries, 
cities, states. 

What your political sentiments are at present—your views on local or federal 
government policies of interest to you. 

Whether or not you have been seriously in love during your life before this year; 
if so, with whom, what the details were, and the outcome. 

The characteristics of that person which you dislike, that you wish that person 
would change and,improve. 

The personal deficiencies that you would most like to improve, or that you are 
struggling to do something about at present; e.g., appearance, lack of knowledge, 
loneliness, temper, etc. 

Whether or not you presently owe money; if so, how much, and to whom. 
The kind of future you are aiming toward, working for, planning for—both 
personally and vocationally, e.g., marriage and a family, professional status, etc 
Your chief complaints about your work or course of studies; e.g, the things that 
bore you, or annoy and upset you, such as tasks, assignments, people. 

'The details of your sex life up to the present time, including whether or not 
you masturbate, whether or not you have had or are having sexual relations, etc. 
Your problems and worries about your personality; that is, what you dislike 
most about yourself; any guilt, inferiority feelings, etc., that you might have 
How you feel about the appearance of your body—your looks, figure, weight— 
what you dislike and what you accept in your appearance, and how you wish 
you might change your looks to improve them. 

Your thoughts about your health, including any problems, worries or concerns 
that you might have at present. . 


. An exact idea of your regular income (if a student, of your usual combined 


allowance and earnings, if any). 
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1. Subjects 


Twenty-five female undergraduates (mean age 19.88; range, 18-25 years) 
enrolled at the University of Nottingham, England! and 25 co-eds (mean 
age 19.68; range, 18-21) from the University of Florida comprised the sam- 
ples for this study. All Ss were unmarried, and all came from comparable 
middle-class backgrounds. 


2. Materials and Procedure 


A 25-item self-disclosure questionnaire, as shown in Table 1, was admin- 
istered to the Ss with the following instruction: “If you have disclosed 
the information from the questionnaire to your Mother, Father, closest 
Male Friend at present, and closest Female Friend at present, then write 
a “1” in the appropriate space on the answer-sheet. If you have nqt told 
this information to that person, or if you have only given an incomplete 
version of the information, then write in a ‘ето’. 

Split-half reliability of the questionnaire had already been demonstrated 
with a separate American sample; odd-even r$ for each “target” subscale 
were all in the .90's. 

C. RESULTS 


Analysis of variance undertaken with individual self-disclosure scores, as 
shown in Table 2, yielded significant F-ratios for between nationalities, and 
between target-persons. There was no significant interaction between nation- 
ality and target-persons. Further analysis of target-persons showed that the 
Ss agreed in disclosing significantly more to females than to males. 

Table 3 shows that the American girls were higher disclosers than the 
British girls. Though the groups did not differ significantly for amount of 
disclosure to any one target-person, the mean total disclosure to all four target- 
persons combined was highest for the American Ss.(t = 5.72, p < 01). 

The two groups were then compared on readiness to disclose the different 
items on the questionnaire to each target-person, as follows: The number 


of English girls and American girls who had disclosed each item to a given 


target-person were employed as the xs and ys for Pearsonian product-moment 


correlations between the nationalities. The resulting r$ (Mother: ‚78; Fa- 
ther: .85; Male Friend: .86; Female Friend: .68; all significant beyond the 


L. Eyden, Lecturer in the Department of 
for providing him with the data for the 


1 The author is indebted to Miss Joan 
Social Science, University of Nottingham, 
British samples. 


i 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE OF SELF-DISCLOSURE SCORES OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN COLLEGE FEMALES 


Source df Mean square Error term F 
Between 
nationalities 1 444.02 Error (b) 5.91t 
Error (b) 48 75.41 
Between target-persons 3 271.29 Error (w) 15.05* 


Between sexes of 


target-persons 1 766.18 Error (w) 43.07* 
Family vs. friends 1 28.88 Error (w) 1.60 
Remainder 1:5 8.82 
Nationality X target 3 8.38 Error (w) 47 
Error (w) 144 18.02 
б 
Total df 199 


+ Significant at about the .025 level of confidence. 
ә Signi&cant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 


TABLE 3 
SELF-DISCLOSURE SCORES IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN COLLEGE FEMALES 


Target-person 
Mother Father Male Friend Female Friend Total 
Group x SD x SD ER SD x SD x SD 


American 19.28 5.00 1444 5.56 15.00 6.64 17.72 4.84 6644 16.28 
British 16.01 520 1220 4.64 10.96 7.08 15.28 5.12 5242 17.68 
Diff. 3.27 2.24 4.04 2.44 14.02 

t + + t + 5.72* 


t Not significant. 
* Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


01 level) indicate marked agreement between English and American girls 
on the relative disclosability of the respective items to each target-person. 
We may conclude thaf, although the two groups differed in average dis- 
closure-output, they agreed markedly in attitude concerning the relative dis- 
closability of the questionnaire items to each target-person. 


D. Discussion 


The present findings lend support to the common observation that British 
people are more "reserved" in their interpersonal transactions than Americans. 
Although the study was confined to comparison of female Ss, it seems likely 
that similar findings would emerge from a comparison of British and American 
males. 4 

A pertinent objection which might be raised against the findings of the 
present study is that they are based on too small a sample. In defense of the 
present work it may be said that the Ss were well matched with regard 
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to age, socioeconomic background, educational level, and marital status. Work 
on American samples has shown that these are pertinent matching variables, 
and so, while the samples are admittedly small, there seems little reason to 
doubt that they represent their respective universes. 

One theoretical interpretation of these data can be made in the light of 
Lewin's topological conceptions of personality structure? In commenting upon 
phenotypic differences noticeable between German and American modal per- 
sonality, he stated that the former had a "thick boundary" interposed between 
the outside world and the central regions of the personality, but this boundary 
was closer to the "periphery" of the person than was the case in the typical 
American. That is, the typical German, would regard more information about 
himself as private than the typical American: “ . . . more regions of persons 
are considered of public interest in the United States than in Germany . .. 
the American is more willing to be open to other individuals and to skare 
certain situations with other individuals than the German” (Lewin, 1936, 
p. 18. My italics). 

Lewin’s observations were made regarding the comparison of Germans with 
Americans, but they seem to be directly applicable to comparison of British 
and American modal personality as well. Perhaps it might be said that the 
English individual, like the German, divides the “private and personal” 
from the “public and disclosable” closer to his "periphery" than does the 
modal American. 

If the difference in modal disclosure patterns is a valid and a general one, 
it is pertinent to inquire into possible correlates of self-disclosure in the two 
societies, There is reason to suspect (cf. Jourard, 1959a) that self-disclosure 
is systematically related to mental, and possibly to physical health—at least 
in the American culture, Self-disclosure is one means by which a person 
Permits himself to be known by others. It is obvious that people are variably 
reluctant to permit others, even “significant others,” to know about certain 
aspects of their own personality, e.g» selected past experiences, embarrassing 
or guilt-inducing thoughts and feelings, etc. One index of both repression and 
Suppression is the withholding of disclosure to others; indeed, Freud chose 
the terms “resistance” and “repression” to describe the refusal or inability 
of his patients to disclose certain mental contents. Repression and suppression, 
EL EA i “social accessibility” of “inner personal re- 
pede s е been the subject of investigates 
Rickers-Ovsiankina (1956). She showed, through the use of a E НЕ з 
Variability in willingness to answer questions about the self was associated W 


Content of the question, the role of the inquirer, and age of the Ss. The parallel 
tween her approach and the present one 1S striking. 
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in extreme degree, are known to be factors in neurotic and psychosomatic 
disability (cf. White, 1956). It follows from considerations of this sort 
that societies which produce modal personalities with differing self-disclosure 
habits might well produce different frequencies for certain kinds of illness, 
in which suppression and repression are known to be factors. 


E. SUMMARY 


'Twenty-five female undergraduate students in a British University were 
compared with a matched sample of American female college undergraduates 
on amount of self-disclosure to the*mother, the father, the closest male friend, 
and the closest female friend. It was found that: 

1. The English females obtained lower mean total disclosure scores than 
the American Ss. 

2., Both groups tended to disclose more to female target-persons than 
to males. 

3. Both groups agreed in disclosing some items readily to a given target- 
person, and in disclosing other items in low degree to a given target-person. 
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INTENTIONAL AND UNINTENTIONAL MODELS IN 
SOCIAL LEARNING* 


Psychology Department and Mathematics Department, University of Miami 


ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS AND EpitH Н. LUCHINS 


In studies of social learning and imitation the person whose behavior is 
followed or imitated is usually an “intentional model,” one who is aware that 
he is serving as a model. Moreover, he is usually “in the know,” having 
knowledge of the specific nature of the experiment, e.g., he may have received 
instructions from the experimenter as to the answers he should give. But 
there are life situations where an individual is not aware that his behavior 
serves as a cue for someone else’s behavior. For the sake of discussion we 
shall refer to this type of social learning as a case where there is an un- 
intentional model. To obtain a comprehensive picture of social learning, 
experimentation is needed with both intentional and unintentional models. 
This report deals with experiments that compare the role in social learning 


of an intentional model with the role of an unintentional model. 


A. PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


The experiments, which will be described below, involved administration 
iduals at a time. The same individual 
responded first in each trial. His responses were overheard by the second 
person. In half of the pairs, both members were naive Ss. In the other pairs, 
one member was the E’s pre-instructed confederate. (The confederate, who 
responded first in each trial, may be regarded as an intentional model who 
was “in the know” concerning the experiment. In pairs of naive Ss, the one 
to respond first in each trial may be regarded as an unintentional model 


who was not “in the know.” 

The present experiments are similar to previous experiments that were 
administered to pairs consisting of a naive § and an intentional model. The 
report (1) of the previous experiments contains detailed descriptions of 
the maze and the instructions. The maze was а cardboard cutout of a house 
with two paths of unequal length leading to the door. The E stated that 
on each trial he would think of one of the paths as unblocked and the other 
as blocked. Each person was to try to select the unblocked path. After both 


of a two-choice maze to two indiv 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 31, 1959. 
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responded orally, the E would announce who was right or wrong. Tha 
they would go on to the next trial. The task was to discover the system or 
principle which the E was using in considering paths unblocked. As vl 
as a person thought he knew the principle, he was to write a description | 
of it on his paper and show it to the Æ, but not let the other participant — 
see what he wrote. The E would then announce whether or not it was а 
correct description of the principle that he was using. It was suggested _ 
that each participant guess at the principle whenever he had selected Фе 
unblocked path in five successive trials. 4 
Various kinds of problems were used, each involving a different principle — 
as to unblocking of paths. T 
Imitation problem. Whatever path was named by the person who repond Р 
first in each trial was considered unblocked by the Е. The first person t0 —— 
respond therefore consistently was called right while the second person was — 
called right only when he reiterated the overheard response. | 
Alternation problem. The unblocked path was alternated between the two | 
paths, beginning with whatever path was selected on the first trial in this 
problem by the person who responded first. 
Short problem. The shorter of the two paths was always considered un- 
blocked. , 
Where a confederate was used, he responded at random in the imitation — 
problem; he alternated his choices in the alternation problem; and he chose | 
the shorter of the two paths on every trial in the short problem. Hence the | 
confederate was called right on all trials in each problem. D 
An $ was considered to have found the principle of the imitation problem - 


have found the principle of the alternation problem (alternation principle) if 
he indicated that the paths were unblocked alternately. He was considered to | 
have found the principle of the short problem (short principle) if he indicated 
that the shorter of the two paths was consistently regarded as unblocked. 
A problem was considered to be solved when the underlying principle was 
reported. Early іп the course of each problem the confederate solved the prob- 
lem, and was called correct by the E, in order to give some justification 
for his being right on every trial. A problem was continued until it was _ 
solved by both participants or, if necessary, until а maximum*of 120 trials - 
was reached. Immediately after both had solved a problem or after 120 trials, — 
a new problem was given. The E did not mention that it involved a new 
principle. * 
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Each pair received two problems. In Experiment I half of the pairs re- 
ceived the imitation problem followed by the alternation problem while for 
the other pairs the alternation problem preceded the imitation problem. In 
Experiment II half of the pairs received the imitation problem followed by 
the short problem while for the other pairs the short problem preceded the 
imitation problem, 

Ss in Experiment I were 120 elementary school children in Montreal, 
Canada, ranging from 10 to 15 years of age with a mean of about 1134 
years. Ss in Experiment II were 60 high school students in Eugene, Oregon, 
ranging in age from 14 to 19 years with a mean age of 16% years. The 
confederate was selected to be close in age to the 5 with whom he was used. 


B. RESULTS 7 


In each problem ап $ was assigned a “verbal score" equal to the number 
of trials before he solved the problem. (This was to distinguish it from 
the “performance score" which equaled the number of trials before his first 
group of five successive correct trials. This report is restricted to verbal 
scores since we are interested here in verbalization of the principle rather 
than in performances made in accordance with it.) Table 1 presents the verbal 
scores obtained under each experimental condition, giving the range, mean, and 
standard deviation of the mean, with results based on only those Ss who 
solved the problem. Where there was no confederate, the table combines results 
of the § who responded first with results of the § who responded afterwards, 
but we shall distinguish between them where appropriate in the text. The 
table also gives the “grand mean,” based on combined responses of the sub- 
jects who received the problems in a given order regardless of whether or 
Not there was a confederate. The column entitled “Difference” gives the 
difference obtained when from the mean verbal score made when there was 
no confederate, there was subtracted the corresponding score when there 
Was one. : 

The previous experiments (1), which used a confederate, yielded certain 
Consistent trends. We shall now see if these trends were confirmed in the 
Present experiments for pairs involving a confederate. We are also inter- 
ested in whether or not they generalized to pairs without a confederate. 


1. Imitation Principle Most Difficult 


Previously it was found that there were more failures to verbalize the 
imitation principle than the principle involved in the alternation or short 
Problem and that verbal scores tended to be highest for the imitation problem. 
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е same trends were found in the present study both with and without 
onfederate, The table shows that the mean was always larger and the 
bound of the range usually larger for the imitation problem than for 
preceding or subsequent problem. There were eight Ss in Experiment | 
d two in Experiment II who failed to solve the imitation problem whereas 
0 failures occurred in the other problems. The grand mean shows that, 
| the average, the imitation problem required 17 more trials than the 
quent alternation problem, 47 more trails than the preceding alternation 
em, 11 more trials than the subsequent short problem, and 39 more 
s than the preceding short problem. 

We turn now to some results that the table does not present. Of the 120 
İn Experiment I, 96 Ss or 80 per cent needed more trials in the imitation 
oblem than they did in the alternation problem, and of the 60 Ss in Experi- 
lent II, 56 Ss or 93 per cent needed more trials in the imitation problem 
in the short problem. The Ss in Experiment I who solved the imitation 
Jem had a mean score therein of 51 whereas the mean score in the alter- 
n problem was 20. The Ss in Experiment II who solved the imitation 
foblem had a mean score therein of 39 whereas the mean score in the short 
foblem was 14. Thus it took more than 274 times as many trials to solve 
imitation problem than to solve the alternation or short problem. 
Differences between mean verbal scores for the imitation problem and a 
Tevious or subsequent problem were statistically significant under most ex- 
Perimental conditions and highly significant for differences based on the grand 
ans or on the means made by all the $5 in an experiment who solved a 
problem. Here and henceforth we use the .05 level of confidence as 


criterion for significance. А 


2. Hindering Influence of Preceding Problem on Imitation Problem ; 
In the previous study, where а confederate was used, failures to verbalize 
the imitation principle were relatively more frequent and verbal scores tended 
be larger when the imitation problem was subsequent to the alternation 
blem or short problem than when it was first. These trends aso 
t the preceding problem had a deleterious influence on learning © 
imitation principle. Precisely the same trends were found in the present 
tudy, both with and without a confederate. Table 1 reveals that failures 
solve the imitation problem occurred only when it followed another prob- 
lem. Under each experimental condition both the mean and the upper range 
the bound for the imitation problem were significantly larger when it was 
sequent to another problem than when it was given in the initial phase 
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of the experiment. For example, when a confederate was used in Experiment 
II, the mean for the imitation problem was 61 when it followed the short 
problem but only 24 when it preceded the short problem; the corresponding 
values for the upper bounds were 120 and 35. The grand means for the 
imitation problem given in a subsequent phase were 20 trials larger in Experi- 
ment I and 25 trials larger in Experiment II than when it was in the initial 
phase. 


3. Hindering Influence of Imitation Problem on Subsequent Problem 


'The previous study showed that verbal scores tended to be larger for the 
alternation problem or short problem when it was subsequent to the imita- 
tion problem than when it preceded it. This trend suggests that the imitation 
problem had deleterious effects on subsequent learning. 

The same direction of results prevailed in the present investigation, both 
with’ and without a confederate. Table 1 reveals that under each experi- 
mental condition both the upper bound of the range and the mean were larger 
for the alternation problem or the short problem given in a subsequent phase 
than for the same problem given in the initial phase. The differences were 
not so large as those dealt with in the preceding paragraph but did attain 
statistical significance when a confederate was used. 

In summary, the trends found in the previous study were now found under 
all the experimental conditions. Consistently the imitation problem was the 
most difficult and the first problem presented interfered with learning of the 
second problem. But certain facets of the results differed depending on whether 
or not there was a confederate and it is these facets to which we now turn. 


4. Comparison of Results With and Without a Confederate 


Table 1 (see column labeled "Difference") shows that the presence of а 
confederate apparently facilitated solution of the imitation problem when it 
was the initial problem, On the average, when there was no confederate 16 
more trials were needed in Experiment I and 4 more trials in Experiment II 
than when there was a confederate; the former difference was significant. The 
upper bounds of the range revealed the same trend: 45 more trials in Experi- 
ment I without a confederate than with one, 21 more trials in Experiment 
II without a confederate than with one. 

When the imitation problem was not the initial problem, a reverse trend 
prevailed. The intentional model apparently hindered solution of the imitation 
problem when it was given in the second phase of the experiment. In this 
phase, the mean for the imitation problem was 16 trials larger in Experiment 
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I and 13 trials larger in Experiment II with a confederate than without one; 
both differences proved statistically significant. However, the upper bounds 
of the range seemingly were not affected by the presence or absence of a con- 
federate, being at or near the maximum of 120 trials under each condition. 

The intentional model apparently facilitated solution of the alternation 
problem, whether it was given in the initial or subsequent phase. Without a 
confederate, this problem required, on the average, 11 more trials in the 
initial phase and 12 more trials in the subsequent phase than when a con- 
federate was used. The first difference attained and the second difference 
approached statistical significance. The ranges revealed the same trend. When 
an unintentional model was used, the upper bound for the alternation prob- 
lem was 70 trials more in the initial phase and 33 trials more in the subse- 
quent phase than when a confederate was used. 

A rather contrary trend was found for the short problem whose solution 
seemingly was hindered by an intentional model. When an unintentional 
model was used, the short problem required on the average, three fewer trials 
in the initial phase and seven fewer trials in the subsequent phase than when 
a confederate was used. Similarly, with an unintentional model the upper 
bound of the range for the short problem was nine trials less in the initial 
phase and 28 trials less in the subsequent phase than with a confederate. 

The difference in trials between the imitation problem and a preceding 
problem tended to be larger when there was an intentional model. (This is 
related to the apparent hindering influence of the intentional model when the 
imitation problem was in the second phase.) The trend was particularly strik- 
ing in Experiment I where the mean of the imitation problem was 60 trials 
larger than that of the preceding alternation problem with a confederate but 
only 33 trials larger without one; the corresponding increases in the upper 
bounds were 95 trials and 26 trials, respectively. The differences in the in- 
creases in trials were statistically significant. In Experiment II the same 
trend was supported by the means (although not by the upper bounds), with 
the mean of the imitation problem 46 trials larger than that of the preceding 
short problem when there was a confederate and 36 trials larger when there 
Was none. 

Another related finding is that the influence exerted by a problem on sub- 
sequent learning of the imitation principle apparently was more deleterious in 
the presencé of an intentional model. This is suggested by the fact that the 
increase in trials for the imitation problem, when it was subsequent to a given 
Problem as compared to when it preceded it, was significantly greater with a 
confederate than without one. In Experiment I the increase in the mean was 
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39 trials with a confederate but only seven trials without one; the increase 
in the upper bound was 59 trials with a confederate but only 15 trials without 
one, In Experiment II the increase in the mean was 37 trials with a confed- 
erate but only 20 trials without one; the corresponding increases in the upper 


bound were 85 trials and 54 trials, respectively. b. 


Further differences in results with and without a confederate will be 
touched on in the next subsection. 


5. Comparison of the Two Experiments 

Ss in Experiment II were high school students five years older on the aver- 
age than the grade school Ss in Experiment I. Examination of Table l-indi- 
cates that in most situations the high schdol students needed fewer trials and 
manifested less variability in the number of trials. This is shown by the fact 
that the ranges, means, and standard deviations were usually smaller in 
Experiment II than in a corresponding situation in Experiment I. Exceptions 
occurred only when there was a confederate and then only for comparison of N 
the alternation and short problem. When one of these problems was given in 
the initial phase, the mean was five trials larger, the upper bound four trials 
larger and the standard deviation 2.4 trials larger in Experiment II than in — 
Experiment I; when the problem was given in the subsequent phase, the mean 
was one trial larger in Experiment II (but the standard deviations were the 
same and the upper bound 12 trials smaller in Experiment II, the latter being 
in line with the usual trend), Aside from the cited exceptions, learning took 
fewer trials and was less variable for the high school Ss. The range, mean, 
and standard deviation in the imitation problem were smaller for the high | 
school students irrespective of whether the problem was given in the initial 
or subsequent phase 4nd irrespective of whether or not there was а confed-: 
erate. For example, when the imitation problem was in the initial phase and _ 
there was no confederate, in Experiment II the mean was 19 trials less than 
in Experiment I (with the difference statistically significant), and similarly - 
the upper bound was 49 trials less and the standard deviation 17.2 less than — 
in Experiment I. When there was no confederate, the range, mean, 
standard deviation in the alternation problem were smaller than were the 
corresponding figures for the short problem, both in the initial and subsequent 
phases. For example, when each problem was in the initial phase, for the _ 
short problem the mean was nine trials less, the upper bound 78 trials less, . 
and the standard deviation 16.8 less than for the alternation problem. 

Further differences between the two experiments will be noted in the next _ 


subsection. " 
[1 


Б x» 
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6. Comparison of First and Second Subject to Respond 


Where the experiment was presented to two naive Ss, one of them 
consistently responded before the other in each trial. Let us refer to the S 
who responded first (the unintentional model) as A and to the one who re- 
sponded subsequently as B. Comparison of responses of the A and B Ss, 
which were not presented in Table 1, will now be presented. 

In Experiment I solution of the imitation problem was generally more diffi- 
cult for A than for B, regardless of whether it was in the initial or subsequent 
phase. Differences between the two Ss were particularly striking when the 
imitation problem was the initial problem in Experiment I and it is this situa- 
tion on which we now focus. Of 20 pairs of Ss, A had more trials than B in 
16 pairs (where the difference between the two members of a pair was as large 
as 93 and averaged 38) whereas B had more trials in only four pairs" (where 
the difference was as large as 40 and averaged 23). Considering all 20 pairs, 
we find a mean of 60 for the A Ss but only 34 for the B Ss, with the differ- 
ence statistically significant. If the S tested in the presence of a confederate 
is referred to as C, then the C Ss showed a mean of 31 trials in the corre- 
sponding problem. We see that this was only slightly less than the mean for 
5 B. The ranges revealed the same trend: 19-105 trials for the A Ss, 11-83 
trials for the B Ss, and 11-60 trials for the C Ss. The standard deviations 
also showed the same trend: 38.1 for the A Ss, 21.5 for the B Ss, and 19.2 
for the C Ss. 

Turning to the initial imitation problem in Experiment Il, we find’ a very 
different situation. Now A had more trials than B in only three out of the 10 
pairs (with the difference no larger than six and averaging three), B had 
more trials in two pairs (with the difference no larger than six and averaging 
three) and they had the same number in five pairs. The mean was 28 trials 
for the A Ss and also 28 for the B Ss. The ranges were very similar (9-56 
trials for A and 4-56 trials for B) as were the standard deviations (13.1 for 
A and 12.1 for B). Thus the combined results of A and B presented in 
Table 1 for the initial imitation problem yielded a good picture of either the 
A or B Ss’ results in Experiment II but not in Experiment I. 

Consider now the imitation problem when it followed another problem in 
Experiment I. This problem was not solved by both members of two pairs 
and by an A $ of another pair. A had more trials than B in 12 of the 20 
pairs (with the difference as large as 56 and averaging 21), B had more trials 

large as 38 and averaging 19), 


than A in six pairs (with the difference as 
and they had the same number of trials in two pairs. The A Ss had a mean 
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of 56 trials and the B Ss of 51 trials. This is the same direction of results 
found in the initial phase of this experiment but the difference between the 
A and B Ss was now much smaller. Also, the ranges were now similar for 
the A and B Ss (22-120 trials for A, 20-120 trials for B) and so were the 
standard deviations (30.2 for A, 26.5 for B). 

Turning to the corresponding problem in Experiment II, we find the re- 
verse trend, since here it was the B S who tended to have more trials. The 
only failure to verbalize the imitation principle was shown by a В 5. In nine 
out of 10 pairs B had more trials than A (with the differences as large as 111 
and averaging 33) and in only one pair did A have more trials (17 more). 
The A Ss had a mean of 40 trials and the B Ss of 61 trials (or mean verbal 
scores of 40 and 56 respectively if the one failure is discarded). The differ- 
ence irf means between the A and B Ss was statistically significant. The range 
was larger for the B Ss (9-87 for A, 16-110 or 16-120 for B), as was the 
standard deviation (23.1 for A, 29.0 for B). Here the B Ss' results came 
closer to those of the C Ss (mean of 61, range of 14-120, standard deviation 
of 32.1) whereas in Experiment I it was the A Ss whose results bore the 
stronger resemblance to those of the C Ss. 

In the alternation and short problems the number of trials needed by the 
A and B members of a pair were generally similar. The means, ranges and 
standard deviations did not differentiate between the A and B Ss. For ex- 
ample, when the alternation problem was in the initial phase, A and B had 
the same number of trials in eight of the 20 pairs, A had more in five pairs, 
and B more in seven pairs. The A Ss had the same mean (31) as did the B 
Ss; the ranges were similar (5-99 trials for A, 7-95 trials for B) as were 
the standard deviations (23.9 for A, 23.3 for B). Therefore, the combined 
results in Table 1 give an adequate picture of either the A or B Ss’ results 
in the alternation problem and in the short problem. 


C. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Many investigations of social learning and imitation have used intentional 
models, who are aware that they are to serve as leaders or models, and who 
have some special knowledge which the follower lacks. "There are, however, 
social learning situations which involve unintentional models, who are un- 
aware that they are to serve as models, and who may have no more knowledge 
of the situation than the follower. The present study compared the roles 
of intentional and unintentional models. 

A two-choice maze was used. The task was to select, in each trial, the 
path which the E considered unblocked and to describe the principle which 
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the E was using. The experiment was administered to two individuals at a 
time, one of whom consistently responded first in each trial and was over- 
heard by the other. In half of the pairs, the first person to respond was the 
E’s pre-instructed confederate who served as the intentional model. In the 
other pairs, both subjects were naive so that the first person to respond served 
as the unintentional model. After both members of a pair responded orally, 
the E stated who was right or wrong. Aíter an individual described (in 
writing) what he thought was the underlying principle, the E stated whether 
or not it was correct. 

Various problems were employed. In the imitation problem the E re- 
garded as unblocked whatever path was selected by the first person to respond. 
In the alternation problem the E Alternated between the two paths. In the 
short problem the E consistently regarded the shorter path as unblocked. 
'The confederate always responded in accordance with the principle used by 
the E and therefore was called right in every trial. Early in the course of a 
problem the confederate was credited with having solved it, i.e., with having 
described the underlying principle. 

Experiment I used elementary school children in Montreal, Canada, with 
half receiving the imitation problem followed by the alternation problem and 
the other Ss receiving the reverse order of presentation. Experiment II used 
high school students in Eugene, Oregon, with half receiving the imitation 
problem followed by the short problem and the others the reverse order of 
presentation. A problem was continued until both members of a pair solved 
it or until a maximum of 120 trials was reached. For each problem an $ 
was assigned a. (verbal) score equal to the number of trials before he solved it. 

Trends of results found in a previous study (1), that had used only pairs 
of Ss consisting of a confederate and a naive S, were corroborated by the 
present study where unintentional as well as intentional models were used. 

1. The imitation problem proved more dificult than any of the other 
problems. 

2. The problem presented first apparently hindered solution of the second 
problem, 

3. Ss often responded in successive trials as if guided by a principle, long 
before they verbalized the principle. For example, they reiterated the over- 
heard response in successive trials long before they described the imitation 
principle. 

Although these aspects of the results seemed to be independent of the 
nature of the model, there were some striking and often statistically signifi- 
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cant differences in results depending on whether the first person to respond 
was a confederate (intentional model) or a naive $ (unintentional model). 

1. When the imitation problem was first, it was more readily solved in the 
presence of an intentional model (confederate) than when an unintentional 
model was used. 

2. However, when the imitation problem was the second problem presented, 
it was more readily solved when an unintentional model was used than when 
an intentional model (confederate) was used. 

3. The alternation problem, whether presented as the first or second prob- 
lem, was solved more readily in the presence of a confederate than when both 
Ss were naive. 

4. The short problem, on the other hand, was more readily solved when 
both Ss were naive than in the presence of a confederate. 

The diverse influences of the confederate, depending on whether the imita- 
tion problem was the first or second problem presented, might be accounted 
for in the following way. At the beginning of the experiment the S generally 
lacked understanding of the nature of the task and in vain sought in the maze 
for cues to the principle. The presence of a confederate may have helped to 
stabilize the situation for the S, so that he shifted his focus from the maze 
to the overheard responses. Where there was no confederate, both Ss were 
confused and puzzled as to why the first S was always right. In contrast, 
the confederate was self-assured, giving his responses with a "sense of surety,” 
and early in the course of the problem he was credited with knowing the 
underlying principle. This may have helped to give the S confidence in the 
confederate (intentional model) and to focus him on the overheard responses. 

When the imitation problem was second, Ss had already had experience 
with a principle that centered on the maze (the paths were alternately un- 
blocked or the short path was consistently unblocked). The Æ did not 
state that a new principle would be needed in the second problem. Where 
there was no confederate there was quite a dramatic change from the first 
problem to the second, because the individual who gave his responses first, 
and who had occasionally been wrong in the first problem, now was right in 
every trial in the second problem. There was not such a change when a 
confederate was involved since he was right in every trial in the first problem 
and continued to be right in the second problem. The dramatic change when 
there was no confederate may have helped to focus Ss on the overheard re- 
sponses, may have helped them to realize that the situation had changed and 
may have led them to suspect that a new principle was involved and, in par- 
ticular, a principle that was related to the first person’s responses. This may 
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be one explanation of why, when the imitation problem was second, more 
trials were needed when there was an intentional model. 

Another explanation is suggested by the qualitative data. Comments sug- 
gest that Ss resented the ease with which the confederate solved the second 
problem whereas they could make no sense of it. Having quite readily solved 
the initial problem, they were surprised and seemingly annoyed that the sec- 
ond problem should prove so difficult for them and yet appeared to be so easy 
for the confederate. It seemed that when the imitation problem was the 
second problem, competition and other ‘components of emotional tension or 
what we have elsewhere called test-tension, were more pronounced when 
there was a confederate than when both Ss were naive. It is known that 
test-tension may hinder problem solving (сї 2)s 

An explanation for the confederate’s apparent facilitating influence en solu- 
tion of the alternation problem and his apparent hindering influence on solu- 
tion of the short problem, may lie in the relative difficulty presented by the 
two problems. It was rather difficult for the elementary school Ss to discover 
the alternation pattern by themselves. That the confederate alternated between 
the two paths helped to make the children aware of the alternation pattern. 
The short problem was very easy for the high school students. They had no 
difficulty in realizing, either with or without a confederate, that the short 
path consistently was considered unblocked. Here the confederate’s responses 
were not needed for discovery of the underlying principle. Indeed, comments 
suggest that the apparent simplicity of the short problem coupled with the 
fact that the confederate consistently selected the short path—so that there 
was really no problem left for the S to solve—made some Ss suspicious that 
there might be a catch somewhere. Some postponed verbalizing the obvious 


principle, waiting to see if the E would suddenly shift to considering the 


longer path as unblocked. One wonders what results would have been 


obtained if the younger Ss had received the short problem and the high school 


Ss the alternation problem. 
It seems that the intentional model facilitated solution of a problem only 


when his responses aided naive Ss in discovering the underlying principle (as 
they did in the initial imitation problem and in the alternation problem). 
Further research is needed to study the generality of this conclusion and the 
validity of the following tentative hypothesis: Where a principle is difficult 
to discover (because of the inherent difficulty of the problem or the imma- 
turity of the Ss or their inexperience with such problems) earning tends to 
be facilitated more by an intentional model than by an unintentional model, 
whereas the reverse tends to be the case under other conditions. Future 
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research ought to use Ss of diverse ages, intellectual abilities, and educational 
backgrounds, different relationships between the members of a pair, and 
problems of various degrees of difficulty. As an example of a problem which 
is more difficult than the present alternation problem, we mention one in 
which the alternation patterns are not synchronized for the two individuals, 
i.c, on one trial one $ has to select the short path and the other S the longer 
path, on the next trial the former has to select the longer path and the other 
S the short path, etc. Preliminary experimentation showed that this problem 
was difficult for, and often was not solved by, elementary school, high school, 
and even college Ss, primarily because ofstheir assumption that on any given 
trial the same path had to be considered unblocked for both members of a 
pair. Here we see the deleterious influence of an overheard response on learn- 
ing dut to the expectation that both responses have to be synchronized. 

The high school Ss of the present experiment needed fewer trials than the 
younger Ss to verbalize the imitation principle. This finding may have been 
an artifact of differences in age, of possible differences in ability to abstract, 
generalize, and verbalize a principle, and perhaps of some cultural differences. 
Future research with different kinds of subjects may throw more light on 
the role of these factors in social learning. 

The two experiments differed with reference to the relative ease of learning 
by the unintentional model (the A $) and the follower (the B 8). Where 
elementary school children were used ( Experiment I), the unintentional model 
generally needed more trials then the follower before solving the imitation 
problem; it seemed to be more difficult for $ A to realize that he was himself 
giving the cues for cosrect responses than it was for $ B to realize the role 
A was playing. However, where high school students were used (Experiment 
П), it was the B S who generally experienced more difficulty when the imi- 
tation problem was the second problem and scores were about the same for 
the A and B Ss when it was the initial problem. Further study is needed, 
with various problems and with Ss of different ages, to investigate the 
relative ease of learning by an intentional model and by a follower. It is of 
interest, for any given problem, to vary experimental conditions in attempts 
to increase or decrease the ease of learning experienced by both mem- 
bers of a pair or by only the A S or only the B $. : 

The confederate not only knew that he had been selected by the Æ 
to serve as a model but also knew in advance the principle of solution, 
i.e., he knew that he had both leadership and “expertness.” The unintentional 
model, on the other hand, not only did not know that he had been selected 
to serve as a model but lacked advance knowledge of the principle of solution. 
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Future research ought to separate these factors. "This may be done by using 
an individual who is aware that he has been selected to serve as a model but 
who is not given advance knowledge of the solution to the problem. It may 
also be done by using an individual who is not aware that he has been selected 
to serve as a model but who is given or who happens to possess knowledge of 
the solution. Either of these situations may be varied by using as a follower 
or B S an individual who has as much or less or more knowledge of the prob- 
lem than the model. In the extreme case the follower may be an expert in the 
particular problem used. In this way one can investigate what happens when 
the factor of selected leadership is pitted against the factor of “expertness.” 
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FACTORS RELATED TO STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN CAMPUS SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS* 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio State University 


Mary L. Bacu? 


A. THE Five CATEGORIES 


Extracurricular activities are being given a place of increasing importance 
in planning in higher education. University and college administrators are 
asking how extracurricular, non-credit, activities can be used more effec- 
tively to achieve some of their educational goals. Other aspects of this 
area being given attention are the characteristics of existing extracurricular 
programs and student participation in these programs. While it is conéeded 
by some that student activity programs have grown frequently in a hap- 
hazard way (7, p. 440), few, like Dr. Robert Strozier (8), raise the question 
of the worth—either to students or to the college—of the present extra- 
curricular activities, Rather, student personnel staff members, as well as 
other staff members, seem to make several assumptions, among others: 
(1) that non-credit activities have much to contribute to all students; (2) 
that all students should take advantage of the opportunities offered by par- 
ticipation, and that those who do not, have personality and social adjustment 
problems, These assumptions provide the basis on which student personnel 
staff proceed to encourage all students to participate and to view with mis- 
givings the student whose record reveals that he has not participated in any 
of the formal activities provided. 3 

'The present study was planned in view of the fact that though the area 
of extracurricular activities and in turn student participation is viewed as 
problematic by both educators and students, few studies have investigated the 
area. The central aim of this study was to obtain information about par- 
ticipation in formal organizations. This aim was defined further as the 
obtaining of information about students who participate to varying degrees. 
Participation scores were classified into five categories for part of the anal- 
ysis and four participation categories for the remainder of the analysis. 


€ 
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"The five social participation categories were the four quartiles for the sample, 
labeled as None, Low, Middle—in the order of increasing participation. 
'The upper 25 per cent were divided further on the basis of cumulative 
point hour ratio. Those respondents with cumulative point hour ratios above 
2.30 were labeled the High participant category; those under 2.30, the 
Special participant category." 

The problem was specifically defined in the form of five null hypotheses 
to be tested. These involved testing for relationships between social partic- 
ipation and (1) total social adjustment scores, (2) social class status, as 
indicated by father's occupation, (3) place of residence, (4) college, and 
(5) sex ratio in college. 


e 
B. MEASUREMENTS 


The Chapin Social Participation Scale was selected as the measure of 
socia? participation. This scale asks for a listing of membership in organ- 
izations, attendance, financial contributions, membership in committees, and 
offices held. These indices are weighted 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively. The 
final score is obtained by summing the weights of the responses. 

Chapin reports the reliability coefficient as .887. An element of internal 
validity is inherent in the structure of the scale, according to Chapin. Further 
tests were made, however, by using the external criterion of status. The 
coefficients for these tests were reported as ranging from .33 + .10 to .84 
+ .06 (1, p. 159). 

Social adjustment was measured by the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory. This test consists of eight subtests measuring types of behavior 
which seemed best described in one word as (1) truthfulness, meaning “rel- 
ative freedom from „deliberate or unintentional inaccuracies in answering 
the questions,” (2) happiness, “contentment, a sense of well-being, and the 
feeling that life is worthwhile," (3) alienation, the degree to which the 
respondent has a “sense of social membership and acceptance, also a sense 
of basic similarity, of common humanity with others, and of psychological 
security and emotional stability in social situations," (4) sympathy, "sen- 
sitive, empathetic, non-negative responsiveness to people,” (5) purpose, 
“desire definitely directed toward a goal involving plan, evaluation, selection, 
and effort,” (6) impulse-judgment, ability to judge well between conflicting 
impulses, so that the satisfactions which are recognized as greater, but 
more remote or more difficult, are not discounted in favor of easier or more 


2 Cumulative point hours ratios are computed on the basis of: A=4 points, 
B= 3; C=?) and ПУ P 
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immediate but obviously lesser satisfactions,” (7) control, “self-control, self- 
regulation, and the ability to make and execute plans” (10, pp. 6-7). 

The test was validated by testing its ability to differentiate between 
400 pairs matched on intelligence, age, sex, but who were contrasted for 
social behavior. The bi-serial r coefficient was .90. Reliability was established 
by the test-retest method with 400 college students. The resulting reliability 
coefficient was .92. Reliability coefficients for the subtests ranged from .80 
to .90 (10, pp. 3-4). 

The score of each item within the subtests is weighted according to 
the degree to which it discriminates between the matched groups of adjusted 
and maladjusted individuals. The score weight of each question in the entire 

Diff. 

inventory approximates the ratio PE dig. This ratio is obtained by di- 
viding the differences between the percentage of the well-adjusted and the 
percentage of the maladjusted children giving correct answers, by the prob- 
able error of the difference. Keys are provided for scoring the inventory. 
A profile chart is provided to aid interpretation of scores. This chart pre- 
sents the scores on each subtest and the total social adjustment score for 
the following levels: exceptional, superior, well-adjusted, normal, low normal, 
borderline, and maladjusted (10, p. 9). 


C. ANALYSIS 


Several techniques were used for analysing the data. The F ratio was 
computed to test for statistically significant differences in (1) mean total 
social adjustment scores, and mean social adjustment subtest scores between 
social participation categories; (2) mean social participation scores between 
social class categories; place of residence, and colleges. 

The critical ratio was computed to test for significant differences between 
mean social participation scores of social class categories I and V, П and V, 
III and V, and IV and V. The critical ratio was used also to test for 
significant differences between the groups of average and above, in social 
participation, and below average and non-participants on mean scores of 
social adjustment data. 

The chi square was employed to test for statistically significant relation- 
ships betwten participation scores and various background factors such as 
age, employment and marital status. 

Mean analysis was employed on various instances also. 
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D. SAMPLE 


The data for the study were collected from a random sample of students 
in a large midwestern university. The sample was composed of an equal 
number of men and women sophomores, totalling 1200. 'This included ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the sophomore women and approximately 20 per 
cent of the sophomore men. 

A questionnaire composed of the background data sheet and the Chapin 
Social Participation Scale was mailed to the 1200 students. Eight hundred 
and five were returned, of which, 794 were usable. These 794 responses 
were classified into five participation categories. A second phase random 
sample, smaller in size, was selected from these five categories. These stu- 
dents were asked to respond to the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory. 
Of the 360 students, 272 responded. 


E. FINDINGS 


Of the background factors studied, sex, age, marital status, and military 
status are significantly related to social participation. Women participate 
more than do men. The older the student, the less likely he is to participate. 
Married and divorced students tend to participate less than do single students. 
Veterans participate to significantly less degree than do non-veterans. 

Women students who work participate to significantly less degree than 
do those who are not employed. The number of hours per week spent 
working are related significantly, also, for both men and women. 

Among men, traveling time to campus and mode of travel are related 
significantly to social participation. This seems to be consistent with other 
findings of the studyewhich indicate that men are motivated less strongly 
to participate than are women, and consequently are less willing to undergo 
inconvenience to do so. 

The amount of time spent in informal leisure activities does not dif- 
ferentiate the participant from the non-participant. Some types of informal 
leisure activities were related significantly. Participants more than non- 
participants engage in “bull” sessions. Ninety-two and seven tenths per cent 
of the male High participants engaged in "bull" sessions as contrasted to 
70.4 per cent of the participants in the None category. This difference was 
significant at the .01 level. This difference is true for both men arid women, 
with 88.7 per cent of the women in the High category participating in "bull" 
sessions as contrasted with 54.4 per cent of those in the None category. This 
difference was significant at the .01 level also. The difference may be a 
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result of the fact that participants have more social contacts and consequently 
have more opportunity to participate in that type of social relationship. 

The lack of a relationship between the amount of time spent in formal 
and informal participation may point to one of many differences which exist 
between the campus world and non-campus world. Hay's studies on partici- 
pation of rural families revealed a positive correlation between formal and 
informal participation in that particular social world (3, p. 143). 

Women who participate date significantly more than do low participants 
or non-participants. The difference was significant at the .01 level, with 
96.9 per cent of those in the High category dating as contrasted to 73.1 per 
cent in the None category. For accurate interpretation of this finding it should 
be stated that 11.4 per cent of those in the None category were married, 
as compared to the .7 per cent of the women in the High category. These 
two factors were not significantly related in the case of the male students. 

Men who are low or non-participants attend movies, plays, and concerts 
less frequently than do those who participate more. This relationship does 
not hold true for women students. 

Men in the middle and low participant categories are more active in 
sports than.those in the high or non-participant categories. 

Coffee hours and discussions, bowling and billiards, cards, checkers, and 
chess, movies and sports for women were not significantly related to social 


participation. 


1. Social Glass and Social Participation 


In order to test the second major null hypothesis that there is no statis- 
tically significant relationship between social participation and social class 
status, the respondent was asked to indicate his father’s occupation. The 
occupations were coded according to the North-Hatt prestige ratings from 
the extended North-Hatt Prestige Scale. The ratings were then placed in 
five categories: I composed of occupations rated from 96-82; П those from 
81-75; III, 74-67; IV, 66-59; V, 58-44. These categories included, roughly, 
"rofessional ; II, proprietors and dealers; II, 


the following occupations: I, pro 
white-collar employees generally; IV, 


sales and clerical workers as well as yi 
skilled and' craftsmen and kindred workers; V, service workers, semi-skilled 


and unskilled. This classification is the same as that used by Clark in his” 
study of the use of leisure as it related to levels of occupational prestige 
(2, p. 302). 


Table 1 reports the mean total social participation scores for males and 
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females in the five social class categories. As the F ratios indicate, there 
were no statistically significant differences. 

Critical ratio computed between mean scores of males in Category V 
and social class categories were as follows: Categories I and V, 1.70 N.S. 
П and V, .14 п.ѕ.; ПІ and V, .64; and IV and V, 2.49 significant at the 
.05 level. 


TABLE 1 

MEAN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY SEX AND SOCIAL CLASS 

Social class Male Female 
category N Mean N Mean 
I 35 9.43 71 24.35 
II 94 14.78 129 24.09 
III 117 13.09 141 25.20 
IV 54 6.98 48 21.25 
D У 31 15.26 22 24.09 
No data 29 7.69 23 18.65 
Total 360 12.01 434 23.89 
F ratios Male: 2.15 n.s. Female: 30 n.s. 


Although this finding is contradictory to other findings in this area (5), 
it seems explainable on two grounds: first, though the Muellers found that 
the number of memberships decreased with social class status, the difference 
was rather slight; second, it seems quite likely that students from families 
of lower class status who enter college and even more, who remain until 
approximately their sixth quarter are a very select group, to say the least. 
Such a group would undoubtedly hold attitudes positive to upward social 
movement. Social participation may be defined by them as a sign of such 
Drogress, and serve ds a force motivating them to participate. 

The significant difference between the participation of those males in 
Category IV and V is more difficult to explain. It may be possible that 
although those in IV are low they are still more secure in their position 
than those in V. Those in Category IV can undoubtedly retain many of 
their social contacts, while the lower group V will have to develop new 
social relationships to replace those left behind. It is interesting to note 
that there is not a statistically significant difference between the women 
students in Categories IV and V. This may be a reflection of the greater 
tendency of women to be more active social participants than men. 


2. College of Enrollment and Social Participation 


Differences, statistically significant at the .01 level, do exist between 
colleges on social participation mean scores. 'Table 2 reports the mean 
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social participation scores by sex and college. The special curriculum and 
the College of Agriculture have the highest mean social participation scores 
for men students. The mean scores for students in the special curriculum 
and in Home Economics were the highest among women students. It is of 
interest to note that the Iowa State College study found students in Home 
Economics to be more active than those in other colleges (4, p. 12). 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY SEX AND COLLEGE 
Male Female 

College N | Меап N Mean 
Agriculture 50 18.50 12 30.50 
Arts and Science 86 12.53 82 22.52 
Commerce 73 11.55 33 16.60 
Education 43 11.72 190 24.26 
Engineering 105 8.70 2 4.50 
Home Economics 53 32.04 
Nursing + 1$.09 

Dental Hygiene and 
Technology 1 3.00 11 23.82 
Other 2 28.50 7 35.28 
Total 360 12.01 434 23.89 


F ratio Male: 3.63 sign. at .01 level 
Female: 2.74 sign. at .01 level 


The sex ratio in a college does not appear to be a significant factor influ- 
encing participation. Although some colleges which were predominately 
male or female had mean social participation scores pelow those for the 
entire male or female sample, respectively, other colleges with similar sex 
ratios had mean scores above those for the entire sample. The critical ratio 
computed between some combined colleges, which were primarily male, and 
combined co-educational colleges was not significant. Nor was the critical 
ratio computed for the female sample between similar combinations. 


3. Residence and Social Participation 


Table 3 reports the mean social participation scores by sex and residence. 
Place of residence is an important factor in social participation. Those living 
in sorority and fraternity houses had the highest mean social participation 
scores. Men living in dormitories ranked second among male residences; 


while women students living with parents, relatives or friends ranked second 
' mean social participation 


among the women's residences. Women students 
regardless of residence. 


Scores exceeded mean participation scores for men, 
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TABLE 3 
Mean SoCIAL PARTICIPATION Scores Bv SEX AND RESIDENCE 
Male Female 
Residence N Mean N Mean 
Parents, relatives 
and friends 66 11.36 125 26.10 
Dormitory 52 12.48 163 22.18 
Rooming house 90 11.14 57 18.84 
Fraternity and 
sorority 54 22.59 65 31.00 
Apartment 70 6.31 10 9.20 
Other 28 с 9.25 14 22.07 
Total 360 12.01 434 23.89 


F ratios Male: 10.38 sign. at .01 level 
Female: 4.00 sign. at .01 level 


These findings seem understandable from several points: (1) sororities 
and fraternities frequently require some participation in campus organizations, 
(2) living in residences devoted entirely to students facilitates the encourage- 
ment of participation by other active students and by offices of the deans of 
men and women which are able to communicate more effectively with these 
housing units as contrasted with communication with rooming houses serving 
from one to twenty students. The fact that town girls are so active may 
be a reflection of the importance given to social participation by all girls 
generally. It is important to note also that the Dean of Women’s Office 
on the campus was making a concentrated effort to bring the town girls into 
the various organizations available. 

. The lowest participant group for both males and females resided in 
apartments. Many of these students are married, a factor associated with 
low participation. 


4. Social Adjustment and Social Participation 


As indicated above, social adjustment was measured by the Washburne 
Social Adjustment Inventory. Exceptional adjustment is indicated by a score 
of 0-30; superior adjustment, 31-50; the well-adjusted by a score from 51-70; 
normal adjustment, 71-109; low-normal, 110-144; borderline, 145-194; and 
maladjustment by a score from 195-446. A larger percentage, of the low 
participants was at the low-normal and borderline levels of social adjustment 
than any other category, with 33.2 per cent, as compared to 18.4 per cent 
of the high participants; 13.4 per cent of the non-participants, 11.7 per cent 
of the participants in the special category, and the lowest percentage, 8.9 
of the middle participants. 
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"Table 4 reports the mean total social adjustment scores, and the computed 
F ratio for males and females in the five social participation categories. 
As indicated, all of the mean scores are within the normal range. It is 
interesting to note that the males in the special category have a higher 
mean total social adjustment score, indicating poorer social adjustment, 
whereas the females in the special category have the lowest mean total social 
adjustment score, or better social adjustment. 


TABLE 4 
TorAL SociAL ADJUSTMENT MEAN SCORES BY SEX AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION CATEGORIES 


Social 


participation Male Female 
categories N Mean N Mean 
Special 1 88.00 21 77.24 
High 23 80.13 27 $0.13 
Middle 29 82.79 35 81.83 
Low 36 81.25 33 8% 52 
None 26 $4.65 21 89.29 
Total 125 82.70 137 82.24 


F ratios Male: .218 ns. 
Female: 1.52 ms. 


As indicated by the F ratios there is no statistically significant relation- 
ship between social participation and social adjustment. For the females, 
however, the mean social adjustment scores increased with decreased partic- 
ipation. This indicates that the students who were participating may have 
a slightly better adjustment than those who participate to a lesser degree or 
not at all. A similar trend is observable for the males, with the exception 
that the special category had the highest mean social adjustment score which 
is indicative of poorer social adjustment. E 

Of the subscale mean scores, the one significant difference was found to 
exist between females in the social participation categories on the charac- 
teristic of sympathy. The F ratio for females was 4.12, significant at the 
01 level. From the data it was apparent that the amount of sympathy de- 
creases with decreased social participation. It is of interest also, that although 
the relationship was not statistically significant, once the special category 
was discounted, mean scores on the happiness sub-scale for women steadily 
increased from the high participant to the non-participant category, indicating 
a decrease in'happiness with a decrease in participation. bee 

'The findings of this study on the relationship between social participation 
and social adjustment are similar to those of several other studies which 
investigated this relationship, though in somewhat different terms. Remmer's 
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study in extracurricular activities found low but positive correlations between 
activities scores and the following attributes: intelligence, honesty, judgment, 
initiative, industriousness, cooperativeness, appearance and scholastic achieve- 
ment. The subjects for this study were 100 randomly selected women grad- 
uates of the class of 1939 at Purdue University (6). The unpublished 
seminar paper by Rowena Wyant, reported by Chapin (1), found that a 
comparison of 33 respondents at the highest extreme of participation scores 
with the 33 at the lowest extreme showed a slightly better adjustment as 
measured by the Bell and Rundquiest-Sletto Adjustment Scales for those 
with higher participation scores. When the two groups were matched on 
sex distribution, American Council Scores, father’s occupation and nativity 
of parents, the recomputed adjustment scores showed substantially improved 
adjustment for the group with the higher social participation. An investi- 
gation by J. N. Washburne (9), seeking to find factors related to social 
adjustment of college girls, found that those college girls most likely to be 
socially and emotionally well adjusted are those who are engaged in college 
activities—as one factor among several others. 

In sum, evidence available points to a positive relationship between social 
participation and certain personality traits and measures of social adjustment. 
In most of the findings, however, the positive relationship has been slight. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


By way of concluding, it should be pointed out that the low and non- 

participant categories, in particular, include different types of individuals. 
Some non-participants are veterans or older students returning to accomplish 
a particular task. As such, they do not identify with the student role, but 
in a sense are people in a situation defined as transitional. The campus is 
not a way of life to them, including active participation, and complete im- 
mersion in a collegiate world. Rather it is one aspect of their life, a means 
to another anxiously awaited status. At the same time, some non-participants 
are students who have become, at one time, so immersed in campus social 
life that they have been unable to maintain academic standards. These are 
t.e students who have moved from a high participant status to that of a 
non-participant in an effort to improve their academic standing. 

The non-participant category also includes some students in a technical 
curriculum which demands such a large portion of their time for study that 
the small amount of leisure time remaining is rapidly consumed in informal 
activities such as dating. Among the non-participants, also, are undoubtedly 
some students who, living in rooming houses and apartments feel cut off 
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from the campus life. Lacking the initiative necessary to enter organizations 
alone, they also lack the encouragement and companionship of other socially 
active students which could serve as a motivating force for their entering 
and becoming participants in campus life. 

'The participant category includes an equally large number of students in 
a variety of situations. Among the very active students are those with 
sufficient intellectual ability to do well academically and have ample time 
remaining for a variety of activities. "This may be due in part to the require- 
ments which their particular curriculum imposes upon them. At the same 
time, some students in this category overestimate their ability to maintain 
academic requirements and engage, simultaneously, in many organizational 
activities, Here we find those, particularly women students, who feel the 
outcomes of participation are adequate compensation for low academic 
achievement. In this category, also, are those students who have been able 
to organize their campus life in such a manner as to participate to a moderate 
degree and still fulfill their academic responsibilities. 

In view of the varied circumstances of students in the non-participant and 
participant categories, it is impossible to generalize about either category. 
The staff concerned with the problems of participation might recognize that 
some students in each category need some assistance. Certainly the student 
participating at the cost of academic achievement needs assistance in evalu- 
ating his or her goals and the means of achieving them. Preferably this 
assistance should come before the student is so near academic failure that 
he must forego all social participation in formal activities with the hope of 
raising his academic standing. 2 

Equally in need of help is the non-participant who feels cut off from ® 
campus life, partially as a result of his housing. This is particularly true 
in situations where the student desires to participate but is not sufficiently 
aggressive to do so independently. To this writer it is questionable whether 
the non-participant who is a transitional student, by his own definition of 
the situation, should be viewed as needing assistance or encouragement to 
participate. It seems possible that since such a student is older and more 
directly goal-oriented in most cases, he will structure his life to meet his 
needs in the. framework of a social world wider in scope than that of the 
campus. It is plausible, also that those students in exacting curricula may 
find their recreational needs met morc adequately by informal social rela- 
tionships. Such relationships would provide a relatively free unstructured 
situation to complement the highly formal and rigidly structured academic 
Program in which they participate. Whether participation or non-partic- 
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ipation is a personal problem or a campus problem is largely determined 
by the individual student's needs and by the functions which formal organi- 
zations serve in the campus community. 


10. 
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DOMINANCE, PERSISTENCE, SELF-CONFIDENCE, AND 
SPOUSAL ROLES IN DECISION MAKING*? 


Department of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State University 


WILLIAM Е. KENKEL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Students of the individual and family alike should find of importance 
research on the role behavior of spouses when jointly engaged in decision 
making. A number of studies has discovered that individuals behave differ- 
ently in small problem solving situations (7, 8, 9, 10). The causes and the 
consequences of the different role behavior of individuals is less well under- 
stood. 

Insights into the way in which husbands and wives behave in decision 
making sessions with their spouses can come from several directions. "There 
is, first of all, an apparent social psychological requirement of small group 
interaction for different types of behavior. Interaction of small decision 
making groups seems to call for behavior much of which can be classified 
as either being related to accomplishment of the decision making task itself 
or to the achievement or maintenance of harmonious relations within the 
group. In terms of Bales’ system of interaction process analysis (1), the 
bifurcated functions would be referred to as “task” and "social emotional” 
behavior, Carter (3), in the factor analysis of the behavior variables used 
in a number of different studies, found that three behavior dimensions con- 
sistently emerged, despite the fact that the groups differed in size, in the 
nature of the group task and in leadership structure. In addition to the task 
and social-emotional dimensions, Carter isolated one termed “individual 
prominence,” or behavior related to the person’s attempt to stand out from 
the group. On the strength of studies such as these, we conclude that there 
is something approaching a fundamental differentiation of behavior in small 
problem solving groups. Behavior differentiation, therefore, should be ex- 
pected to be found in family decision making groups. 

In addition to the differentiation of action that takes place in small problem 
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solving groups, research also indicates that there is a pronounced tendency 
for individuals to adopt specialized roles in small group interaction (8). 
One person frequently out-performs all others in task behavior, while some- 
one else leads in social emotional behavior. Assuming that the tendency for 
specialization in the different behaviors is relevant for family decision 
making, the question arises which spouse will tend to address himself more 
to accomplishing the task or solving the problem and which will be more 
concerned with the emotional tone of the decision making session. The 
problem can be attacked from several directions. Drawing on the work of 
Zelditch (11), the roles played in family decision making could be related 
to the nature of the culturally prescribed roles for spouses in the family or 
in society generally. Strodtbeck (9) reports ethnic differences in the part 
played by husbands and wives in a problem solving situation, and we might 
reasonably expect social class differences as well. 

It is the intent of this paper to investigate certain personality charac- 
teristics that are expected to have a bearing on the way in which husbands 
and wives divide between themselves the task and social emotional actions 
in decision making. As Slater (8) has observed, there may well be person- 
ality factors which predispose a person to assume a particular role and, at 
the same time, make it unlikely that he could play a role different than that 
in small group interaction. Haythorn (5) discovered that certain personality 
traits facilitated, while others depressed, the effective functioning of small 
groups. In terms of the present study, various personality factors could be 
thought of as reinforcing or counteracting whatever social or cultural forces 
may be influencing the husbands and wives to play a certain role when inter- 
acting with their spouse. 


* B. PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


"Three personality dimensions were hypothesized to have a relationship to 
spousal roles in decision making : Dominance, persistence, and self-confidence. 
The dimensions were among those utilized by Brim (2) in his studies of the 
decision process. The three dimensions each were measured by a five-item 
scale consisting of items derived by Brim from French's (4) review of 
factor studies of personality. Inter-correlations among the dimensions were 
computed, in the present study, for husbands and wives separately. Five 
of the six correlations ranged between .06 and .25, while dominance and 
persistence among husbands correlated — 42. This would seem to indicate 
that the characteristics cam be treated as separate personality dimensions. 
Furthermore, they would seem to be the sort of characteristics that would 
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have a bearing on the role a person would assume when interacting with his 
spouse in a decision making session. 


C. Spousat ROLES IN DECISION MAKING 


The way in which the spouses behaved in decision making was analysized 
according to Bales' (1) system of Interaction Process Analysis. This system 
consists of a set of 12 categories into which can be placed all types of overt 
behavior. Six of the categories are for behavior that relates in a direct 
manner to getting the job done, or in this case, to reaching the decision that 
lies before the group. The remaining six categories have to do with behavior 
relevant to the integration, solidarity and emotional tone of the group. 
Through the use of Bales’ system, we were able to derive an objective 
account of the part the spouses played in decision making. In the present 
analysis we will relate the personality measures to the total amount of 
talking done by each spouse, their performance of expressive Or social emo- 
tional positive actions, and their performance of “giving” and “asking” 
types of task oriented actions. 

The role behavior of the spouses includes also a measure of their relative 
influence during the decision making session. Influence, as developed in 
our earlier studies (6), consisted of the relative proportion of all the items 
selected by the couple that was originally selected by each spouse. Opera- 
tional definitions were developed and the couples were classified as having 
about equal influence, the husband having more influence than his wife or 
the wife haying more influence than her husband. 


D. THE SAMPLE 


Twenty-five married student couples constituted a purposively selective 
sample for this phase of our pilot decision making study. Age, education,. 
and financial status were thus at least crudely controlled. In addition, only 
couples were selected who had at least one child, in which the husband was 
providing the major support for the family and in which the wife was not in 
labor force, The various controls sought to reduce the possible influence of 
cultural and social forces on the role behavior of the spouses. It was hoped 
that in this way the personality factor would be emphasized. The couples 
were given a decision making problem found practical in our previous study 
(6, 7). Each couple was asked to assume that they had received a gift of 
$300 with the stipulation that none of it could be saved nor could any of it 
be used for items they had previously decided to purchase. They were asked 
to discuss between themselves how to spend the money and in about an 
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half hour to reach agreement on its use. Paper, pencils and $300 in stage 
money were furnished in order to help the couple make their trial allocations 
of the money. 

E. FINDINGS 


In this section we will report our findings with respect to the relationship 
between the three personality dimensions and spousal roles in decision making. 
The scales scores were arrayed separately for husbands and wives and each 
array was divided as near the midpoint as possible. The high and low 
scorers will be compared with respect to whether they performed more, less 
or about the same number of expressive and task actions as their spouses 


and with respect to their influence on the decision outcome. 
? 


l. Dominance 


Brim defines dominance as the "tendency to have one's own way even in 
the fáce of opposition" (2). In terms of the present study, the more dominant 
male did indeed have his own way more frequently than the less dominant 
one. He was more likely, as indicated in Table 1, to have greater influence 
than his wife and was more likely than other males at least to have the same 
amount of influence as his wife. Conversely, when the male was less 
dominant his wife was decidedly more likely to have greater influence on 
the decision outcome. 


When the husband was dominant, the wife was less likely to out-talk her 
husband. She was also less likely to perform more of the problem solving 
attempts. She was more likely than other wives to out-perform her husband 
in asking questions and in expressive behavior. Both of these latter sorts of 
actions would seem to be appropriate for the wife of a man who needs to 
dominate. It should be noted that the dominant males themselves actually 
out-talked their wives less frequently and out-performed them in ideas less 
frequently than the submissive males, In a sense, then, dominant men did 
not dominate the discussion, but neither did they let their wives dominate it. 

Contrary to the findings for the men, women scoring high in dominance 
were less likely than others to have more influence on the decision outcome 
than their spouse. They were more likely than other wives to out-perform 
their husbands in asking questions. While they were less likely to contribute 
more of the problem solving attempts, when wives performing more of the 
problem solving attempts and those contributing about the same number as 
their spouses are combined, little difference is noted between the dominant 
and submissive wives. About three-fourths of the dominant wives talked as 
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much as or more than their husbands, as opposed to half of the submissive 
women. All in all, the relationship of dominance in women to the role they 
played in a decision making session with theit husbands was not clear cut. 


2. Persistence 

This dimension is defined as "willingness to stick to a task" (2). It might 
be expected that individuals with such a willingness would behave uniquely 
in a discussion group, perhaps talking more, asking more questions and, 
particularly, making more of the problem solving attempts. It might further 
be assumed that, by virtue of theit taking a strong part in the group's dis- 
cussion, their influence would be greater. As indicated in Table 2, the per- 
sistent male neither attempted more problem solutions nor asked more 
questions than his wife. Persistent males did exhibit a tendency at least to 
talk as much as their wives, more so than did the less persistent husbands, 
and the wives of persistent men were less likely than other wives to out- 
talk their husbands. Persistence among males had a definite, negative effect 
on influence. Sixty per cent of the less persistent men had as much or more 
influence on their wives while this was true of only 20 per cent of the more 
persistent males. 

Among females, just as among males, there was little relationship between 
persistence and the relative performance of task oriented actions. The less 
persistent wife actually talked as much as her husband more frequently than 
did the more persistent wife and she out-talked her husband almost as fre- 
quently as did other wives. Once again, we note a strong negative relation- 
ship between persistence and influence. The less persistent wives had as 
much influence as their husbands in 21 per cent and more influence in 72 per 
cent of the cases; the corresponding percentages for the more persistent wives 
were Û and 55. 

Persistent individuals of both sexes did not seem to exhibit a “willingness 
to stick to a task,” if such willingness was adequately measured by asking 
questions and giving opinions and suggestions about the task assigned. The 
negative relationship between Persistence and influence led us to suspect that 
Persistence, as measured herein, was an undesirable, offensive personality 
trait, possibly akin to stubbornness or the inability to see another’s point of 
view. Inspection of the scale items, however, does not support this. A per- 
sistent person would agree to the statement "I am a steady worker,” and 
would disagree that his interests changed rapidly, that he preferred a job 
that offered constant change, travel, and variety, that he liked to change from 
one type of work to another frequently and that he craved excitement. While 
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there is a certain face validity between these items and persistence, it sti] 
may be that they tap a personality dimension consisting of something mw 
than a willingness to stick to a task. 


3. Self-Confidence 


The scale items related to this dimension were designed to measure a 
person's confidence in his ability to be generally successful (2). It 
predicted that confident individuals would take a firm role when interact 
with their spouse in a decision making session and would have at least th 
same or more influence than their spouse. Neither of these predictions proved 
to be true for the male. Table 3 indicates that there was practically no 
difference between the more and less confident males and their relative a 
tempts at problem solving. Self-confident males were less likely to have m 
influence than their wives and were about as likely as other males to 
equal influence. There was a difference, however, in the amount of que 
asking among the males, with the self-confident males asking more or the 
same number of questions as their wives more frequently than the husb 
that lacked self-confidence. The difference in total amount of talking 
not great, but it was in the direction of more talking by the self-confi 
men. Self-confident males were somewhat more likely to perform as many 
more expressive actions than their wives. In this and other studies we 
found that women tend to specialize in expressive behavior. There is 
hint here, then, that self-confidence may be related to, or a part of, 
sense of inner security that allows one to depart from the role traditional 
to his sex. 

Among women, the confident ones out-performed their husbands in 
lem solving attempts more frequently than did other wives. Self-confi 
women also had greater influence. They out-talked their husbands 
what more often, These relationships are consistent with the predictic 
The wives who were high in self-confidence were somewhat less likely 
specialize in social emotional behavior, which may indicate a greater pro 
sity to depart from the role found typical among wives. 


F. Discussion 


This paper is meant to be illustrative of a research procedure and 
gestive as to relationships between personality variables and spousal 
in decision making. Accordingly, we will not dwell on an interpretation. 
the findings. In general, the personality variables studied were found 
have a more complex relationship with decision making roles than m 
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have been imagined. Self-confidence appeared to relate in the predicted 
direction for women but not for men, and persistence, when related at all, 
was in the direction opposite from that hypothesized. The rclationship 
between dominance and decision making behavior was more clear cut and 
consistent with the hypothesis for the males than the females. 

It is amazing that the findings of this study proved to be no more definitive 
than they are. With the various social and cultural forces controlled, it 
was thought that the personality factors would emerge as a greater influence 
on the roles of husband and wife. Perhaps we chose the “wrong” personality 
factors. It would be well to investigate, too, the interrelationships of the 
personalities of husbands and wives. Perhaps it is more the way their 
personalities fit together than the specific traits of either spouse that has a bear- 
ing on the part they play in a joint discussion. Some allowance must be made 
for the smallness of our sample. Studies with similarly small samples have, 
however, uncovered more definitive relationships. The present research 
should help keep us sensitive to the desirability of continuing to check both 
our theoretical schemes and research instruments in experimental settings. 
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CORRELATES OF SUCCESS IN LEADERLESS 


GROUP DISCUSSION* 
Psychology Department, University of Н. 


RALPH J. KIESSLING AND RICHARD А. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Клин 


In recent years the leaderless group discugsion, also known as “unsupervised 
group discussion” (Brody, 1947), “group oral performance test” (Mandell, 


1946), and “group interview test” (Fields, 1950; M 
increasingly used to supplement or, in some instances, 
ment interview as a selection technique. As carly as 


eyer, 1950), has been 
to replace the employ- 
1950, Fields (1950) 


mentions at least 44 organizations in the United States that were using the 


technique or experimenting with it. Such countries 


as England (Bridges 


and Isdell-Carpenter, 1947; Garforth, 1945), Australia (Bass, 1950a), and 
Germany (Simoneit, 1940) have also reported using the method in military 


and industrial selection. 


Although its use appears widespread, relatively few studies report correlates 
of success and failure. Bass and White (1950) obtained correlations ranging 
from .25 to .60 between leaderless group discussion ratings and “buddy 
ratings” of fraternity members. Mandell (1950) found a correlation of 43 
between leaderless group discussion results and a supervisory judgment test 
in a study of shipyard foremen. In a survey of several civil service com- 


missions, Maslow (1952) found varying degrees 
—.09 to .30, between discussion group proficiency ап 


B. PROBLEM 
Bass (1950b) and others (Jaspen, 1949; Maslow, 


of relationship, from 
d, written test results. 


1952) have proposed 


that leaderless group discussion performance may be related to such factors 


as intelligence, aptitude, personality, and social skills. 


will investigate some of these factors. 


C. HYPOTHESES 


The present study 


To evaluate the leaderless group discussion as a selection technique, the 


following hypotheses are presented : 
1. There is a significant positive re 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 10, 1959. 
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in a group discussion performance (hereafter referred to as GDP) and in- 
telligence. 

2. There is a significant positive relationship between GDP and maturity 
(to be measured by age). 

3. There is a significant positive relationship between GDP and aptitude 
for the vocational field being considered. 

4. There is a significant positive relationship between GDP and expe- 
rience in the vocational field being considered. 

5. There is a significant positive relationship between GDP and the 
following personality traits (to be measured by the appropriate scale on the 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory): (a) Sociability, (b) Confidence, 
(c) Emotional stability, (4) Personai relations, (e) Analytical thinking. 


D. Метнор 
. 1. Subjects and Procedure 


The subjects were 87 applicants for the Honolulu Police Academy at 
a regular quarterly selection program. Normally the Police Department 
uses a method of multiple cut-off selection devices, but the authorities waived 
this regulation and agreed that no subject would be informed of his success 
until the end of the study. The applicants were also informed of this change 
in policy. Altogether 133 candidates applied for admission to the police 
training program; however, 46 dropped out of their own accord; the re- 
maining 87 candidates were used for this study. 

Each applicant was subjected to the usual Honolulu Police Department 
battery of selection devices in the following order: application form, Otis 
Intelligence Test, Public Personnel Test for Policemen, physical agility 
test, and leaderless group discussion. Immediately following the last-named 

"step, the senior author was allowed to administer the Heston Personal Ad- 
justment Inventory. Those that passed all the usual tests were then inter- 
viewed by the Chief of Police as the final selection step before being admitted 
to the Academy. 

The correlates of GDP to be used in this study were obtained as follows: 


2. Intelligence 
The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (administered with 
a false cover sheet to reduce some of the anxiety related to taking intelligence 
tests) was used to measure intelligence. Raw scores were used for the compu- 
tations in this research. For the subjects, a range of 5 to 58 with a mean 
of 25.16 and a standard deviation of 10.39 was obtained on the Otis. 
| 
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3. Aptitude 


Aptitude for being a policeman was obtained by using the Public Personnel 
Test for Policemen, forms A-10 and B-10. Although face validity of this 
test is high, validation studies are still in preliminary stages. The test is 
- primarily a verbal test, consisting of 100 multiple-choice items dealing with 
police problems and related material, plus a twenty-item test of memory. 
The raw score range was 23 to 106 with a mean of 56.78 and a standard 
deviation of 16.92. 
4. Experience 


The application blank requested information regarding any experience 
related to police work. Although no candidate had ever worked on a civilian 
police force previously, 22 subjects had at least one year of experience in 
closely related positions. Such experience included work as military police, 
military security guards, members of private detective agencies, and prison 
guards. 

5. Personality and Social Skills 

The Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory was selected for this study. 
Its choice was largely based on the traits it measures, its appropriateness for 
the present population, and convenience in administering and scoring. The 
Heston scales used for this study were Sociability, Confidence, Emotional 
Stability, Personal Relations, and Analytical Thinking. 

In order to reduce motivation for faking as much as possible, the Heston 
was administered following the leaderless group discussion, allowing a brief 
interval for relaxation. The senior author administered the test, assuring the 
subjects that the data was for his personal use only; since the men were 
aware that research was being conducted, it appears likely that they accepted 
the explanation. Each group was told that taking the test was not obligatory 
and that anyone who wished could leave; no one did so. The median range 
of raw scores on the five scales was 9 to 38; the median average was 27.02; 
the median standard deviation was 7.05. 


6. Group Discussion Performance 

It is widely recognized that the value of the group discussion interview 
depends largely upon the abilities of the evaluators. The Honolulu Police 
Department chooses one rater from each of the following groups: Honolulu 
Civil Service, Hawaiian Armed Services, the fields of psychiatry or psy- 
chology, and the field of social work; all must have group interviewing or 
related experience. This study covered three days of interviewing and 
utilized the services of eight different evaluators. 
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Before each discussion, the candidates were allowed to read the instructions 
for participating in the group discussion and the two problems to be dis- 
cussed. The following is an example of one of the problems: 


You, a policeman, are patrolling on foot a beat in the Palama area. 
A gang of juvenile boys for some time has been terrorizing the residents 
of this area and the police force has been instructed to "crack down." 
Some of these boys are known to be “cop haters” and would not hesitate 
to use violence if approached by a police officer. 

At 1:30 a.m. you come upon two boys removing a tire from a new car 
parked on the street. As you approach, you suddenly realize that there 
are at least fifteen boys around you. 

What would you do? Why? 


The instructions indicated that the applicants would have 30 minutes 
to discuss two such problems and were expected to agree on the possible 
solutions by the end of the discussion. 


The evaluators were instructed to rate the candidates on six different 
criteria and to provide an over-all rating based on these criteria. The criteria 
are: appearance and bearing, voice and speech, manner, effectiveness of ex- 
pression, group reaction, and adaptation to group. Each criterion is carefully 
defined. However, only the over-all evaluation is used for the final Police 


Department decision. It was, therefore, decided to use the over-all rating 
for this study. 


The ratings were made on a letter grading scale similar to that used at 
many colleges: A (outstanding), B (definitely acceptable), C (acceptable), 
D (questionable), and E (unsatisfactory). Plus or minus ratings could be 
attached to each letter grade, which provided for a 15-point rating scale. 


The steps involved for the evaluation of the group discussion are as 
follows : 


l. Candidates are given specific instructions and copies of the two 
problems to be discussed about 15 minutes before the interview is to begin. 

2. At the appropriate time, the candidates are brought in, usually in 
Eroups of six, and seated at one end of a long conference table; the 
evaluators have been seated at the other end. 

3. The candidates are instructed to begin their discussion. 

4. After 30 minutes, the discussion is ended. 

5. After the discussion, the raters make their evaluations independently 
of each other, the candidates being identified by numbers placed at their 
seats. A few minutes break is allowed before the next group is brought 
in. 

6. A clerical helper averages the over-all ratings of the four judges 
on each candidate to provide his GDP rating. 


1 


| 
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E. RESULTS 
1. Reliability 


Inter-rater reliabilities for each day's evaluations were obtained by Pearson 
product-moment correlations. Since there were four raters on each of three 
days, eighteen correlations were obtained. 'The range of correlations was 
from .32 to .93; the median correlation was .65. Using Fisher's z trans- 
formation, the mean of the reliabilities was .66. This compares with results 
from other studies; for example, a similar reliability study obtained a range 
of 35 to .96 with a median of .70 (Maslow, 1952) ; a study by Bass (1949) 
found the inter-rater reliability range to be .41 to .90 with a mean of .72. 


2. Validity 
All of the correlations cited below are Pearson product-moment corre- 


lations, Table 1 presents the correlations obtained on each of the three days 
of interviewing plus the over-all correlations of each variable with GDP. 


TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN GROUP Discussion PERFORMANCE AND EicHT 
VARIABLES FoR EACH or THREE DAYS OF RATING AND FoR TOTAL RATINGS 


Variables GDP-Day 1 GDP-Day 2 GDP-Day 3 GDP-Over-all 
Age 18 08 —29 06 
Intelligence .33 .33 a7** 355—6 
Police aptitude .43* 42* 14 33% 
"Sociability" 45 .05 14 42 
* Confidence" —.03 .28 20 .25* 
"Emotional 

stability" 42 .05 .03 46 
“Personal relations" .02 -06 д1 .03 
“Analytical 

thinking” 07 05 27 14 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

a. Hypothesis 1. The coefficient of correlation between total GDP and 
intelligence as measured by the Otis Intelligence Test was .35, which is 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. Intelligence, then, appears to be 
a factor in succeeding in a leaderless group discussion. 

b. Hypethesis 2. The correlation between age and GDP was .06, a rela- 


tionship that fell far short of significance. Apparently, at least for this 
sample, maturity as measured by age did not relate to success on GDP. 

1 It must be recognized that the validation as discussed in this study is concurrent 
validity. 
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c. Hypothesis 3. Total GDP and the police aptitude test correlated .33, 
which was significant at the .01 level of confidence. Subjects who were 
successful in comprehending the operations of a policeman were also more 
successful in group discussion. 

d. Hypothesis 4. A fourfold chi square table was set up between the 
upper and lower one-half of the population on GDP scores, and candidates 
with and without previous police experience. A chi square of .00 illustrated 
that there was no statistically significant difference between experienced and 
inexperienced police candidates as to their success in group discussion. 

e. Hypothesis 5. "This hypothesis was broken down into five parts. The 
scale of "Confidence" on the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory corre- 
lated .25 with GDP, which is significant at the .05 level of confidence. No 
statistically significant correlations were found between GDP and the re- 
maining four scales of the Heston, although all correlations were in the 
expected direction. 

A further check between the upper and lower thirds of the population 
on the other Heston scales was made to determine whether differences might 
exist between extremes in the population. None of the differences were 
significant beyond the .05 confidence limits, although the scale of Emotional 
Stability" differentiated good and poor group discussants beyond the .10 
confidence level. 

Heston (1949) states that persons scoring high on "Confidence" make 
decisions readily, feel sure of the value of their own judgments, adjust easily 
to new or difficult situations, and lack inferiority feelings. These would 
appear to be qualities directly related to success in group discussions. 
> F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Eighty-seven candidates for admission to the Honolulu Police Academy 
were administered the usual battery of selection devices including application 
blank, intelligence test, police aptitude test, and leaderless group discussion ; 
in addition, the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory was administered. 

Significantly related to success in the leaderless group discussion were 
the variables of intelligence test score, police aptitude test score, and con- 
fidence, as measured by the Heston. Failing significance at the prescribed 
-05 level but being significant beyond the .10 level was emotional stability, 
as measured by the Heston. 

Age, experience in related occupations, and the Heston scales measuring 
sociability, personal relations, and analytical thinking were not significantly 
related to GDP success. 


1 
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The correlates are low enough, however, to exclude any assumption that 
the group discussion technique may be duplicating other selection devices. 
The method apparently selects as successful candidates those subjects with 
a higher degree of intelligence, aptitude in the area under discussion, con- 
fidence, and—perhaps—emotional stability. These all appear to be qualities 
having face validity for success as a policeman. 


The variables that did not correlate significantly did nonetheless have 
positive correlations in the expected direction. Failure to find significance 
might be due to a lack of relationship between the indicated qualities, in- 
effectiveness in the construction or naming of the various scales, or a chance 
lack of relationship on this particular sample. 
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DATA-COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE METHOD 
OF CONTROLLED MARGINALS* 


Industrial Administration and Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ricuarp Н. WirLis 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Elsewhere (14) the author has presented and discussed a technique for 
manipulating the marginal frequencies of attitude items, the Method of 
Controlled Marginals (or the MCM). It was shown how the MCM could 
be used (a) to increase the predictive power of an instrument by increasing 
the number of effective discriminations, and (5) to increase the interpret- 
ability of an instrument by allowing the separation of effects due to item 
content and those due to the factor of item popularity or difficulty. The 
purpose of the present paper is to present in some detail the procedure for 
collecting data for the MCM and to suggest some promising variations of 
this standard data-collection procedure. We shall first consider the standard 
procedure. 

B. THE STANDARD MCM TECHNIQUE 

The control of item marginals is achieved by obtaining an essentially con- 
tinuous distribution of responses to each item by means of a graphic rating 
scale, thus allowing the cutting point between endorsement and nonendorse- 
ment to be located as desired. Multiple-response items, items which require 
more than one response from the respondent, are particularly well suited for 
this purpose. In the procedure which was employed in the test of the MCM 


in actual use, each respondent was required to make two responses to each 


item—his agreement or disagreement with the item, and the strength of his 


agreement or disagreement. The latter was indicated by use of a graphic 
rating scale exactly five inches long. A sample item, as marked by a respondent, 


is shown in Figure 1. The individual has circled the a, to indicate his agree- 


ment with the statement, and has drawn a line through the graphic scale at 


to indicate that his strength of agreement 15 quite 


a point very close to 90, 
le was labelled both numerically and literally, as 


strong. The graphic sca 


shown.* 


959. 
the location of non-arbitrary 
]though this is not a 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 14, 1 
1 Note that the MCM gives all the data necessary for 
zero-points by the method of Guttman (6) and Suchman (11), а 


necessary part of the technique. 
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IT 15 A PARENT'S DUTY TO MAKE SURE THAT HIS CHILDREN DON'T MAKE MISTAKES 
ABOUT IMPORTANT MATTERS, SUCH AS CHOOSING A MATE OR AN OCCUPATION, BY 
FORBIOOING WRONG ACTIONS. 


® acnee 
Ө. DISAGREE 


WOW STRONGLY ? 


MILOLY MODERATELY STRONGLY 
° ю 10 30 Т] so so 70 so so soo 
FIGURE 1 


The exact instructions read by respondents were as follows: 


Below are a number of statements, on a variety of topics, to which 
you are to indicate the degree of your agreement or disagreement. You 
„ may feel that you do not have a completely satisfactory basis for form- 
ing an opinion about some of the statements, but use what information 
you have to make a best guess. It is important that you indicate your 
opinion to each statement. 

You are to indicate your opinions in a way which may not be familiar 
to you. First, draw a circle around either the a, to show agreement, or 
the 6, to show disagreement, and second, draw a short line through the 
scale at the appropriate place to show how strongly you hold your opinion. 

Follow closely the two examples below to be sure that you under- 
stand what you are to do. 

(Two sample items were presented and explained). 

Work carefully and draw your lines through the scales accurately. 
There is no time limit, but it is best to work fairly rapidly. 


The ease with which respondents accepted the task of answering items of 
this kind was most gratifying. The 100 University of Wisconsin undergrad- 
uates which comprised the sample each answered 50 items, and about a third 
of the group took the questionnaire again, four days later, for the purpose 
of ascertaining test-retest reliability, At no time did a respondent indicate 
that the task was difficult or unpleasant. In fact, the impression received is 
that the addition of the graphic scale made the task easier and more mean- 
ingful for most people, as it allows more flexibility in responding. 

Because it was desired to take the unadjusted item marginals obtained 
from the agree-disagree responses and, by use of the graphic scale data, adjust 
the marginals so as to set all marginals equal to .50, the median résponse was 
located on each of the item total response scales, which ranged from —100 
to +100. Setting the marginal of an item equal to .50 will be referred to 
hereafter as response-balancing the item. Those individuals above the median 
formed the upper group of the sample, while those below this point formed 
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the lower group. As this was done for cach of the 50 items, 50 partitioning» 
of the sample were obtained. 

To see exactly how a partitioning is carried out, assume the item under 
consideration is one to which 63 respondents agree and 37 disagree. The 13 
persons who least strongly agree with the item must be located. ‘These are 
the individuals we wish to lump together with the disagreers to form the 
lower group, while the 50 individuals most strongly agreeing will constitute 
the upper group. In order to locate the particular baker's dozen cases we 
seek, it is only necessary to plot a frequency distribution of the graphic rating 
scale responses for the agreers, and only for the lower end of the rating scale. 
One might, for example, start by plotting the distribution of responses within 
the lowest quarter of the rating scale. If at least 13 cases fall within this 
segment, the first 13, counting from the zero end of the rating scale, are the 
cases sought. If less than the required number of cases occur within, the 
range tabulated, it will be necessary to extend the range somewhat by tabu- 
lating additional cases. With a little practice, one can usually estimate rather 
accurately just how far one must look to find the necessary number of cases. 

In practice, the process is much facilitated by making up tabulation sheets, 
allotting two columns for each item—one in which to record "agree" responses 
and one in which to record “disagree” responses. A numerical value is 
entered in the appropriate column indicating the strength of agreement or 
disagreement. It is, of course, not necessary for these tabulated numerical 
values to range from 0 to 100 just because the graphic scales were so labelled. 
A cardboard scoring rule may be constructed, of the same length as the 
graphic scales, indicating 25 or 50 or some other number of equally-spaced 
points. A score is assigned to each response according to which of the points 
on the scoring rule the response is nearest when the rule is placed alongside 
the graphic scale. In actuality, a 40-point scoring rule was used in the tabu- 
lation of the data collected. "The important things is to have enough gradations 
to make it possible to dichotomize the sample with no more than a few 
arbitrary assignments of cases to upper and lower subgroups. In general, 


the larger the sample, the larger the number of gradations required. Arbitrary 


assignments will be necessary whenever the boundary between the two sub- 


groups falls on the distribution of responses at a score which has a frequency 
greater than one. We then speak of critically tied scores, borrowing a term 
from White and Saltz (12). For instance, it might have happened in our 
example above that the 13, 14, 15 cases were all located at 20 on the rating 
scale. It would then be necessary to pick arbitrarily one of these three crit- 


ically tied scores for assignment to the lower group- 
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Assignments to the upper and lower groups, once determined, may be 
conveniently indicated on the tabulation sheets by encircling those responses 
assigned to the upper group. Each respondent is now scored on each scale, 
not by the frequency with which he agreed with items in the scale, but with 
the frequency with which his responses have been assigned to the upper groups. 
lf all items have been response-balanced, each scale mean will be exactly 
equal to k/2, where k is the number of items in the scale. One may now 
proceed to complete the basal scalabilities of each scale (i.e., the scalabilities 
after removal of the spurious inflation due to nonuniformity of item mar- 
ginals), or to use the derived scales for any other appropriate purpose, such 
as for the prediction of an external criterion, The concept of basal scal- 
ability, and the problems of its measurement, are discussed by the author 
elsewhere (14, 15). 


The amount of additional effort required to adjust the marginal frequencies 


of the 50 items, with a sample size of 100, was relatively small. The most ' 


time-consuming task was that of converting the graphic scale responses into 
numerical form by means of a scoring rule. This, however, is a task which 
can be handled by untrained clerical help, as can most of the other steps 
required by the technique. For large studies, processing the data by punched- 
card methods will save considerable time. 

The advantages of such manipulations of marginal frequencies are discussed 
in some detail in the above-cited references, so it suffices here to mention 
briefly a few of the more important ones. First, response-balancing an item 
maximizes the number of discriminations it makes among respondents, and 
except when item co-variances are extremely high, response-balancing all items 
of a scale will yield a, near-maximal number of discriminations made by the 

scale. Adjusting marginals can consequently improve the predictive power 
of an item or scale in many cases. A second advantage is that equating item 
marginal proportions at some level (either at .50 or at another level) elim- 
inates the item popularity or difficulty factor and allows the observation of 
the purely qualitative relations which exist among the data at that level. 
And third, response-balancing minimizes the opportunity for the occurrence 
of response patterns fitting Guttman’s (5, 7) criterion for scalability. ‘This 
means that any degree of scalability which is observed under conditions of 
response-balancing can be taken to be free from spurious inflation due to 
an arbitrary distribution of item marginals, 

Of course, certain situations may require distributions of item marginals 
different from that produced by response-balancing. The MCM can as easily 
be employed to achieve whatever other distribution of marginals is desired. 
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C. Tur MCRM 


It is also possible to transpose the MCM, making adjustments with respect 
to. respondents instead of items. This technique, which employs the same 
kind of data as the MCM, but which analyzes it differently, has been named 
the Method of Controlled Respondent Marginals (the MCRM). Normally, 
the qualitative patterning of responses given by one respondent cannot be 
directly compared with that given by another, unless both happen to have 
very nearly the same score, for the response pattern of a respondent is in- 
evitably a function of his total score. It seems probable that the most frequent 
use to which the MCRM will be put will be to eliminate differences in 
total scores, so that the purely qualitative differences in response patterns 
may be better analyzed. 

If respondents agree with one another exactly in the ranking of items 
with respect to strength of agreement, but display individual differences in 
means, variances, and exact shapes of their response distributions, then setting 
all respondent marginals equal will cause all respondents to receive identical 
response patterns. All respondents would be scored the same on any item. 
Furthermore, just as response-balancing items by means of the MCM allowed 
a basal measure of scalability to be computed for the set of items, response- 
balancing respondents by the MCRM allows one to observe the basal sim- 
ilarity existing among the group of respondents. That component of similarity 
due to similarity in respondents’ tendencies to agree or disagree with items 
in general has been removed. If respondents on the average endorsed 90 per 
cent of the items before response-balancing, and particularly if each respond- 
ent endorsed exactly 90 per cent of the items, response patterns would 
necessarily show a great degree of similarity. The MCRM allows these 
effects to be eliminated, just as the MCM allows the elimination of spurious 
scalability due to nonuniform and extreme item marginals. 

It is anticipated that the MCRM will find application in clinical psychol- 
ogy, where it would contribute to profile analysis (1, 2, 3, 8) Q—technique 
(9), and related procedures, and in social psychology, where it could be 
used to analyze both intra-group and inter-group similarities. It should also 
be applicable to selection and placement problems. 


9 


D. Some PROMISING VARIATIONS 


We now proceed to consider some variations of the standard MCM and 
MCRM techniques described above. The kind of multiple-response item shown 
in Figure 1 is the only one which has been tried in practice at present. 
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Although the results (14) were quite satisfactory, other procedures may 
prove equally good, or may be found to have special advantages in certain 
situations. After considering several other promising types of items, we will 
consider a few more fundamentally different variations. 

When dealing with relatively small samples, say less than about 50, it 
would probably be unnecessary to obtain two responses per item from each 
respondent. The agree-disagree response could be eliminated and the respond- 
ent would make just one response on a graphic scale. T'he scale would be 
marked from —100 to +100, rather than from 0 to 100 as before. The 
center of the scale would be labelled 0 and by one or more adjectives such 
as "neutral," “uncertain,” or “no opinion,” With just one response per item, 
the tabulation of results would be more rapid. 

Going in the other direction, one might increase the number of discrete 
response categories used in conjunction with the graphic scale. Even numbers 
of categories would be best, because of the ambiguity of responses to a 
middle category. This type of item would have the advantage of splitting 
the sample into a larger number of smaller subgroups before using the graphic 
scales to make the final adjustments. For this reason, this kind of item 
might work particularly well with large samples. With four discrete re- 
sponse categories, a typical item of this type might look as shown in Figure 
2. Respondents would be instructed to use the grahic scale running from 0 
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FIGURE 2 


to 50 in conjunction with responses a and 5, and the scale running from 50 
to 100 in conjunction with responses c and d. 

'The use of more than one graphic scale, either with or without ac- 
companying discrete response categories, might substantially increase item 
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reliabilities. It seems likely that each graphic scale attached to a particular 
statement would tap highly similar content areas, providing care is taken 
in labelling the graphic scales and in wording instructions. Asking a person 
how strongly he feels about a certain issue and asking him how likely he 
thinks he is to change his mind within the next month, for example, should 
tap very much the same thing. Scoring respondents according to the sum 
of the two response measures should therefore increase the reliability of the 
item without greatly reducing the homogeneity of the content tapped. This 
approach should be particularly useful when the content area is highly spe- 
cific, so that it becomes difficult to devise more than a few relevant items. An 
alternate way of scoring such items would be to use the responses to the 
second graphic scale only to resolve ties on the first graphic scale. 

Whenever a very large sample is employed, such as with a large survey, 
or whenever a very large number of items is used, it becomes convenient to 
collect data in such a form as to facilitate punched-card methods of data 
reduction. The ease of data processing will be more important in such cases 
than great precision in alignment of marginals, since small deviations from 
a specified marginal distribution will not have an appreciable effect. A type 
of item which is ideal for subsequent punched-card treatment, yet which 
allows considerable flexibility in adjusting marginals, is one which employs 
more than one set of discrete categories. This would allow the sample to 
be divided into a relatively large number of subgroups directly, without the 
scoring of graphic scale data. The separating and ordering of these subgroups 
could be quickly accomplished with an IBM card sorter. Such an item, a 
three-response item in this case, is illustrated in Figure 3. 

If it is desired to employ the MCRM only, data tollection and analysis 
can be considerably expedited by typing each item on a separate index card. * 
Each subject would then be requested to pick out a specified proportion of 
items to which he agrees most strongly or to which he disagrees least strongly. 
Or, if the number of items is not too large, the subject can be requested to 
rank items according to extent of endorsement. This would allow respondent 
marginals to be equated at any level. It would also be helpful to have the 
subject indicate the two adjacent items which straddle his indifference point, 
Jl as qualitative difference could be investigated. 

So far we have considered only the measurement of attitudes, not abilities. 
It is also possible to devise aptitude or achievement items which are suitable 
for use with the MCM and MCRM. The main idea, still, is to use multiple- 
response items 50 that it is possible to associate several ordered response 
patterns to each item, thus allowing a choice of several marginals for any 
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FIGURE 3 


item. The use of graphic response scales seems less appropriate here than 
with attitudes, but other types of multiple-response items can be used. For 
example, each item might be multiple-choice, with five alternatives. Only one 
alternative would be correct in each case, and respondents would be so in- 
formed, but there would be the possibility for a respondent to get part credit 
for partial identification of the correct answer. Respondents knowing that they 
do not know which oze of the answers is correct would get some credit if they 
could select some subset of alternatives, say two or three, which contained 
the right answer. This would allow distinguishing up to six subgroups—those 
who chose the correct answer, those who successfully narrowed it down to 
two alternatives, those who successfully narrowed it down to three alternatives, 
those who unsuccessfully tried to narrow it down to one, those who unsuc- 
cessfully tried to narrow it down to two, and finally the lowest subgroup, 
those who unsuccessfully tried to narrow it down to three alternatives. By 
varying the number of subgroups to be scored “pass,” the difficulty of the 
item can be adjusted to any of five levels? 


continue to check alternatives on a chemically prepared answer sheet until the 
correct one is selected. Marking the correct answer produces on color; marking an 
incorrect answer produces another. 'Thus, all respondents eventually answer all 


) 


2 Pressey employed a similar idea in his “chemo-tester” technique. Respondents | 
A 
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Another kind of ability item which could be used with the MCM would be 
a multiple-choice item with either an auxiliary set of response categories or à 
graphic scale on which the respondent indicates his degree of confidence. 
Instructions would inform respondents that a high-confidence response would 
yield a score bonus if the chosen alternative is correct, but would yield a 
score penalty i£ the chosen answer was wrong. In ordering the item response 
patterns for the purpose of choosing a cutting point, those indicating the 
correct alternative would be ordered directly as the degree of confidence, 
while those indicating an incorrect alteraative would be ordered inversely 
as the level of confidence. The top category would consist of those respond- 
ents who were right and were suré they were, while the bottom category 
would consist of those who were wrong but felt sure they were right, This 
kind of item distinguishes between those who know and know they know, 
and those who know but don't know they know. It likewise distinguishes 
between those who know they don't know and those who don't know they 
don't know. This kind of information, of course, is not given by conventional 
aptitude and achievement test items. Carefully worded instructions could 
be used to minimize individual differences in gambling sets, and, if necessary, 
scoring formulae could be derived to adjust for this factor. 

One additional principle which might prove useful in constructing items 
for the MCM is that of the contrived item, employed by Stouffer, et al. (10) 
in their development of the H-technique method of attitude scale. There 
seems to be no reason why such contrived items could not be equally well 
des and achievement as in the meas- 


employed in the measurement of aptitu 
all number of com- 


urement of attitudes. A contrived item consists of a sm 
ponent items, usually two or three, which are considered together for scoring 
» is scored on the contrived item for all respondents who 
attain or exceed a given total score on component items. If the component 
items have more than two response categories, some freedom of choice is 
allowed the investigator in scoring these component items. Such contrived 
items can be built up from any of the kinds of items presented above, as 
well as the more usual kinds. The advantage of contrived items is the flexi- 
One disadvantage which may frequently be 
homogeneity of the content tapped individually 
his reason, it would seem preferable to employ 
ded with even greater flexibility 


purposes. A “plus 


bility they permit in scoring. 
important, however, is that the 
by the component items. For t 
multiple-response items, which may be provi 


but each item subdivides the sample into subgroups according 
ary to hit the right answer. Another advantage 
the respondent immediate knowledge of results. 


questions correctly, 
to the number of attempts necess 
of this technique is that it gives 
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of scoring, but which avoid the necessity of combining items which, to some 
extent at least, are tapping heterogeneous content. Incidentally, it would 
seem that the higher reproducibility coefficients reported by the developers 
of the H-technique are largely due to the concealment of some of the 
internal inconsistency in responses by this grouping of items. Furthermore, 
the reduction in the number of items per se contributes to the likelihood of 
achieving a high degree of Guttman scalability, as measured by the coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility, on the basis of chance alone. A technique developed 
by the author (13), based on information-theory considerations, may be used 
to protect against obtaining high reproducibility by chance in situations such 
as this, in which the number of items or the number of response categories 
are reduced. 

Thus far we have been considering various kinds of multiple-response items, 
but Wwe have been assuming that just one cutting point would be established 
per item. But, just as the multiple-response feature of these items allows a 
choice of cutting points, it also allows the simultaneous use of more than 
one cutting point. In such cases, we may speak of multiply-scored items. 
Relaxing the restriction of one cutting point per item means that a pair of 
items can generate a 2 X 3, 3 X3, or more generally, an r X c contin- 
gency table, from which any of several measures of association may be com- 
puted. As Goodman and Kruskal (4) point out, it is sometimes an advantage 
to have equal-sized marginal classes in such contingency tables, and most 
of the types of items discussed above can be used to attain or approximate 
this condition. Mutliple-scoring of items also means extracting a greater 
Proportion of the information contained in the data. This would be a par- 
ticularly important consideration whenever one is attempting to construct a 
highly scalable or homogeneous scale, so that only a limited number of items 
are available that tap the specific content area. Certainly the experience of 
recent years in scale construction points to the great need for developing 
more homogeneous scales. 

Multiple-scoring is also possible with the MCRM, in which case the 
respondent’s response patterns will contain at least three kinds of scores, 
rather than the simple dichotomy of “plus” and "minus." A logical extension 
of this idea is to completely rank the items, for each respondent, according 
to strength of agreement, a procedure which seems especially suited. for pu 
profile analysis. If the number of items is very large, say at least 50, 
becomes feasible to impose on a respondent's responses a partial En 
which corresponds to a normal distribution. For example, if 100 items were 
to be grouped (partially ranked) into six categories, the category frequencies 
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would be 3, 13, 34, 34, 13, and 3, respectively. This procedure is rather 
similar, in the data-collection stage, at least, to that used by Stevenson (9) 
in his Q-technique methodology. 


With the reader's forbearance, it is hoped, one more area of application 
for the MCM and the MCRM will be suggested. The items may require 
respondents to respond, not to issues and objects, but other individuals. If the 
respondents and those responded to form two separate groups, we have a 
rating situation, and adjustment of item marginals could contribute to the 
elimination of such response biases as the halo effect, the leniency bias, and 
others which so frequently distort ratings. If, on the other hand, each member 
of a group is required to make a judgment about each other member (perhaps 
including himself), the situation is a sociometric one. Here the set of items 
and the group of individuals are the same, in one sense, but the MCM and 
the MCRM will yield different results, for the MCM considers and adjusts 
the frequencies with which each individual is responded to, while the MCRM 
considers and adjusts the frequencies with which each group member re- 
sponds to others in a particular manner. The relationship between the two 
ways of looking at the data should be particularly interesting. Self-responses, 
where these make logical sense, would deserve special attention. If each 
group member is required to make several judgments or ratings of each group 
member, a multivariate analysis, such as a factor analysis of the unadjusted 
data and of the response-balanced data would each contribute information not 


given by the other. 
E. SUMMARY 


The standard procedure for collecting data for the Method of Controlled 
Marginals and the Method of Controlled Respondent Marginals were des- 
cribed, and some of the advantages of manipulating marginals were pointed 
out. Following this, a number of promising, but as yet untried, variations 
of the standard procedures were discussed. Because of the great flexibility 
afforded by multiple-response items, which is a near-common denominator 
in the procedures suggested, many other variations are no doubt possible. 


3 [t is not to be implie 


meaning—for they obvious 
responded to in a favorable manner three times as frequently as anoth 0 


ample. However, again invoking the principle that a sep 0 € 
from the qualitative (that is, a separation of the item popularity or difficulty factor 
from the content factor) permits better analysis of each, 
study the data after item marginals 
adjustment. 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY TRAITS** 


Department of Psychology, Chestnut Hill College 


Sisrer HELEN VERONICA McKenna, 8.8.7. 


A. RELIGION 


Interest in the acceptance or rejection of religious values among groups 
differing in sex, age, intelligence, religious affiliation, or other personal or cultur- 
al characteristics has stimulated limited but continuous research in the areas of 
personality and social psychology. Within the scope of personality correlates 
repeated attempts have been made to relate extreme positive or negative atti- 
tudes toward religious values with various indices of psychopathology. Al- 
though these investigations have, for the most part, yielded negative results 
the nature of the findings suggested a study of “normal” personality attributes 
which might possibly covary with position on a continuum of adherence to 
religious ideals, 

Viewing the problem from a developmental aspect social psychologists 
have been primarily interested in determining subcultural factors influential 
in the formation and retention of attitudes toward various religious concepts. 
According to data reported for Jewish (8), Protestant (4), and mixed 
denominational groups (11, 13) one of the most important of these influences 
is attendance at religious school instructions. The present study was designed 
to extend this finding by examining the relationship between attendance at 
Catholic schools and the religious attitudes of Catholic populations, and, at 
the same time, to identify personality correlates of religious attitudes among 
these Catholic Ss. 

Allport’s (1, 2) theory of a mature personality provided a framework 
within which hypotheses were set up regarding the role of educational en- 
vironment in the development of adult religious attitudes and the relation- 
ship between religious development and other criteria of maturity. According 
to this theory a mature person can be identified by three universal and in- 
dispensible characteristics: self-extension, self-objectification, and a unifying 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 20, 1959. 

1 The research reported in this paper is based on a dissertation submitted to the 
faculty of Fordham University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is published through the kind permission of 
Rev. Joseph G. Keegan, S.J., of the Department of Psychology, to whom the writer 
also wishes to express her gratitude for his constant encouragement and generous 
assistance throughout the preparation and realization of this dissertation. 
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philosophy of life. Conceivably the qualities of self-extension and self-objec- 
tification might act in opposition to each other were it not for the integrating 
action of one’s philosophy of life. 

Among the Allportian autonomous integrative systems religion is considered 
the most comprehensive; other unifying philosophies are less embracing in 
their scope. Religious attitudes must, however, be developed beyond the 
egocentricism of childhood and adolescence in order to function as unifying 
principles and thus effectuate a truly mature personality. The pressure to 
abandon emotionality and egocentricism may arise from within or without 
the individual. If the inner drive for religious maturity is absent, devel- 
opment may depend on extrinsic pressures which the environment may or 
may not provide, In some environments religious development is considered 
a private matter and may be easily neglected. In view of the importance 
placed on religious development in a Catholic school environment the fol- 
lowing hypotheses were set up: (4) Catholic women who have attended 
Catholic schools show more mature religious attitudes than Catholic women 
who have no formal Catholic school education. (5) The religious maturity 
of Catholic women varies directly with the number of years spent in Catholic 
schools. (c) Self-extension and self-objectification covary with level of reli- 
gious maturit;. 

B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


"The total sample comprised four groups of female Catholic students nearing 
completion of their last semester in college. The groups were differentiated 
on the basis of present and previous educational environment: two were 
presently enrolled in Catholic colleges, two in non-denominational colleges. 
The first Catholic college group represented 16 years of Catholic school edu- 
cation; the second group was composed of seniors who had spent four years 
in a Catholic college but had not attended Catholic elementary or secondary 
schools. "The non-denominational college sample was also subdivided into 
two groups: Catholic seniors who had attended Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools and Catholic students who had no formal Catholic school 
education. 'Table 1 summarizes the Catholic school background of the 
various groups. y 

All Ss were white, native-born Americans who had been Catholics since 
birth. The groups were equated in chronological age, socio-economic status 
according to paternal occupation, scores on the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination or the School and College Ability Tests; 
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TABLE ! 
ү, Сатноцс SCHOOL EDUCATION оғ SUBJECTS 
Group N Years Levels 
I 100 16 Elementary, secondary, college 
п 50 12 Elementary, secondary 
HI 100 + College 
IV 50 0 == 


and to some extent in terms of parental brithplace. The number of foreign- 
born fathers in the non-denominational college groups was slightly higher 
than in the Catholic college groups, but the proportion of foreign-born 
mothers was constant throughout the four groups. Although no attempt 
was made to ascertain the degree “of parental adherence to the Catholic 
zeligion, test records were rejected if either parent was designated as non- 
Catholic. In the final non-denominational college sample 44 of the 50 Ss 
in Group II and 33 Ss in Group IV were members of a Newman Club. 


2. Instruments 


Previous investigations (10, 12) have reported minimal intra-group vari- 
ability in religious attitude scores for Catholic Ss on non-denominational 
scales. It was therefore necessary to use an instrument based on Catholic 
principles to assess individual differences in religious attitude among exclu- 
sively Catholic populations. The College of St. Catherine Religious Attitude 
Scale (CSCS) was selected for this purpose. Certain subscales on the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS) were employed to deter- 
mine personality correlates of religious attitudes in the various groups. 

a. Attitude scale. Items on the CSCS, a scale developed by Haley (5, 6) 
especially for Catholic populations, are related to various aspects of Catholic 
living and worship. Ten religious issues considered important from the 
standpoint of practical Christian life were formulated by a group of Catholic 
college faculty members and 196 items pertaining to these issues were com- 
piled to form the scale? An individual's score is determined by the total 
number of items on which her attitude corresponds to the “correct” attitudes 
as designated by the judges who assisted in the construction of the scale. The 
answer sheet provided three options: agree, uncertain, and disagree. Un- 
certain answers were scored as "incorrect" responses. 


2 The 10 categories or subscales of the CSCS comprise a single measure of an 
overal mature religious philosophy of life. These categories are not identical 
with Allport's (2) criteria of a mature religious sentiment. 
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The following items illustrate the nature of the scale: 


1. Physical health should always be one's first consideration. (D) 
2. I seem to get more out of my prayers when the organ plays 

softly. (D) 
3. Training of the will is more important than training of the 

body. (A) 
4. Man's passions and appetites are in themselves evil. (D) 
5. Man is not primarily a thinking, rational being but rather 

a creature of feelings, emotions, and attitudes. (D) 
6. It is enough for us if we abstain from evil. (D) 
7. Religion is a great source of comfort to those who are in 

sorrow but has little to do with the joyous things of life. (D) 
3. Negroes should not be allowed to attend the same church 

with white people. x (D) 
9. I am responsible for results of my actions which can and 

should be foreseen, although I do not will them directly. (A) 


b.” Personality scale. Three subscales of the GZTS were identified by 
the writer as indicators of self-extension according to Allport's description 
of this quality (1, p. 213-214). A similarity of personality evaluation was 
perceived in the traits: S (sociability), T (thoughtfulness), and R (re- 
straint) as defined in the GZTS manual and the acquisition of varied interests 
and perspicacious planning which characterize self-extension. Likewise, All- 
port’s interpretation of self-objectification, a product of insight and humor, 
corresponds in certain respects with four GZTS traits: O (objectivity), 
F (friendliness), P (personal relations), and E (emotional stability). 


3. Procedure 


Participation in the study was voluntary. A survey was made of the 
senior class in 25 Catholic colleges to ascertain the number of students who 
met the educational criteria for inclusion in the study. Fifteen of these 
institutions, all located in the northeastern part of the United States, were 
represented іп the final sample. Students in noa-denominational colleges 
were reached through Newman Clubs in 10 cou. ¿s and two universities 
located in the same geographical area as the Catholic colleges. Invitations to 
participate in the study were sent to all senior woinen whose record listed 
Catholicism as their religious preference. Only 10 per cent of the number 
to whom letters of invitation were sent responded by appearing to take the 
tests at the appointed time. However, not all failures to respond could be 
interpreted as rejection or indifference. Several expressed willingness to 
participate at a more convenient time. 


The test battery was administered to all Ss on their own college premises 
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during the students’ free time. To encourage maximum cooperation ano- 
nymity was assured and the general nature of the study was explained as 
a comparison of attitudes with personality traits. 


4. Results 


Mean scores on the attitude scale revealed that those students who had 
no Catholic school education scored significantly lower than the other groups. 
Group IV also showed significantly greater intra-group variability than the 
comparative groups (F > 2.49). 

It will be noted in Table 2 that mean attitude scores for the three groups 
of Ss who had attended Catholic schools for 16, 12, or 4 years were not 
significantly different. The data do not therefore indicate a gradient of 
religious maturity directly related to the number of years spent in Catholic 
schools. 

TABLE 2 А 
INTERGROUP DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE Scores 


{ test of mean differences* 


5 


Group 
Group Mean sD Il m IV 
I 152.03 19.20 1.31 73 424 
п 155.04 16.12 69 481** 
ш 153.90 17.87 460** 
IV 132.84 30.14 


* In computing f values the multiple correlation between the matched variables 
was taken into consideration. 


** Significant at .01 level. 

In order to clarify the nature of the deviant score obtained by Group IV 
the mean number of items to which the testees gave an uncertain response 
was calculated. Statistical comparisons showed that those Ss who had not 
attended Catholic schools expressed more uncertainty (at the .01 level of 
confidence) about religious attitudes than the other groups. After eliminating 
uncertain responses E d number of "incorrect" attitudes endorsed by 
the members of Group. V was still significantly greater than the mean 
number endorsed by thé other groups. It was concluded from this finding 
that the lower mean score obtained by the Ss with no Catholic school edu- 
cation was the result of both uncertainty and lack of agreement with mature 
Catholic religious principles. 

Mean scores on the GZTS for all groups in the present sample were within 
one-half standard deviation from the norm for 289 college women. Inter- 


group comparisons of group means on the 10 subscales pointed up interesting 
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similarities and differences in group personality profiles. The two groups of 
students who had received the first 12 years of their education in Catholic 
schools showed almost identical profiles. The students who had attended 
non-denominational schools during this period obtained significantly different 
mean scores on four of the ten subscales. 


TABLE 3 
t Ratios or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS ох GZTS SUBSCALES 


Groups 

Trait „и „ш 1, IV II, HII IL IV 111, 1v 

Me ы c ee n. TOT n b S NN AY А 
G ^9 81 1.55 1.21 .92 2.34* 
R 73 91 "13 148 .79 67 
А 59 1.94 1.46 1.92 66 2.83%* 
S 74 1.79 101 , 2.37* .28 2.539% 
E 68 1.15 48 .28 99 1.39 
о 22 42 2.80** л 2.16* 2.50* 
F 00 2.96** 1.51 2.69** 141 80 
T. 29 16 40 43 2 .53 
p.e E 97 85 91 83 00 
M 95 1.00 .62 14 1.38 145 


* Significant at .05 level. 

** Significant at .01 level. 

Since no significant differences were found between Groups I and II either 
in attitude scores or in personality traits these groups were combined. Pearson 
correlation coefficients were computed between the selected seven subscales 
on the GZTS and CSCS scores. Distributions of raw scores on the CSCS 
were converted into McCall T scales to correct for negative skewness. 

In Groups I, II, and III positive religious attitude scores were significantly 
related to restraint but not to sociability or thoughtfulness. Therefore, the 
expectation that self-extension and religious maturity would covary was only 


^ 


TABLE 4 
PEARSON CORRELATION BETWEEN CSCS AnD GZTS Scores 
/ Group 
Trait LI III IV 
CSCS versus: 
Restraint jt .30** —4A1 
Sociability .09 216 27 
Thoughtfulness .07 .08 07 
Objectivity -33699 .05 26 
Friendliness 3543 .25 11 
Emotional Stability .27** .22* А .20 
Personal Relations .33*** .26** З .07 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 
*** Significant at .001 level. 
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partially supported in these groups. However, all four subscales selected as 
indices of self-objectification showed a significant relationship to religious 
development in Groups I and II. Three of these traits correlated significantly 
with attitude scores for 8s in Group III. Group IV was atypical in that no rela- 
tionship was apparent between attitudes toward religious values and other 
personality characteristics. 

5. Discussion 

'The results of the present investigation contribute further. empirical 
knowledge to two aspects of religious attitude research: environmental 
determinants and personality correlates of religious attitudes. "The data re- 
vealed that students who had not attended Catholic schools showed less 
religious maturity than college seniors with 16, 12, or 4 years of Catholic 
school education. Before attributing the deviant score absolutely to lack of 
Catholic school education other probable explanations were taken into account. 
It was possible to rule out selectivity of subjects, inherent in volunteer 
groups, and failure to control parental birthplace completely by comparing 
the results for the two non-denominational college groups. Both these groups 
were procured in exactly the same way and both had a larger proportion 
of foreign-born fathers than the Catholic college groups, yet their mean 
scores on the CSCS were significantly different from each other. 

The findings therefore provide evidence that among Catholic Ss the school 
exercises an important influence on the development of adult religious atti- 
tudes. In so far as other factors, such as home influences, were comparable 
the positive effect of a Catholic school environment on religious attitudes 
can be observed in the higher mean scores obtained by those groups of women 
who had attended this type of school. The limitations of this conclusion 
should, however, be noted. It is not unlikely that other factors have also 
operated to produce the present results. In a study such as this practicality, 
sets limits to the extent to which variables can be controlled. An effort was 
made to equate the groups on the more obvious, measurable determinants, 
but it may be that other not-readily quantified influences escaped experimental 
control. 

The groups of students who had attended Catholic schools also showed less 
intragroup variability in religious attitude scores. This finding would seem 
to reflect the greater uniformity of religious training received by members 
of these three groups. Whatever religious training supplemented home in- 
fluences in Group 1V would undoubtedly be less uniform than that received 
in a Catholic school where religious principles are imparted in a consistent 


manner. 
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The finding that students who attended Catholic elementary and second- 
ary schools retained mature religious attitudes throughout four years in a 
non-denominational college is in keeping with previous research results 
(7, 9, 12) which have shown that college freshmen and seniors do not 
differ significantly in their attitudes toward religious concepts. 


On the other hand, the acceptance of mature religious values among Ss 
who had spent only four years in a Catholic school, and this at the college 
level, was tentatively attributed to the effect of attendance at a Catholic 
college on the religious attitudes of students who had no previous experience 
in a Catholic school. Although this interpretation may appear to contradict 
the above conclusion that religious attitudes remain relatively fixed through- 
out college years, the situation for these Ss is somewhat different. The 
positive religious influence manifestly exerted in a Catholic college could 
be expected to overcome that stability of religious attitudes generally observed 
throuzhout college years. 


But, could it be that Catholic students who enroll in a Catholic college 
after 12 years in non-denominational schools are a select sample of Catholics 
attending these schools? If these students were highly favorable to religious 
values even before entering a Catholic college then the influence of the 
Catholic school environment may not be the exclusive explanation for the 
observed maturity of religious development. Further experimental work is 
planned to clarify the ambiguity in this aspect of the present findings. This 
proposed experimentation would have to be done at the freshmen level, before 
the Catholic college has had an opportunity to influence the students’ attitudes. 


The hypotheses concerning personality correlates of religious attitudes 
based on Allport’s theory were supported in part among the Ss who had 
attended Catholic schools. In general, there was evidence that those indi- 
;viduals who express mature religious attitudes are more tolerant, more opti- 


mistic, more restrained, and less egoistic than those with less mature religious 
attitudes. 


The lack of significant correlation between religious attitudes and person- 
ality traits in Group IV was attributed to environmental influences. Person- 
ality development for these individuals may have been achieved through a 
variety of integrating factors or value systems in contrast to the predomi- 
nating religious influence in the personality structure of those students who 
have attended Catholic schools. Other studies (3, 13) conducted on non- 
denominational college groups have reported similar lack of relationship 
between religious attitudes and other personality measures. 
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C. SUMMARY 


The College of St. Catherine Religious Attitude Scale and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey were administered to four groups of 
Catholic women nearing the completion of their senior year in college. Groups 
were differentiated on the basis of present and previous educational environ- 
ments to test the following hypotheses. 

1. Catholic women who have attended Catholic schools show more mature 
religious attitudes than Catholic women who have no formal Catholic school 
education. e 

2. Religious maturity of Catholic women varies directly with the number 
of years spent in Catholic schools. = 

3. Self-extension and self-objectification, according to Allport's definition, 
covary with level of religious maturity. 

The results of the study supported the first but not the second hypothesis. 
There was evidence that attendance at Catholic schools has a positive 
influence on religious attitudes, but the degree of agreement with Catholic 
religious principles did not show a direct relationship with the number of 
years spent in Catholic schools, The third hypothesis was partially confirmed. 
Among the Ss who had attended Catholic schools significant positive corre- 
lations were found between religious maturity and scores on five out of 
seven subscales selected as measures of self-objectification and self-extension. 
Religious maturity and personality appeared to be independent among 
Catholic students who had not attended Catholic schools. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special АРА journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such pub- 
lication, It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order 
of publication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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